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Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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New kind of water 


suits the roots / 


Give Mr. Root all the water he wants 
and he’s started on his way to a bountiful 
crop. But water and even fertilizer are of 
little use if Mr. Root is not protected 
from attack by root-crippling nematodes 
no larger than these dots... 


Now farmers fight nematodes and sat- 
isfy thirsty roots with irrigation water 
mixed with Nemagon’ soil fumigant. 
This new water-with-a-punch is carried 
down the rows, soaks into the soil where 
the Nemagon changes to a gas, destroying 
hidden nematodes as it spreads. And be- 
cause Nemagon soil fumigant won’t harm 
most living plants, it makes nematode 
control possible even during the growing 
season. 


With soil fumigants that protect crops 
from invisible attack, Shell Chemical gets 
to the root of a growing problem. 
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170 1947-49=100 - aie 
160 NV | 
150 
m 1140 
140 STEEL STRIKE | 
430 Ng ee 
120 ~ 
110 een ae oer eae ws ut en or FALRERULAASAEER) (RESDARBORREROREESED! bt/110 
tle tee NOL FMAM J 3A SON DIU FMA M J 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2.) 133.3) 147.6) 157.1 161.1 160.5" 
PRODUCTION 
I NO ONT oa in. aks bWNEe Odeo ep oneeeeea ene ereee re 2,032 2,371 2,727 2,683: 2,690 
a a a haa vas ince i Os AR CRC wa 125,553 114,282 163,249 173,231r 165,367 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $65,053 $56,638 $58,797 $57,098 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........0.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 10,819 13,292 14,308 14,313 14,097 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)..............00ee eens 6,536 7,213 7,112 7,136 7,293 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)........... eee e eee cece ee eeeee 1,455 1,431 1,465 1,44 1,478 
Paperboard (ton: a ahi or omc ea wh ta sit, ASA Al or a ae ww Rae ae ORNS od 247,488 298,371 261,488 325,870 320,887 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 57 59 59 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)............. cece eee wees 47 40 38 39 40 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 106 112 113 112 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........ 0... cee ee ee eee 198 271 242 281 318 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 89.2 93.6 94.9 94.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. cee ee ee ee eee 90.5 78.1 71.9 72.1 72.3 
ee ss nrcce nt ade eese ends teweaseoenes 19.8¢ 18.4¢ 22.9¢ 22.5¢r 22.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... cc cccccccccccccccs 143.9 187.0 186.8 186.8 186.8 
ee CT. cces we coieoreceecceetecseeees $36.10 $43.83 $41.50 $42.17 $40.58 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)...... ccc cece cece cc eccecs 32.394¢  30.000¢ 34.035¢  33.785¢  33.655¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)....... ccc cc ccc ccc cece eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy +380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... t 21.75¢ 25.01¢ 24.32¢ 25.01¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........-..eee05 $2.34 $2.02 $2.07 $2.08 $2.09 
Cotton, daily price | — 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.26¢ 31.88¢ 31.95¢ 31.97¢ 
Wool tops (Boston | re Sect hareisenlG ohera aise die eae $1.96 $1.62 $1.85 $1.83 $1.77 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)........ cece cece 31.64 54.29 58.89 56.17 55.78 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.59% 4, 90% 5.33% 5.36% 5.37% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-24 % 3M% % 5% 434% 434° 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............ee0e05 61,733 61,967 62,122 60,616 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............+sseee05 : 102,573 103,914 102,276 102,177 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... i 31,267 31,082 30,559 30,871 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... t 34,529 27,081 26,679 26,444 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.................0c0ccccccccees 26,424 27,092 29,318 27,370 27,406 
1953-55 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Average Ago Ago Month 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100).......... Seer 110.4 119.5 118.9 119.3 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)......... December.......... $ 10.6 $ 12.0 $ 12.6 $ 12.7 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............ December.......... $ 21.4 $ 24.0 $ 24.2 $ 24.2 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................... rs $ 14.5 $ 17.6 $ 17.8 $ 17.5 
* Preliminary, week ended February 6, 1960, r Revised, 
4 Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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W hen a young child writes a letter to “Santa Claus” and ad- 
dresses it to “The North Pole’—that’s not news. Children do 
it every vear; just ask any Post Office employee. 

But when a precocious child writes a letter to ““World’s largest 
manufacturer of Staplers’, in the vast New York metropolitan 
area—and it is delivered directly to SWINGLINE—well, we 
think that’s worth talking about! 

Actually, it shouldn’t have surprised us. SWINGLINE is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of staplers and stapling equip-.- 
ment for home and office; just look on your own desk and mul- 
tiply this by millions—plus those in millions of homes and 
schools—from one end of the country to the other. 

But it does elate us! After all, what is more gratifying than 
to make a fine product and find that it pleases so many millions 
of people! 

The letter we received? It was short—and very sweet. Post- 
marked “Roanoke, Alabama,” it read: “I am 8 vears old and 
would you please send me some staples to fix my doll house? | 
will return the ones I don’t use. Thank you.” 

That morning, with great pride, we sent a thank-you note, a 
SWINGLINE “Tot” Stapler and a year’s supply of staples to a 
charming &-year-old in Roanoke. 


_Swingl 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


INC. 


In Canada: Saxon Office E quipment, Ltd., 156 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14, Canada*World's Largest Manufacturer of Staplers for Home and Office 
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YOU GET BIGGER SHAFTS IN THE SAME SPACE 
WHEN YOUR “SPECS” READ HYATT 


To gain more space, simply eliminate the separable race from a Hyatt 
Hy-Roll bearing. For Hyatt rollers will operate directly on any shaft or 
bore that you've hardened and ground to bearing specifications. But, 
first be sure you're using Hy-Roll bearings. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


yas VW iar. ROLL BEARINGS 


IN ROLLER BEARINGS HYATT IS THE WORD FOR 
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U.S.-Russian Race 


Dear Sir: 

I feel as bad as anyone about our 
status in the space race. But your 
issue [BW—Jan.23°60,p90, p83] 
makes a point beautifully in the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. economic race. On 
page 91, you indicate that Ameri- 
cans bought about 3.5-million vacu- 
um cleaners last year—a fairly good 
year. The Russians plan to double 
production to a .51-million level, 
according to page 86. 

Thus our sales were about seven 
times their plan. Our sales were 
added to the millions of vacuum 
cleaners already in use. When the 
Russian-in-the-street is as well off 
as his American counterpart was 20 
years ago, let’s race them in stand- 
ard of living instead of bombs... . 

KENT Foutz 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Too Many Dollars 


Dear Sir: 

Re: To Stop Inflation [BW 
9°59,p104]. 

This inflation, hardly explained 
by the old saw about “too many 
dollars chasing too few goods,” per- 
haps becomes understandable as 
“people who won’t do much to get 
a dollar find the dollars they do get 
don’t do much for them.” 

As long as people can demand 
and get more and more dollars 
there is little chance they will do 
more to get dollars that would in 
turn do more for them, hence in- 
flation continues. 

Only policies that will lead us to 
do more to get a dollar will bring us 
dollars that will do more for us— 
and will stop inflation. 

J. KESNER KAHN 


Jan. 





CHICAGO, ILL 


Problems of Suburbia 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for the excellent ar- 
ticles on zoning [BW—Dec.12°59, 
p91]. Perhaps many folks who read 
them are wondering just why there 
is a “tide” which suburbs are trying 
to control? 

Two reasons are that (1) while 
there is probably a lot of land for 
houses desired by the “market” lo- 
cated both in the central city and 
between it and the suburb, such 
land has often been bought and 
held by a series of speculators for 
years in hopes of selling to present- 
day developers who, naturally, 
would rather jump over such land 






















































Now... Users of marginal punched form Binders Can 


LOAD TOP 


WITH CURRENT RECORDS 


TAKE AWAY 


OLD RECORDS FROM BOTTOM 


Same mechanism at top and 
bottom permits adding or 
removal from 
either side 








~ New Binder Saves Time, 
Saves Time, Saves Time! 


In addition to the efficiency of its new 
type loading and unloading method, NBB’s 
Cable-Post Binder has these five EXCLUSIVE features: 


1. Wire cable posts sealed in nylon — no cracking, 
stay upright for loading. 





2. No protruding parts — can be stacked. 


. Modern, vinyl plastic cover. 


. Easy to operate locking mechanism. 


. Standard posts provide seven inch capacity. 


FLAT OPENING 
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Nationa BLank Book Company "ee 
Dept. 202, Holyoke, Massachusetts cS | 

Send folder outlining the time-saving features of NBB’s Cable-Post and other marginal punched | 
form binders for special uses | 
Have your representative call | 
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and buy cheaper land in the sub- 
urbs, and (2) developers can, by 
building in or near the suburbs, of- 
fer home-buyers the amenities of 
suburban living at a cheaper price, 
relatively speaking, than already 
paid by people who developed and 
built the suburb and its facilities 
over a long period of years. 

The effect of the invasions of 
suburbs by mass-produced housing 
on small lots is too often to re- 
create in the suburbs similar mo- 
notonous and unhealthy conditions 
as have existed for years in our 
central cities... . 

While there are many reasons for 
zoning, the most important to peo- 
ple affected thereby is to prevent 
illegitimate and unfair non-compati- 
bility between different types of 
land uses. If developers are able 
to destroy the characteristics of de- 
sirable suburbs without hindrance, 
then the benefits of local govern- 
ment to residents of the suburbs are 
somewhat doubtful. 

GEORGE B. Foss, Jr. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Steel Surrender 


Dear Sir: 

In regard to the editorial |BW— 
Jan.23°59,p140] the steel strike set- 
tlement, as you put it, is indeed a 
“distasteful fact.” There isn’t the 
slightest doubt that Nixon applied 
pressure to force the steel industry 
to surrender in an attempt to woo 
the Big Labor vote. What this 
country desperately needs is a Pres- 
ident that will fight without com- 
promise to restore the law of sup- 
ply and demand and free enterprise 
to our economy. Nixon obviously 
is not such a man.... 

RUSSELL A. PETTIS 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Productivity Figures 


Dear Sir: 

Productivity [BW—Jan.16'60,p 
23] data, as you point out, is of 
severely impaired significance. Even 
worse, every increase is seized upon 
by labor in the same manner that : 
man’s wife might stand with out- 
stretched skirt in front of a slot- 
machine payoff chute, while her 
husband fed dimes into the intake. 

Why shouldn’t output data be ad- 
justed, not only for inflation, but 
for invested capital? At least there 
should be charted, parallel with 
the so-called increase in “productiv- 
ity,” the decline in output per dollar 
of plant and machinery of which | 
see little in the public print. 

P. S. BARROWS 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 
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Gives you push button telephone convenience 
0,p 
of P Here’s the handiest telephone ever offered to the ex- e Set up inter-office conference calls. 
yen ecutive who makes—or the secretary who takes—a lot ¢ Connect an incoming call to another office extension. 
yon of calls. Being able to get many frequently-called office e “Add on” other extensions to incoming calls for 
it i numbers by pushing a button...like an intercom... conferences. 
se is just one of the conveniences possible. e “Camp-on” a busy extension so your call goes 
yt- , ; Si 5. ae s49_ i 
ner To begin with, the Call Director telephone has plenty through automatically when it’s free. 
ke. of push-buttons. How they’re used depends on your spe- All these conveniences can be combined in this flexi- 
ad- cific needs. But there are enough to permit many in- ble new telephone. 
but coming lines...enough to let you hold several calls The Call Director telephone is made by Western Elec- 
a while answering another. One model has a capacity of _ tric for your Bell telephone company along with many 
vith 18 buttons...another, with 30 buttons, lets a secretary other telephone products needed to help provide service— 
es | handle up to 29 office telephones. our main job as : 
‘hl The compact, space saving Call Director set offers manufacturing Stern Electric 
ae Many special features all controlled by a single instru- and supply unit of Wi st zi 
ws ment on your desk. By simply pushing a button you can: the Bell System. cB) 
MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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The Duffy-Mott plant is modern and 
highly efficient. In 42 minutes these ap- 
ples will have been peeled, cored, made 
into sauce and sealed in jars. 


Most Duffy-Mott products, including 
Sunsweet Prune products and Clapp’s 
Baby Foods, are packed in glass. Flexi- 


Nebesintass is” New York Gentral Railroad 





“Flexi-Van gets 
shipments there 
on time” 


says Walter Kaser, 

Traffic Manager of 
Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., 
world’s largest producer of 
apple products sold at retail. 


* 
¢ 
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“When a customer advertises a sale of apple sauce, he’s 
got to know the goods will be there on time. Flexi- Van 
gives us on-schedule deliveries. And he doesn’t want a 
lot of broken jars. Flexi-Van has a remarkably low 
damage factor. Those two pluses are why we are using 
Flexi-Van on so many of our shipments. 


“Flexi-Van gives us door-to-door delivery convenience, 
with four delivery stops allowed; and the cost is as low 
as the lowest truck rate.” 


A large part of Duffy-Mott’s production now goes by 


Flexi- Van, for delivery both to warehouses and direct to 
their customers. 


Write: R. L. Milbourne, Director of Flexi-Van Sales and Service, 


N. Y. Central, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
























Your freight is loaded, locked in 
under your supervision. side. Transfer time, 4 


Van boards freight train at track- 
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Shipment rides low, well cush- 
minutes. ioned aboard high-speed cars. right to consignee’s door. 
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Beats trucks on long hauls. Goes 
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Precision Timed 
eee On-the-Job Efficiency With MUZAK 


PTO TEREEE LOPE 


. 
gues?” 


Muzak is designed for every working hour! 


Only Muzak has a 24-year history of providing functional 
work music that has helped thousands of companies to in- 
crease both their employee efficiency and management profits. 
Only Muzak supplies two different, thoroughly job tested work 
music programs—one for offices, another for industrial plants. 
Only Muzak exclusively arranges, records and scien- 
tifically programs its work music to a formula developed 
through years of experience—an exacting formula designed 
to provide maximum benefits for management and 


l | 


Muza 


| I 


employees alike every hour of every working day. 

How Muzak work music can effect important payroll savings 
and increase profits for your company are detailed in the two 
eye-opening booklets “An Answer to Worker Tension” and 
“How Muzak Affects Profits.” Both are loaded with facts, 
figures and results. You can obtain your free copies by calling 
the Muzak distributor listed in your telephone directory, or 
by writing Muzak Corporation, 229 Park Avenue South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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MUZAK CORPORATION, 229 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. / A COMPANY IN THE JACK WRATHER ORGANIZATION { MUZAK-REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 




















Prerequisite 

for PractiMation: 
Practical business 
equipment, so easy, ‘i 
to use that no special 

personnel are needed 


to operate it. 


. 
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A new word, which means more than automation, 




















for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 


can be no other word for it. 


This is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated 
data processing research and development. It is Friden’s 
assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application! 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis 
of your office. Second, an outline of your objectives 
for increasing the efficiency of your present employees. 
(No need to think in terms of replacements or additions 
to your staff.) Then, consult your Friden man. He is 
an expert in his own right, and has solved a good many 


The equipment at left: 


A. Friden SBT Calculator —the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine. 
B. Friden COLLECTADATA® — a new sys- 
tem for accumulating data from many or 
widely separated points of origin, and for 
channeling it to a central processing point. 
Stations may be strategically located in any 
number of departments where data originate. 
€. Friden FLEXOWRITER® (Model SPS) 
and SELECTADATA®—the Flexowriter is 
an automatic writing machine which pro- 
duces a code-punched tape while writing an 
original document. The punched tape auto- 
matically creates other records, eliminating 
the continuous and costly manual reprocess- 
ing of data. The Selectadata searches out 
and prints selected data in punched tape. It 


Friden announces a new concept of office automation 
... automation so hand-in-hand with practicality, there 


automation equipment to your particular needs... 





problems similar to yours. His help can be invaluable. 


That is “‘phase one” of your program. Next, you need 


equipment. Practical equipment, which can be used by 


can be programmed to select specific items 
in invoicing, names and addresses, any of 
scores of specified item data. 

D. Friden JUSTOWRITER®— any typist 
becomes a skilled type compositor as her 
typing on the Recorder unit produces both 
a typewritten sheet for visual check and 
punched paper tape which the Reproducer 
unit “reads” and reproduces with all lines 
perfectly justified. Automatically provides 
professional-looking composition for offset 
reproduction right in your office. 

E. Friden “Natural Way’? Adding Machine 
(Model ACY) America’s most versatile adding 
machine, subtracts and multiplies too. Full 
figures entered on keyboard register in 
Visible Check Window before they are printed 
or added. “Natural Way” Friden-patented 
keyboard “‘cradles” the working hand. 

F. Friden ADD-PUNCH® (Model APT) — 
Outstanding example of punched tape ac- 
counting efficiency. Lists figures and totals 





your present personnel without special training; equip- 
ment which is sanely priced, easy to install. And, above 
all, equipment which is expandable with your business. 
But with so many business machines available today, it’s 
hard to choose a particular one or combination of them 
which would be most practical for you. 

PractiMation is Friden’s answer. PractiMation is your 
guide to selecting the right machine for the right job at 
the right time. Here is a brief description of some equip- 
ment which Friden makes, sells, installs, and services: 


on adding machine tape... at the same time, 
selected data is punched into tape to pro- 
gram for subsequent automatic processing— 
payrolls, audits, inventory control. 

G. Friden COMPUTYPER® (Model CTS) — 
writes and figures a complete invoice in one 
operation with virtually no operator inter- 
vention. Reads alphabetical or numerical 
data from punched tape, edge-punched cards 
or tabulating cards; data not pre-punched is 
entered through the typewriter keyboard. 
The Computyper CTS and any good typist 
make up an entire billing department. 


These are a few of the amazing machines 
Friden offers the world of business to increase 
general office efficiency. PractiMation, you'll 
find, can work for your company too. In 
Friden’s file there probably is a proven answer 
to the specific problem of your office. For in- 
formation call your local Friden office or write 


to Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


© 1960 Friven, inc. 


FRIDEN, INC. SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA @ SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE, THROUGHOUT THE FREE WORLD 


- Hriden 












50 States 


thrive on 


Bridgeport —_ a LOSS 
Metals yenee me 
COPPER... to help siverplate serve 


Beauty that will last for a lifetime of service is an essen- 
tial selling point for manufacturers of contemporary holloware 
and flatware. Leading manufacturers of these products build in 
enduring beauty and quality with base metals by Bridgeport. 
Copper, nickel silver and brass must have the finest mill finishes 
possible to make the polishing and buffing prior to silverplating 
fast and economical. Quality Bridgeport metals, combined with the 
silversmith’s consummate skill, result in silverplate that satisfies the 
most discriminating customers. 


remarosa te 


if your product demands a flawless finish like 
silverplate — start with Bridgeport aluminum, brass or copper, 
custom fabricated to your most exacting requirements. We can help 
you utilize these metals to your best advantage. 
Flatware by Oneida Ltd. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
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...l0 take the cool from the pool 


You can swim all year in water warmed by pool heaters, Pool Heater by McIntyre Engineering Company 
the latest trend in year-round outdoor living. To circulate water % 
around the heater’s combustion chamber, the manufacturer relies 

on %” soft temper Bridgeport Copper Tube. Excellent corrosion 

resistance and good thermal conductivity make Bridgeport Copper 

Tube a natural choice where heat and moisture are critical factors. 

In pool heaters and a multiude of other applications, its exceptional 

uniformity and controlled quality offer unmatched production 

benefits at lower cost. 


Which of Bridgeport's A to Z metals is best for 
you? Bridgeport’s Aluminum to Zirconium know-how can help 
you choose the metal best suited to your application. Call our near- 
est office, or write Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


SPECIALISTS IN METALS FROM ALUMINUM TO ZIRCONIUM 
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PARKERSBURG’S FULL LUNE ADVANTAGES 


Flexibility is a bonus with Parkersburg Metal YP A size and type to meet your 
Buildings. Parkersburg offers you easy expan- specific requirements 
sion, portability, complete weather tightness J Expandable to meet your growth 


and excellent appearance to fit your exact 


needs. A Parkersburg Metal Building means a “> Flexible for your unusual 


finer building at lower cost in less time. See problems 

the yellow pages for the name of your local “> Durably built for your climate 
Authorized Dealer-Erector, or contact Parkers- without premium cost 

burg for full details about the most complete Quick construction saves you 
line of metal buildings in the industry. valuable time and money 


To | aes 


METAL BUILDINGS MBMAF 


Building Division « The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company © Parkersburg, West Virginia 
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And how does Robertshaw 


jtve them the touch of 
& 
everyday magic ? 


These hands have revolutionized that 
American institution . . . the “comic” strip. 
Their magic brings to millions the jet- 
paced human drama of the air age, authen- 
tic to the last technical detail. Details like 
the pilot’s automatic oxygen regulator in 
the drawing above .. . one of the products 
of Robertshaw’s Aeronautical & Instru- 
ment Division, in Anaheim, California. 


Even without pen or brush, these famous |” 


hands have a touch of magic . . . everyday 
magic which they share with most Ameri- 
cans. For whether these hands grasp the 
wheel of a car... dial any desired climate 


on an air conditioner ... or simply draw = 


hot water from a tap ... they have the help 
of Robertshaw controls. Controls that do 
much of the thinking and watching to make 
life simpler, safer and more comfortable in 
this world of growing automation, 








The famous hands in the studio take for 
eranted hot water at the twist of a wrist. 
They can, because an automatic Unitrol® 
made by Robertshaw’s Grayson Controls 
Division, in Long Beach, California, 
watches over the water heater . . . just as 
controls from other Robertshaw divisions 
make hundreds of things in the home, in 
land, sea or air travel and in industry, 
dependably automatic. 


To check your identification of these 
famous hands see page 144. 
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mn CONTROME 


CONTROLS © 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia @ Subsidiaries 
and/or affiliates in Canada, Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, 
Mexico and Australia, 





EXCLUSIVE ON UNITED AIR LINES 








RAF/JET FREIGHT 


Reserved Air Freight. RAF®/Jet Freight lets you 
reserve space aboard a United Air Lines DC-8 Jet 
Mainliner® and assures you that all shipments get 
where you want them, on time. Just call United 
and definite space will be reserved for your ship- 
ment, on either a one-time or a recurring basis. 


Expanding service. RAF /Jet Freight is now avail- 
able to or from New York, Washington-Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle-Tacoma, and Portland, Ore. 


Fly United and ship United 


for extra care on the best of the jets 





Best of the jets—for shipping, too. United Air 
Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliners are equipped with the 
finest temperature control in any aircraft and are 
serviced on the ground with completely new jet- 
age handling equipment that gives your shipments 


faster, yet more careful handling. 
Freight 


RAF /Jet 


service can help you. Call any United Sales 


Learn how e¢rowing 


office or write to United Air Lines Cargo Sales 
Division 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, IIL. 
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YET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 
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This is The Center of Industrial America 


Books and brains have ample op- 
portunity to get together here. 

Over a hundred colleges and uni- 
versities pour living knowledge into 
the youth of this area. With as fine 
an education as available anywhere, 
young people find gainful opportuni- 
ties to apply that education just a 
few steps from home. 


Work and leisure, in beautiful bal- 
ance, are the major attributes of this 
region. Aluminum windows, auto- 
mobile parts, chemicals and cement, 
home appliances, power shovels, 
children’s books fan out from here 
by truck, train, plane or ship to 
every spot on the globe. 

Yet, within minutes of this bee- 


hive of opportunity lie streams, 
woods and lakes, quiet towns and 
fertile farms . . . peaceful living for 
a man and his family. 

Commerce, industry, education... 
top opportunities for all, you find 
here in The Center of Industrial 
America . . . served so well by the 
Ohio Edison System. 














It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your 
plant in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Com- 
pany, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or J. F. Dunlevy, 
Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 E. Washington St., New Castle, Pa. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY °¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 
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\ Vesti nghouse uses ie ana 


ACETATE SHEETING TO SELL AUTO BULBS 


Westinghouse packages a complete line of auto bulbs— 
five different sizes—in Celanese Acetate sheeting. The 
products beckon to customers through their sparkling 
acetate showcase. And look at the intricacy of the thermo- 
forming. The slide track blister fits closely over all ten 
bulbs, holding them tightly to the backing yet easily 
accessible for unit-by-unit sale. Acetate blister packs are 
rigid, protective, won't embrittle even when stored for 


years... and they re economical. too! 


If you want a cost-cutting way to make a top quality 


package, why not see what thermoformed acetate sheeting 
can do for you? Blister packs can be produced at high 
speed, with filling and sealing operations accomplished 
automatically. We'd be vlad to discuss the costs of con- 
verting your operation to blister packaging. Or, send for 
literature on thermoforming. Celanese Plastics Company, 
1 Division of Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 
228-B, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. Celanese! 


iv Limited, Montreal, Tore 
»., Inc., [80 Madison Avenue, New ¥ 


acetate...a C Pelaueace packaging plastic 






















BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


eee Wmee Is business slowing down ever so slightly? You might suspect it from 
FEB. 13, 1960 the present look of both the auto and the steel industries. 


Production of autos has been pared a bit, partly by walkouts and partly 
by intent. Steel orders are reported slackening. (And this could be cause 
and effect: Detroit easing up a bit, ordering less steel.) 








A breather for business now could have profound significance. 


A BUSINESS WEEK We have been going too fast, as might have been expected. The rush of 
steel users to replenish their inventories and the scramble to refill auto sales- 
rooms gave things a helter-skelter appearance. 


SERVICE There was, in fact, every indication that we were repeating the familiar 
inventory cycle despite unhappy past experiences. 


If high-level prosperity is to last, some restraint is indicated. 


You may have noticed a warning about going too far too fast in the 
February letter of New York’s First National City Bank: 



















“In nearly all major industries, business inventories are low in relation 
to current sales. ... Whether accumulation is crammed into the first part of 
1960 or cautiously stretched over a longer period can spell the difference 
between boom and bust or a sustainable expansion.” 





Ordinarily, businessmen don’t feel that they have much choice in shap- 
ing the inventory cycle. As much as they might like to order no more than 
they must have, there’s the nagging fear of getting squeezed out. 


Suppliers’ salesmen tell them to hurry, quite naturally. The story cir- 
culates that order books are becoming crowded. Everybody begins to won- 
der if there’s going to be enough to go round. 


Caution dictates: Order all you need and a bit to spare. When everyone 
does this, it begins to look as though nobody ever can get enough. 


Certainly it’s too early to say we’re coming through this period of re- 
stocking without the familiar squeeze developing. 
















Yet official guesses are that fully 20% of January’s record steel output 
was for inventory—say 212-million tons. And auto output outran sales by 
= some 250,000 cars which put the equivalent of perhaps 700,000 tons of raw 
steel into inventory in the form of cars stored with dealers. 


om This 3-million-plus tons of steel did not, of course, make up strike losses. 
But restocking at such a rate can’t go on indefinitely. 


ing 
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on- 
ca Remember how tight copper seemed as spring arrived in 1956? 


Remember that what feels like a frightful squeeze may prove to have 
been only adream. Then it can turn into a nightmare. 


ny, Prices rocketed. The official quotation reached 46¢ a lb., but most fab- 
pt. ricators were paying premiums of 5¢ and more in the “outside market.” 
Then, all at once, everybody realized there was too much, not too little. 





aver Copper went into its own private recession within the boom. The price 
dropped to 36¢ a lb. within the space of six months. By the time general 
business activity began to ebb, it was below 30¢. 











BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 
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Fortunately, up to now, prices haven't encouraged overbuilding of 
inventories in very many lines. 


The broad wholesale price index, in fact, is just where it was a year ago. 
Exclude farm products and foods (leaving almost entirely manufactured 
goods) and the rise has been less than a percentage point in a year. 


Over a three-year span, factory products’ annual rise averaged out to 
around 1°. 


Despite all the inflation talk, a good number of semi-manufactured and 
manufactured products have advanced very little in the last three years— 
and the prices of a few are lower. 


Tires and tubes wholesale for 15% less than they did at the end of 1956, 
while petroleum products are about 5°o cheaper. Household appliances still 
are less expensive. So are asphalt roofing and paperboard. 


Floor coverings cost a little less than at the end of 1956 while household 
furniture wholesales for only 242° more. 


Consumers may be paying 5° or 6% more, on the average, for hard- 
ware. And a lot of things that go into building a new home or into home 
repair are up. But flat glass is just about unchanged. 


Things that consumers don’t pay for, at least directly, have gone up. 
The rise runs 6% to 10% on most types of machinery (although prices here 
mean little because product improvement can’t be measured). 

If you’re buying industrial chemicals, your average price is up 1° in 
three years. Drugs and pharmaceuticals are up 1142%—but the rise still 
leaves this average about 6% below the 1947-49 base. 


Raw materials bought by industry haven’t changed at all in five months, 
on average, if you go by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ spot index 


To be sure, there Mad been a rise of 20% from the recession low to levels 
prevailing last September. But the index is 5% to 6% lower than it was 
late in either 1955 or 1956. And the average for metals is fully 20% lower 
than at the 1956 high. 


Credit certainly hasn’t had any marked influence in restraining busi- 
ness enthusiasm so far in the new year. 


You can see this from posted rates on Treasury bills and commercial 
paper. But even if you weren’t watching, your banker would tell you he 
has a little more money on tap than at yearend—and quite a little more than 
he expected to have at this point. In fact, he’s not talking of a boost in the 
“prime rate” as an any-minute thing. 


Maybe, in the last analysis, the psychological effect of the fall in the 
stock market is playing the major part in business caution right now. 


. Nobody can quite see why prices should have come down just at this 
time except that “they were too high.” It’s too early for the market to be 
forecasting a turn in business—or is it? 


There’s a lot of this talk; maybe it’s having a healthy effect. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 13, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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MA # | C Completely Automatic “Once Through” Operation ios 
AUTO-STAT Gives You Perfect Black on White Copies of Everything in Half the Time 
Why settle for part-time copying methods when it’s so easy thing. Just ‘‘in and out’’ copies letters, invoices, receipts, 

P and fast to copy everything with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto charts, blueprints, bids, reports, quotations, photographs, 
Stat. You just hand any paper to this amazing new copy- etc.—every paper, every color—one or both sides. Every 
maker and it hands it right back along with a clear, sharp, business can use the Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat, and it's 
black on white copy. It’s that easy—that fast to copy every- priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 

a = oe 
SEND FOR THIS NEW FREE BOOK! : eo! a 
cee eee eeeeeeee Seeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee sere i COPYMAKERS 
16 full-color pages packed with illustrations and facts that point out the oc es =~, 
many Money and Time Saving applications and advantages of Apeco Lf 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. 10 minutes of reading that can save you Se | “TW ] 
thousands of dollars annually for your business. = 4 ebpcg tadan Sf ee 
a BUSINESS MACHINES ¥ LAMINATORS 
Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card Will Rush Your Free Book To You oe es ors | 
j 
a i 
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SS BINDERS 


the fuiltine tix your ofgice today! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


e” APECO | 2100 West Dempster Street +» Evanston, Illinois 


*APECO, APECO AUTO STAT and UNIMATIC are trade marks of American Photocopy Equioment Company Reg. in U.S. Pat Off 
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this new Chevrolet knows you like your comfort 
(and keeps mighty quiet about it!) 


Nothing else pampers you with quite the same roominess and ride—and such serene silence—as this ever-lovin’ 
’60 Chevrolet. That’s because nobody else bends so far over backwards to find out what you want and bring it 
to you. For example, Chevy’s the only car in the leading low-priced three to cradle you on coil springs at every 
wheel. And there are new body mounts—plus soft-spoken engines—to make your ride as quiet as a whisper. 
Check your dealer on all the ways Chevy’s been thoughtful of you (including new, budget-pleasing prices). 


Roomier Body by Fisher (with a 25°; smaller transmission Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy's famed ever-faithful dependability), 
tunnel for more foot room up front). . c - 7 

ape: pik: P. Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 
Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 
New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
up to 10°. more miles on a gallon). . , 


(specially designed for long lining wear). 
Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations Clicekaled Uitetebads od Gaamiat Mabue CHEVROLE! 
lo satisfy the mos n ricky driver). Detroit 2, Michigan. 


there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the Bel Air Sport Coupe 
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" Why Stocks Have Lost in Sheen 


clyde A major factor in the slump 

| is a return to bonds and the 

waning of the cult of equities. 

It doesn’t necessarily signal 
business danger. 





er. 








Businessmen everywhere are trving to 
figure out just what the stock market is a 
saying. 

Since the beginning of the year, stock 
prices have suffered ‘the sharpest drop 
in the shortest time in more than two 
he years—and the worst January decline in ‘i 
living memory (chart). On the first 
trading day of 1960, the Dow-Jones T 
industrial index hit an all-time high of 
685. ‘Then the slide began, a slide that 
has been almost uninterrupted. 

‘This week, the index closed on Mon ~ 
day at just over 619—a decline of almost 
10% from the peak. On Tuesday, a TT 
rally sent the Dow-Jones over 628; then 
on Wednesday, the rally faded, with 
the index closing just above 623. Vol- 
ume was light, indicating that most 
investors were on the sidelines, waiting 
+ a to see which way the market will 
turn. | 7 
¢ Paper Losses—There is no sign vet 
that the decline is ushering in a major : 
bearish phase in which selling brings a 
out more selling. Although investors 
are nervous, there is no panic and no 
distress selling. Indeed, the very thin- 
ness of the market, which makes for 
wide swings, is evidence that most of 620 > + T 
the losses are strictly on paper. + 

Some on Wall Street think that the 
drop to date is basically a_ technical 
correction. ‘They explain that stock 
prices were being bid up too high, and 
that the general “expectation of a lower 620 = 
level of “business somewhat later in 
the vear brought about anticipatory scll- 
ing. ‘They insist that the kind of 
shakeout the market is now going 
through is typical of the selloffs that 
afflict. a bull market in its later stages. 610 = 
And one expericneed institutional in- 
vestor thinks it has gone about as far 
as it will go. 

* Second Thoughts—But an_increas- Dow-Jones 30 Industrials ©ausiness weer 

ing number are impressed by the extent 600 | j ! i N " " 
of. the decline and the lack of a spir- 11 18 25 1 8 15 
ited rally. As they sce it, the market's 
decline indicates ‘a basic reappraisal in 
investor attitudcs—a reappraisal that 
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could have an effect on business itself. 

Che market cannot be ignored as an 
economic forecaster. During the postwar 
period, in fact, its record as an ad- 
vance indicator has been surprisingly 
good. So in some quarters, particularly 
in Wall Street and in Washington, 
there is now a feeling that the market 
may be sending up significant warning 
signals. 

I'rue, the drop in stock prices has not 
had any effect on business activity. The 
cconomy appears in good shape, appar- 
ently suffering from nothing more than 
the normal midwinter slowdowns in 
construction and in car sales. But the 
market’s poor performance has cooled 
off business enthusiasm and underlined 
doubts about the outlook. 

Some economists, for example, think 
that the market is plainly indicating the 
need for an adjustment. They say that 
the market is reflecting the widespread 
belief that American industry is pricing 
itself out of world markets and that the 
U.S. balance of payments deficit will 
not be cured without a definite shaking 
out of the economy. 
¢ Eye-Catching Bonds—But a far sim- 
pler explanation of the market’s decline 
is available. This explanation is not 
inconsistent with the view that financial 
stress is making itself felt, or with the 
idea that the correction may well be 
near its end. The fact is that the aver- 
age vield in common stocks is far below 
the yield on high-grade bonds. This 
differential, which has been in evidence 
since late 1958, did not matter so long 
as stock prices were rising and bond 
prices falling. But now, bonds are be- 
ginning to appear relatively stable, 
stocks more volatile. 

This situation is bringing about a 
recognition that equities should not be 
considered the exclusive medium for 
every type of investor. For the first time 
in several years, Wall Street sees fixed- 
income obligations as an alternative to 
stocks. 
¢ Selectivity—The market’s downturn 
is forcing Wall Street into this review 
of its thinking. Stocks won’t go up 
merely because they are common stocks. 
Instead, the market is putting new em- 
phasis on its old formula—selectivity. 

In the earlier stages of the bull mar- 
ket, selectivity was talked about but not 
practiced. There was little need for it, 
because almost every stock seemed to 
be going up. Now, though, analysts are 
once again applying stern tests. 

Paradoxically, this may mean even 
more price pressure on those issues that 
are considered worthy. Though over-all 
demand may well be reduced, there will 
probably be a very strong market for a 
select number of shares, while the rest 
of the market marks time. 
¢ Bears and Bulls—There is no doubt 
that this is a fundamental shift. But 


it does not mean that the stock market 
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is destined to crash. Nor does it mean 
that the bond market will now embark 
on a long bullish phase of rising prices 
and falling yields. 

A bear market in stocks and a bull 
market in bonds are both possible—but 
not probable. What is far more likely 
is that the heavy favoritism for com- 
mon stocks will be displaced by a better 
equilibrium between stocks and bonds. 
This would mean a greater degree of 
stability in stocks as well as bonds. 
¢ Cult of Equities—In the last few 
vears, there was a mass rush into equi- 
ties—and what amounted to a mass 
cold-shouldering of fixed-income securi- 
ties. Even the most conservative of 
institutions, such as American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph’s pool of pension 
funds, joined the cult of equities and 
helped give common stocks a new 
status. The public followed their ex- 
ample. This demand for equities helped 
bid up stock prices to record levels. 

The economic climate—particularly 

the strong resistance to declines—served 
to support this movement. So did psy- 
chological fears of inflation, which fav- 
ored equities as a hedge. But whatever 
the reason, the demand for stocks was 
much greater than the available supply; 
the inevitable result was higher prices 
—and higher price-earnings ratios. 
e Accent on Growth—Moreover, the 
cult of equities led institutions to de- 
velop a special appetite for a small num- 
ber of growth issues. ‘The concentrated 
and automatic demand for these shares, 
and the use of the dollar-averaging 
technique, resulted in bidding up their 
prices to extreme levels. 

This development, according to Sam 
L. Stedman of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., led to “an overpricing of over- 
accepted growth stocks.” As Stedman 
sees it, many of the companics pre- 
ferred by the institutions did not per- 
form as promised. The oils, a_ big 
institutional favorite, were the first to 
bring disenchantment; now other groups 
are being sol< off. 
¢ Back to Bonds—But the disenchant- 
ment with equities also results from the 
much more attractive vields offered on 
fixed-income securities. Many institu- 
tions—but particularly life insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, pen- 
sion funds, and bank-managed trust 
funds—need income. Although they 
rushed into equities to acquire capital 
gains, they are returning to bonds be- 
cause of the decreasing yields and 
greater risks of stocks and the increas- 
ing yields and safety of bonds. 

One Wall Street observer says this 
change should have been expected. He 
points out that most institutional men 
have a bond background. He adds: 
“They went into equities because it 
was the thing to do, and for a time they 
had no worries because prices soared. 
But now that thev can get 5% on a 


bond, they feel more comfortable.” 
¢ Still Loyal to Stocks—But though 
the demand for equities is no longer 
running at fever pitch, it is still strong. 
Sales of mutual funds are doing well, 
and most mutual fund managers are 
sure that equities will provide profits 
over the long tun. Even those institu- 
tions now cutting down on the equities 
in their portfolios say they will con- 
tinue to favor holding a large propor- 
tion of common stocks. 

This was clear from interviews BUSI- 
NESS WEEK had this week with dele- 
gates to the American Bankers Assn. 
midwinter trust conference in New 
York. Most bankers said they will 
favor stocks and are continuing to stick 
to dollar averaging. But they are par- 
ing their portfolios of equities and are 
putting more and more of the new 
funds that become available into high- 
vielding bonds. 
¢ Business Will Tell—lhus, this is 
probably one time that Wall Street will 
take its cue from the business climate. 
If business continues to do well in the 
first half of 1960 and does not show 
weakness in the second, the market may 
well move up again. ‘This won’t mean 
a new cult of equitics—but simply a 
realization that the market is oversold. 
If this is the case, it may now be near 
the bottom; a crawl—if not a snapback— 
will follow, with the index moving in 
a comparatively narrow range between 
600 and 700. 

If, on the other hand, business does 
turn down, and the international finan- 
cial situation worsens, then stock prices 
may be in for a further beating. ‘This 
seems much less likely, but it remains 
possible. 

Even this won’t mean that equities 
are headed out of fashion. The shift 
now under way is unlikely to become a 
mass revulsion, culminating in a crash. 
lor that to happen, stock prices would 
first have to attempt to defy gravitv— 
and economic conditions. Strong as the 
bull market has been, it has never gotten 
out of hand; the decline to date sug- 
gests that a flight from reality—and a 
subsequent crash—is no longer a threat. 
¢ Looking Back—Since 1955, there 
have been five previous major declines. 
The Eisenhower “heart attack market” 
in 1955 saw a fall of 11.6% in 12 davs. 
When the discount rate was raised in 
April, 1956, an 11% drop ensued in 35 
davs. The Suez crisis precipitated an 
11.4% drop in 36 days. The 1957 re- 
cession break lasted 69 davs, with the 
decline reaching 20.5% and last fall’s 
dip, caused chiefly by fears of tight 
money, lasted 35 days and trimmed 
10.3% off the averages. 

This decline is steeper than any since 
the heart attack market. But this is an 
older bull market, and there are many 
technical differences between this drop 
and the earlier ones (page 120). 
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AIR FORCE chiefs point to immense retaliatory power of SAC’s intercontinental bombers; 
the U.S. now has some 500 B-52 jets, will add 200 long-range bombers in next four years. 


The Real Issues Behind 
Confusion on Defense 


Underneath the conflicting 
arguments is a structure of 
basic facts—and some funda- 
mental questions that they pose. 


Over the past vear, the national de- 
bate over defense has frequently done 
more to confuse than to clarify. It has 
been befogged by  cross-currents of 
political partisanship, by vested profes- 
sional military intercsts, and by genuine 
disagreement among the authorities 
over matters of fact and judgment. 

rhe confusion has been compounded 

in recent weeks by the Administration’s 
strangcly contradictory revelations about 
intelligence estimates of Russian mis- 
sile strength. 
* Revisions and Re-Revisions—Congress 
was told first that a vear-old quantitative 
estimate of Russian missile capabilities 
had been scaled down because of a 
change in method for computing intel- 
ligence. When this stirred up a rumpus, 
the official word got out that the 
ground rules for toting up intelligence 
estimates had not been changed after 
all 

Meanwhile, Congress was informed 
that a new qualitative analysis shows 
that the Soviet ICBM’s accuracy will be 
inferior to ours—although Russian space 
shots showed evidence of great accuracy. 
Then, when the Russians plunked a 
missile 7,767 miles into the Pacific— 
reportedly within 1.2 miles of the target 
—a new intelligence estimate was hastily 
made upgrading Russian accuracy. 

* Facts and Judgments—lor the con- 
cerned newspaper-reading citizen the 
confusion is going to get worse rather 
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than better in coming months as the 
debate over military appropriations 
sharpens. 

Actually, the confusion is not so 
great as it appears. There are some 
basic facts on which there is little dis- 
pute, and simply to lay them out 
eliminates much of the confusion. 
There are uncertainties about future 
events, which nothing but history will 
ever decide. And there are arguments 
about questions of judgment and 
opinion of the sort on which it will 
always be possible for honest men to 
disagree—and on which any citizen has 
to make up his own mind. 
¢ How We Stand Now—Look first at 
the situation as of nght now. 

First agreed point: The objective of 
U.S. strategy is to deter war—both the 
big nuclear and the limited localized 
types—and the strategy is to do it with 
a balanced military force. 

This balanced force consists of (1) 
nuclear striking forces to deliver hvdro- 
gen bombs; (2) tactical air, ground, and 
naval forces to tackle a military crisis 
short of atomic war; and (3) an air de- 
fense system whose main job is to pro- 
vide sufficient warning of an enemy 
attack to alert our bombers and missiles 
for a retaliatory blow; it might also 
provide token protection to make the 
attacker’s mission more difficult. 

But the guts of this strategy is the 
realization that the U.S. and Russia 
are capable of mutual annihilation. The 
principal means of dealing with this 
possibility is to have the power to re- 
taliate with a devastating nuclear blow 
too painful for Russia to endure—and 
to have that power even after receiving 
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PRESIDENT Eisenhower insists that the 
missile gap is no threat to U.S. 


ADMIRAL Burke, chief of naval operations, 


urges more money for missile submarines. 
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GENERAL Power, head of SAC, warns that 
ICBMs can soon knock out U.S. bases. 
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the strongest single assault the Russians 
could deliver. 

Second agreed point: As of this mo- 
ment the balance of military power is 
in U.S. hands. On an over-all basis, the 
experts believe this country is militarily 
capable of preventing Soviet aggression. 

This capability is based largely on 
manned bomber forces. Right now the 
U.S. has some 500 B-52 jet bombers 
capable of flying well over 6,000 miles 
without refueling, and about 1,200 
B-47 medium-range jet bombers which 
can hit Soviet targets from overseas 
bases. We also have roughly 600 Navy 
carrier attack planes and at least 700 
Air Force light bombers or fighter- 
bombers poised close to the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

At any given moment something ap- 
proaching one-third of these aircraft are 
ready for immediate action—an enor- 
mously powerful striking force. How 
many could get through to targets in 
Russia? This is one of those questions 
that can never be answered firmly in ad- 
vance. There is always the possibility 
that the Russians have anti-aircraft de- 
vices more advanced than we know 
ibout. But the best professional opinion 
is that at least half the planes which 
took off would reach their targets. 

With manned aircraft, therefore, the 
U.S. could hit some 100 targets with 
hydrogen bombs aimed on Russian cit- 
ies from continental U.S. bases, and 
could deliver another 200 or so from 
overseas bases—plus hitting targets near 
the borders with short-range craft. 

In addition to aircraft, we now have 
45 Thor missiles with a 1,500-mile 
range emplaced at British bases. Sixtv 
more intermediate range missiles will be 
stationed in Britain, Italy, and Turkey 
in the next vear or so. 
¢ The Opposition—The Russian strik- 
ing force today is far weaker. They 
have only some 250 bombers with inter- 
continental range—perhaps cnough to 
deliver bombs on some 50 U.S. targets. 
In addition they have about 500 me- 
dium range bombers and several thou- 
sand of short range; these are a threat 
to Europe but couldn’t reach the U.S. 

In addition to aircraft, the Russians 
now have about 500 intermediate range 
missiles. These lack ICBM range, but 
have the missile characteristic of being 
unstoppable. Their importance is that— 
fired in time—thev could knock out the 
overseas bases from which U.S. me- 
dium bombers operate. They could 
also reach the Pacific Coast. And Rus- 
sian submarines launching short-range 
missiles pose a threat of uncertain di- 
mensions to the whole coastal U.S. 
¢ Balance—Neither the U.S. nor Rus- 
Sla possesses today enough interconti- 
nental missiles to have any military 
significance. ‘The Russians have about 


10 ICBMs ready to fire right now. 
Ihe U.S. has about three. Six months 
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from now, Russia will probably have +0 
and the U.S. 20. 

Adding up today’s situation: The 
U.S. can deliver a far stronger blow 
against Russia—a completely devastat- 
ing blow—than Russia can deliver 
against the U.S. But neither side can 
marshal enough destructive power to 
escape intolerable retaliation. An at- 
tack by either would be suicide. 


1. The Decisive Question 


It is possible to look as much as four 
vears into the future and _ still be 
reasonably clear about the military facts. 
For what happens during those four 
vears will be the result of decisions al- 
ready made, contracts already let, pro- 
jects already started. Here is how the 
facts look. 

The situation on manned bombers 
will not change greatly. The Russians, 
concentrating on missiles, will add few 
bombers. The U.S. will add some 200 
intercontinental bombers of improved 
performance to the present 500. ‘This 
may produce a net increase in striking 
power, or it may merely counterbalance 
improvements in anti-aircraft defense. 

The first key fact about these four 
vears is that they are the years in which 
the ICBM will replace the long-range 
bomber as the principal weapon of at- 
tack or retaliation. 

The second kev fact is that during 
these vears the Russians will be drawing 
steadily ahead of the U.S. in missile 
hitting power. By the best available 
information, here is the schedule: 

In mid-1961, the U.S. will have 
about 60 ICBMs ready to fire. The 
Russians will have perhaps 150. 

In mid-1962, the U.S. will have 
180; the Russians, some 350 to 400. 

In mid-1963, the U.S. will have 200 
to 250; the Russians, 400 to 500. 

By 1964, the U.S. will have its full 
present schedule of 270 ICBMs and 
the Russians will have well over 500. 
¢ Significance—What does this widen- 
ing missile gap mean? Is it a disaster? 
Is it unimportant? Does it call for ac- 
tion? 

Here is where the thoughtful citizen 
begins to encounter questions to which 
no one can provide him an answer; 
the professionals disagree, and he will 
have to make up his own mind. 

At least the question can be clarified. 
It is not simply a matter of asking 
whether Russian power exceeds U.S. 
power. That question answers itself: 
Sometime in 1962, it would appear, 
the Russians will become able to deliver 
a harder blow than the U.S. can. But 
in the strange logic of the hydrogen 
bomb that question is not important; 
cither side can deliver a blow too great 
to endure, and that should be enough. 

The real question is this: Will the 
U.S. striking force be strong cnough 





during this period to do its job—to de- 
ter the Russians from a nuclear attack? 
That is, if the Russians deliver the 
strongest attack they can, can we (and, 
more important, the Russians) be sure 
that enough U.S. forces will survive to 
inflict more punishment on the Rus- 
sians than they can stand? 

¢ Veiled Answer—There is no undis- 
puted answer to that. 

For one thing, the question involves 
a psychological judgment: How much, 
in a sufficiently tense situation, would 
the Russians be willing to stand? But 
even at a more concrete level there is 
also room for argument. 

Thus, it is probably true that some- 
time in 1962 the Russians will have the 
capability to knock out with a surprise 
attack all the fixed bases from which 
our retaliation would come. Gen. 
I'homas Power, head of SAC, has made 
that point in recent statements. 

Yet that is not so conclusive as it 
sounds. Manned aircraft can operate 
after destruction of their bases if the 
are kept in the air rather than on the 
ground; there is no such air alert today, 
but the new military budget would au- 
thorize the President to incur the $1- 
billion-a-vear extra cost of an air alert 
if he ever decides it’s necessary. By 
1963, some U.S. ICBMs will be Min- 
utemen operating without fixed bases 
from mobile rail cars. Bv that vear, too, 
some of the ICBMs will be in un- 
derground launchers less vulnerable to 
attack than present bases. And cight 
submarines, carrving Polaris intermedi- 
ate range missiles, will begin operation. 

Clearly, some retaliatory power 
would survive anv Russian _ attack. 
Would enough survive surely to deter 
such an attack? That is the unanswer- 
able question—and the fact that it is 
just as unanswerable to a Russian as to 
an American is itself a deterrent. 

That unanswerable question is the 
fundamental one that underlies the 
bitter dispute over military appropria- 
tions and the equally bitter dispute 
that may very likely emerge in this 
vear’s Presidential campaign. 


Il. Space and Survival 


There are other questions in dispute, 
and the debate over them serves often 
to confuse the main issue. Some of 
them are technical issues: Was it wise, 
for instance, to stop development of 
more advanced manned bombers? _ Is 
there sense in trying to develop a 
missile capable of knocking ICBMs 
out of the air? 

There seem to be onlv two additional 
issues of fundamental policy involved 
in the military great debate. And both 
of them come down to judgments about 
the future on which no authoritative 
answer is possible. 
¢ Space and the Military—One relates 
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to space exploration. Should space ven- 
tures be treated—and financed—as an es- 
sentially civilian and scientific effort? 
Or should they be granted the priorities 
of a potentially crucial military area? 
No one argues that satellites and 
moon probes are weapons; at most the 
military can see reconnaissance and 
communications value to some of them. 
The case for attaching a military ur- 
gency to space work rests on an assump- 
tion that any development so new and 
so broad will have military meaning. 
Only the future will decide that. 
e Limited Wars?—A second relates to 
the idea of the balanced force. Since 
the 1953 “new look,” military planning 


has concentrated explicitly on weapons 
necessary for survival. (The Russians 
seem now to be starting a Sw ing to the 
same approach.) The question is 
whether we should also maintain a 
force to fight substantial non-nuclear 
wars where survival is not at stake. 

And the real question here is whether 
such wars involving more than token 
forces can occur in_ today’s world, 
whether they are not so likely to turn 
into hydrogen wars that no one would 
dare engage in them who is not willing 
to start an all-out war. 

That, too, is a question that only his- 
torians—future historians—can answer 
with confidence. 


Soft Pedal on Filter Claims 


New note in cigarette ads and commercials indicates 
the tougher stand the Federal Trade Commission is taking on 


all advertising practices. 


Cigarette makers will stop extolling 
the cffectiveness of their filters in re- 
moving nicotine and tars from smoke. 
Instead, cigarette advertisements will 
emphasize such old-fashioned appeals 
as quality, taste, and flavor. 

This turnaround marks a small revo- 
lution in the $190-million-a-vear cig- 
arette advertising ficld. What's more, 
it has significance far bevond that lim- 
ited area, since it reveals the new and 
powerful pressures that the Federal 
Trade Commission is exerting on all 
advertising practices. 

The change in cigarette radio-1'V 
commercials and print ads is the result 
of informal talks between F'1'C lawyers 
and the tobacco manufacturers. Until 
late last week, when FTC Chmn. Earl 
W. Kintner confirmed the switch at 
the Advertising Iederation of America 
convention in Washington, there were 
only rumors from the industry that 
something was in the works. 

Although FTC hasn’t said so, it is 
obvious that the move in filter adver- 
tising was timed to take advantage of 
the wave of public indignation last fall 
at disclosures of rigged ‘TV quizzes and 
pavola. I'T'C has been riding high ever 
since, cracking down harder—and with 
greater attention from = advertisers—on 
advertising content. 

l'l'C has long been involved in fight- 
ing cigarette advertising. But, more 
often than not, its cases charging false 
or misleading cigarette advertising 
bogged down on 10 vears or more of 
hearings and court appeals. 

Now, in one move, FTC has achieved 
a basic change in the advertising of an 
entire industry, without any litigation—a 
sure sign of its growing influence. Of 
course, ITC had industry cooperation, 
but it was cooperation certainly in- 
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spired part by this realization that 
FTC meant to file formal cases if filter 
claims were not dropped. In_ today’s 
atmosphere, a mere charge of false or 
misleading advertising is such bad pub- 
licity that advertisers are increasingly 
anxious to avoid a fight with FTC. 

A Goal Achieved—This change in at- 
titude on the part of major advertisers 
is precisely what Chmn. Kintner set out 
to accomplish when, late last vear at 
the height of the TV quiz scandals, he 
acknowledged that FTC was in the 
midst of an unparalleled attempt to 
root out what it considers false adver- 
tising (B\W—Dec.19°59,p73) 

The commission has had some sig- 
nificant accomplishments in the past, 
however. lor instance, it wrote an ad- 
vertising guide for tire advertising in 
1958 and won compliance by the big 
manufacturers to eliminate from their 
advertising much of the confusion on 
tire grades—de luxe, super de luxe, and 
the like. 

The cigarette achievement is looked 
on as far more important, since it fol- 
lows a planned program to increase the 
effectiveness of I’ TC as a watchdog for 
the consumer over advertising—includ- 
ing greatly increased monitoring of 
radio and ‘I'V commercials, conferences 
with the major TV networks on the 
problem of cleaning up commercials, 
and increased public pronouncements 
to keep advertisers on their guard—and 
the public aware of f° V'C’s role. 
¢ Individual Talks—Furthermore, the 
cigarette agreement mav indicate that 
ITC will be able to maintain the mo- 
mentum gained last year. 

The particular change on filter adver- 
tising evolved from private F'VC con- 
ferences on an individual basis with the 
cigarette manufacturers. ‘The ones most 


affected are Brown & Williamson ‘To- 
bacco Corp. (which FTC had earlier 
attacked for its new campaign for Life 
cigarettes); P. Lorillard Co., which 
makes Kents; and Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., with its L & M brand. R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., though it has 
the top-selling filter brand in Winston, 
has never used the less-tar-less-nicotine 
approach in its advertising. American 
Tobacco Co. stresses taste and fine to- 
bacco for Pall Mall and Luckies; its 
Hit Parade filter brand hasn’t been 
much of a factor in the market. 

Claims on effectiveness of filters in 
removing tars and nicotine created 
major stir in the industrv—and brand 
shifting by customers—when the linking 
nf smoking to lung cancer became a 
major public issue. In 1955, FTC is- 
sued a set of guides for cigarette ad- 
vertising, urging voluntary compliance 
by the companies. 

Among the guides was one stating 
that no ads should claim for a cigar- 
ette lower tars, nicotine, or other sub- 
stances than another brand if there 
wasn’t scientific proof to back up the 
claim. 

Later, in 1958, FTC asked the in- 
dustry to come up with uniform speci- 
fications for testing cigarette tar and 
nicotine content. But no satisfactory 
test was developed (though FTC still 
savs it believes one could be), so the 
commission decided in effect to remove 
the “competent scientific proof” excep- 
tion it had written into the 1955 
guide. 

Thus, cigarette companies were told 
that tar and nicotine claims will no 
longer be free from challenge. With 
the FTC false advertising case against 
Life cigarettes still pending, the indus- 
trv agreed to change ads rather than 
risk more bad publicity as a result of 
additional charges. 

Kintner, in confirming the rumors 
about filter ads, praised the industry for 
cooperating “to halt the tar derby.” He 
called the decision a “landmark example 
of industry-government cooperation in 
solving a pressing problem.” 

There is no firm deadline by which 
all tar-nicotine ads must disappear. But 
FTC is ready to prod any advertiser 
who seems to be delaving too long. ‘The 
companies had informally set a Feb. 1 
deadline for the switchover and _ their 
agencies worked day and night to iron 
out the mechanical wrinkles involved 
in developing new campaigns. 

FTC’s action is almost certain to 
have some effect on brand sales. Since 
the so-called cancer scare and the filter 
advertising campaigns, filter cigarettes 
have moved ahead sharply in their share 
of the market. Although the top filter 
brand, Winston, makes no tar-nicotine 
claims, others—such as Kent—that have 
used the better-filter-effect theme have 
become major national sellers. 
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CHAIRMAN of the new commission is 
Henry M. Wriston, ex-president of Brown. 





VICE-CHAIRMAN is Frank Pace, Jr., 


chairman of General Dynamics Corp. 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR is William P. 
Bundy, lawyer and CIA staff man. 
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Ready to Study National Goals 


More than a year after Eisen- 
hower’s proposal, a commission 
is appointed. Its report is sched- 
uled for next January. 


Thirteen months ago, in his State 
of the Union message, Pres. Eisen- 
hower proposed that a group of “‘self- 
less, able, and devoted individuals, out- 
side of government” be formed to 
define for America some long-range 
goals that “would not only spur us on 
to our finest efforts but also would meet 
the stern test of practicality ” 

After nearly foundering on a test of 
its own practicality, the Commission 
on National Goals suddenly came to 
life last week with the appointment of 
a chairman—70-vear-old Henry Merritt 
Wiauiston (top left)—and 10 other mem- 
bers. Choice of 42-year-old William 
P. Bundy (lower left) as executive 
director was announced this week. 
¢ Going Begging—As Eisenhower out- 
lined his idea more than a year ago, 
the commission was to represent both 
parties, vet be detached from govern- 
ment, and it was to be financed by pri- 
vate foundations. But the search for 
a key man to act as chairman proved 
slow and faltering. For months on end, 
the whole idea of a commission seemed 
to have died. 

Offers of the chairmanship were re- 
portedly turned down by Arthur F. 
Burns, former chairman of  Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
and Chancellor Lawrence Kimpton of 
the University of Chicago, among 
others. 

“Getting this job,” Wriston said 
this week, “was no flatterv to me. I 
know it has been hawked around for a 
long time and others have turned it 
down.” 

Why, then, had he _ accepted? 
“Well,” he says, “you don’t say no to 
the President of the United States. At 
least I don’t. I didn’t sav no to Mr. 
Truman either.” (Under Pres. ‘Tru- 
man, Wriston made a study of per- 
sonnel reforms for the State Dept.) 
¢ Opposed to Extremes—Wriston, 
who was president of Brown Univer- 
sity in 1937-55, is president of the 
Council on Foreign Relations and of 
the American Assembly, the high-level 


forum that Eisenhower set up for 
Columbia University when he was 
Columbia’s president. The White 


House announcement specified that the 
goals commission would operate 
through the American Assembly. 
Whiston describes himself as “a per- 
sonal friend, not a political friend” of 
Eisenhower. He says he once was “a 
discontented Republican” but has 


played no part in politics since 1925, 
He thinks of himself today as “an in- 
dependent, one who is against extremes, 
an old-fashioned liberal.”’ 

In his years of presiding over the 
American Assembly, Wriston has made 
a name for himself as a man who can 
in a few days hammer out of a hetero- 
geneous group a meaningful report and 
set of recommendations. With the 
help of the American Assembly _pat- 
tern and staff, he thinks the commis- 
sion can do the job that Eisenhower 
has set for it, and do it in the allotted 
time—11 months. ‘The commission is 
to report in January, 1961. 
¢ Fellow Members—Vice-chairman of 
the commission is Frank Pace, Jr. (pic- 
ture, left), chairman of General Dy- 
namics Corp. and_ former Budget 
Director and Secretary of the Army 
under Truman. Other members of the 
commission are: 

Dr. James R. Killian of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Eisenhower's 
former chief of science projects; Gen. 
Alfred Gruenther, Red Cross chairman 
and former NATO commander; AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany; Federal 
Judge Learned Hand; Chancellor Clark 
Kerr of the University of California; 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., former gov- 
ernor of Virginia and former president 
of the University of Virginia; Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor and president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce; James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard 
and ex-ambassador to West Germany, 
and Crawford H. Greenewalt, president 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Executive Director Bundy is a Wash- 
ington, D. C., lawver and a top aide 
to Allen W. Dulles in the Central In- 
telligence Agency. He is a son-in-law of 
former Secv. of State Dean Acheson, a 
son of Harvey Bundy, leading Boston 
lawyer and one-time Assistant Secretary 
of State, and a brother of McGeorge 
Bundy, Harvard dean and former close 
associate of Acheson. He is a Democrat. 
¢ Job of Digestion—W riston savs he ex- 
pects the commission to do a “think 
job” rather than add to the research 
already done by such groups as the 
Brookings Institution, National Plan- 
ning Assn., ‘I'wentieth Century Fund, 
the Rockefeller reports, and the Gaither 
reports. 

“Our job,” he says, “will be to pull 
all this material together and to build 
a program that’s based on the research 
already done.” 

Such a task runs the risk of turning 
into generalities and platitudes, if only 
to reconcile the views of commission 
members so different as George Meany 
and Crawford Greenewalt. But Wriston 
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says the report will be as little platitudi- 
nous as possible. 

It will be concerned with American 
values, which Wriston defines as “‘in- 
finite objectives,’ but more directly 
with goals or “reachable objectives.” 
And it will be concerned not only with 
ends but also with means. ‘The com- 
mission will not, of course, draft leg- 
islation, but Wriston hopes that it may 
succeed in laying out a set of conclu- 


sions that will be a close cousin to 
. 


legislative proposals. 

¢ Task Forces—Wriston proposes to 
enlist about 100 of the best minds in 
20 or 25 subject areas—about four men 
to cach area. He will ask each of these 
task forces to do some hard thinking 
and concluding, then to report. ‘The 
commission, aided by the American As- 
sembly staff, will match up, integrate, 
and reconcile these reports. Then it 
will reach its own conclusions. Wris- 
ton’s favorite injunction to conferees is, 
“make up your mind.” 

“Of course,” says Wriston, “we're 
not going to provide a blueprint to 
Utopia.” Nor will the commission turn 
out a massive tome; Wriston hopes for 
a book of manageable proportions that 
will hit hard on the vital issues, includ- 
ing such hotly controversial areas as 
defense, housing, and education. 

* Foundation Support—Wriston isn't 
discouraged by the coolness that the 
foundations have shown, pending the 
actual appointment of the commission. 

“That was last vear, last month, last 
week, when they had it set up in the 
other alley,” he says. He is confident 
that the funds will be forthcoming as 
the study gets under way. “The foun- 
dations know I don’t waste money,” he 
comments. Until such funds arrive, the 
American Assembly will bear costs. 
¢ The Principal Thing—Vice-Chmn. 
Frank Pace says he doesn’t know 
whether the commission can get any- 
where or not, “but how do you know 
unless you try?”” He says he doesn’t care 
whether the report is popular or po- 
litically palatable. ‘The real job, savs 
Pace, is to get the U.S. thinking and 
talking about the tasks to be done in 
the country’s near future. 

Wriston agrees in this purpose. He 
wants most of all a report that is “hard 
in its conclusions.” But this involves 
judgment, based on opinion—expert, 
incompetent, and so on. “We hope 
ours will be competent,” says he. 

The stress on reaching conclusions 
about rather well-known facts and 
trends, says Wriston, should save the 
project from becoming a gigantic boon- 
doggle whose conclusions are outdated 
before they are published. After the 
commission’s official report has been 
filed, he hopes for a series of American 
Assemblies that will poke into specific 
subject areas and keep the report in the 
stream of public discussion. 
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Congress Goes on Warpath 


Democratic majority, spurred by Presidential hopes 
of Sen. Johnson and others, is building up campaign issue by 
rushing housing, education, and other bills that invite veto. 


A Congress including a Senate full 
of Presidential candidates has taken on 
a surprising “new look” this year. It is 
rushing through controversial _bills— 
measures that openly invite a veto—and 
consequently its performance will be 
a campaign issue. 

Last year when the Democrats came 
back to Washington with a big new 
majority, Sen. Lyndon Johnson jumped 
ahead of the President with his own 
“state of the union” message promising 
a long list of social and welfare legisla- 
tion. ‘Che promises died when Pres. 
Eisenhower reasserted his influence and 
made it effective. Johnson, stressing the 
“half a loaf’ theory, about-faced and 
watered down legislation in hopes of 
meeting the veto threat—an effort that 
was not always successful. 
¢ New Spirit—lhis vear, so far, things 
have changed. Election-minded Demo- 
crats, with considerable help from Re- 
publicans, are willing to risk vetoes to 
create issues. It took only 20 minutes, 
for instance, for Scnate-House con- 
ferees to agree on a bill increasing grants 
for local sewage plant construction from 
$50-million to $90-million a vear. ‘They 
did it in full expectation that the Presi- 
dent will knock the bill down. Never- 
theless, when it reached the House 
floor, only one Republican rose to 
speak against it. 

An election reform bill that had gath- 
cred dust for several vears whipped 
through the Senate in stronger form 
than its backers had dared hope for. 
Bills to abolish the poll tax and give 
citizens of the District of Columbia a 
vote received the blessing of the Senate. 
lederal aid-to-cducation and housing 
bills—both threatened with vetoes—are 
well on their way. A strong civil nights 
bill looks like a good bet, though the 
exact form it will take is still to be 
worked out. 
¢ Play-by-Play—Here’s what Congress 
is accomplishing with some of the big 
ones: 

e Education: With only two days’ 
debate, the Senate passed a bill provid- 
ing $917-million a vear for two vears 
for school construction and_ teachers’ 
salaries. ‘The President had asked for a 
school bond guarantee program, cost- 
ing only $5-million the first vear, in 
which the federal government would 
help pav off the principal and interest 
over a 30-vear period. 

The Democratic bill approved by the 
Senate would allow states to use the 
money for either construction or salaries 


as they chose. Needy states would get 
more federal money for each dollar of 
their own than wealthy states, with the 
average state getting $4 for $1. 

The House Education Committee 
has tentatively agreed to knock out 
aid for teachers’ salaries to get the bill 
past the Rules Committee, and cut the 
total dollars down to about $325-mil- 
lion. ‘The House Democratic leader- 
ship aims to get the bill through in this 
form, and let the President veto it if he 
dare. Vice-Pres. Nixon, who was forced 
into breaking one tie with a vote against 
teachers’ salaries, will undoubtedly try 
to pressure the President into signing 
in order to kill school construction as 
a campaign issue. 

¢ Civil rights: Both the Demo- 
crats and the Administration proposed 
far-reaching measures to safeguard 
Negro voting rights. ‘The Senate leader- 
ship skillfully maneuvered the bills into 
the Rules Committee under Sen. 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.) in- 
stead of the Judiciary Committee 
headed by Sen. James O. Eastland 
(D-Miss.). Debate starts Monday, early 
enough to wear down a filibuster. In 
the House, the Rules Committee is 
being forced to let a voting rights bill 
come up for a vote on the floor. 

¢ Housing: Democrats are pushing 
a $]-billion emergency program author- 
izing the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. to buy up mortgages on middle- 
class housing, a measure labeled “in- 
flationary and unnecessary” by Housing 
Administrator Norman Mason. The 
housing subcommittee of the House 
starts hearings next week. 
¢ Tactics—Much of what Congress is 
doing can be explained by the Presi- 
dential hopes of Sen. Johnson—and the 
staunch support his unannounced Presi- 
dential campaign is getting from his fel- 
low Texan, House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn. 

Johnson hopes to go into the con- 
vention with 400 of the necessary 761 
delegates, but he cannot hope to get the 
nomination unless he makes himself at 
least acceptable to Northern liberals. 
The Senate majority leader also wants 
to overcome the great antagonism with- 
in the party that his “half a loaf’ pol- 
icies engendered last year. 

Then, too, a series of Democratic 
caucuses demanded by dissident sena- 
tors has produced a unity of action. 
After the Democratic caucus on the aid 
to education bill, only 11 Democrats 
dissented. 
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Oil Wells Don Mask and Muffler 


Drillers in the Los Angeles 
residential and Hollywood areas 
are camouflaging their opera- 
tions within soundproof towers. 


“Oil is where you find it—never 
where you want it,” goes a saying in 
the oil industry, borrowed and embel- 
lished from Gold Rush davs. or com- 
panies currently operating in the oil- 
rich Los Angeles basin, the problems 
of getting it after finding it have called 
forth technological and diplomatic skills 
the companies possibly never knew they 
had. 

Che reason is that Los Angeles’ most 
recently discovered oil wealth lies in 
the most inconvenient places—under 
homes, under motion picture company 
location lots, under some of the ritziest 
golf courses, even under a Beverly Hills 
high school. Obviously the clanking and 
hissing methods of oil exploration are 
impossible in such locales—the noise 
interferes with baby’s nap, Elizabeth 
l'aylor’s love scene, and golfers’ putting. 
Besides, property owners just plain 
don’t like any sign of oil operations. 

e In Mufti—The result has been the 
mvstically shrouded towers shown in 
the pictures. Concealed within cach 
tower and behind artful landscaping are 
all the components of a normal drilling 


20TH CENTURY-FOX pays no more 
attention to a shrouded oil tower on loca- 
tion than to the ruin of an old movie set. 
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or producing oil well. Borrowing a trick 
from the film studios where they now 
operate, oilmen have wrapped their 
derricks as cameras once were wrapped 
on sound stages, in a shell of thick 
plastic-coated batting. So little of the 
noise penctrates the sound-proofing that 
Metro-Goldwyn-Maver is able to oper- 
ate a sound stage within 15 ft. of a 
shrouded Continental Oil Co. derrick. 

Likewise, Universal Consolidated Oil 
Co. is able to operate 21 wells in an 
area surrounding a set where 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox is filming John O’Hara’s 
“From the Terrace.” Alan Guiberson, 
an independent producer, is increasing 
production on a well that has adorned 
the school grounds of Beverly Hills 
High School for several vears without 
impairing scholastic endeavors. As for 
the golfers at nearby Hillcrest and 
Rancho Park courses, there are no signs 
of decreased enthusiasm for the sport. 

The two golf course drilling opera 
tions are by Signal Oil & Gas Co., for 
itself and Richfield Oil Corp. Signa! 
has been active in the development of 
one of the largest town-lot drilling 
operations in the world, extending 10 
miles from downtown Los Angeles to 
Westwood. Signal’s primary problem in 
acquiring leases has been convincing 
homeowners that drilling can be done 
with a minimum of noise and mess. 


A strong selling point, undoubtedly, 
was the one-sixth rovalty offered to 
property owners who signed leases with 
the company. 

e Old Timers—One of the older hid- 

den oil operations is the one operated 
by Universal Consolidated on the hack 
lot of 20th Century-Fox. ‘This opera- 
tion has been in continuous develop- 
ment since November, 1954, and now 
totals 29 wells. Whe film company has 
been paid a base royalty of 114% since 
the first well was brought in, and 
shortly will begin to receive 50% of the 
profits. By contrast, one of the newest 
hidden drill sites is the one operated 
by Continental Oil at MGM. Conti- 
nental savs it brought in a producing 
well at 720 bbl. a dav in November, 
but had to shut it in right away for 
lack of a pipeline to carry the oil off. 
Negotiations are proceeding — with 
\IGM forea pipeline route that will not 
hurt film operations. 

Beverly Hills High School has a 

standing participation of $1 per bbl. 
of oil taken from its playground drill 
site. Under past operations, — this 
amounted to $1,200 per month. 
e Newcomer—Mobil Oil Co. also is 
getting into the act, This week, it an- 
nounced plans to begin drilling at a 
site on the south side of Brentwood 
Country Club. 


a 
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HIGH SCHOOL at Beverly Hills gets about $1,000 a month 


revenue from oil wells lying under its playground. 


RANCHO GOLF COURSE players are oblivious to the 
muffled operations of an oil drill on a nearby green. 
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The table above shows the liquor in- 
stry in 1959 enjoyed a good year—in 
deration. Consumption continued 
increase gradually, reaching about 


j 227-million gallons. That’s the closest 
! the industry has come to 1946's record 
of 231-million gallons. 

The tables above and on page 36 
i represent the best estimates obtainable 


BUSINESS WEEK on 1959 sales. Thev 


show these broad trends: 


Name brands withstood the vear’s 


buffeting from price cutting and private 


eling. 





Domestic blended whiskey continued 
to lose ground to domestic straight 
whiskey. 

Domestic whiskeys as a group again 
fell off in share of market as imports 
and vodka picked up in popularity. 
¢ Diversifying Taste—Attempting — to 
analyze these trends for BUSINESS WEEK, 
industry leaders gave this consensus. 
Diversification is spelling increasing sales 
for the more varied types of liquor. 

Thev see this as the consequence of 
growing use of liquor for in-home enter- 
taining, and changing social habits in 


Almost in Sight of Peak Again 


its use. In a period of high discre- 
tionary income, hosts will tend to offer 
an array of choices as a mark of pres- 
tige. They see snob appeal as an im- 
portant stimulus to increased sales of 
Canadian, Scotch, and Irish whiskies. 
And they discern a feminine taste in 
the popularity gains of such “mixing” 
liquors as rum and vodka. 

Several distillers profess to find in 
this shift in the use of liquor an ex- 
planation for the trend toward lower 
proofs. Bonded (100 proof) whiske\ 
continued to decline last vear. Brown- 
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Estimated 1959 Liquor. Sales by Leading Brands 
BRAND NO. OF CASES _— DISTILLER TYPE as ads 
MS __tin thousands) sé x 
Seagram 7 Crown .......,..7,000 Seagram Blend 
Gterteld 6c ccectcceccbvccce mane Walker Blend 
GR Grew iii vexe cv cacntss ee National Bond & Straight 
Seagram VO ......ccccnees 2paOO Seagram Canadian 
Canadian Club ............ 2,000 Walker Canadian 
Calvert Reserve .....,......1,900 Seagram Blend T 
Schenley Reserve ..........1,900 Schenley Blend 
Pk eee Beam Straight 
Ancient Age ..............1,450 Schenley Straight 
Corby’s Reserve ...... cree 1 4E0 Walker Blend 
Early Times ......... csvevee 1400 Brown-Forman Straight 
Fleischmann Preferred ...... 1,200 Fleischmann Blend 
POUT NNOR. 6s 00 bck 5% Seren Seagram Blend 
Old Taylor ..... ena teces 060 National Bond & Straight 
Old Sunny Brook ....... ....1,000 National Blend & Straight 
FEMS 60:5 var wh ar bases 950 National Blend & Straight ’ 
ec Sh PORE a eee 900 Seagram Blend 
ONE. eet ot ee xe . 850 Seagram Blend 
week @ Wille: .. 6.5 vce: e<. ae Fleischmann Scotch 
pO ae ee Py 4 21 Brands Scotch 
“ Kentucky Gentleman ....... 750 Barton Straight 
F Old Grand-Dad ........ avn ae National Bond & Straight 
, Ae ees Publicker Bond & Straight 
? FOE fp cepcecipeisecss « CD National Blend & Straight 
, Bene Soria. Fi wens invines. 660 Schenley Straight 
sg 
J = 
YS i cdcacitecectbaric 1 S00 National 
| Gentes. ksesadiw tives: 1608 Renfield 
Fleischmann’s .. eecceeeeeee 1,000 ~~ Fleischmann 
SOGOIN SE Sitesss csc cvceus 886 Seagram 
Hiram Walker ............. 800 Walker 
VODKA: eb abcess hc teisx tae Heublein | 











Milwaukee’s 


Dramatic New 
Air Conditioned 
Municipal 
Building 


Consulting Engineers: 
Halvor H. Garos and Earl W. May 


Electrical Contractors: 
Magow Electric Co. 


Architect: 
Eschweiller & Eschweiller 
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|... controls by ALLEN-BRADLEY, of course 


Milwaukee’s distinctive new Municipal Building —a 
dramatic example of long-range planning—combines 
beauty with utility. It is completely air conditioned, 
and, of course, the controls are by Allen-Bradley. 

The established record of reliable performance is the 
reason Allen-Bradley motor control is specified for air 
conditioning systems by those who know! The famous 
solenoid design—which only Allen-Bradley offers in all 
starters up through Size 8—has the simplest contact 
mechanism yet devised. There is only ONE moving part 
... and this is your assurance of millions of trouble free 
operations through the years. There are no bearings 
to corrode and stick .. . no flexible jumpers to wear. 

In addition, the double break, silver alloy contacts— 
standard on all A-B control—are always in perfect 
operating condition and remain so without service at- 
tention. Also, all A-B starters have permanently accu- 
rate thermal overload relays that prevent motor burn- 
outs. To insure years of reliable, maintenance free serv- 
ice—insist on Allen-Bradley quality motor control. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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This is the major A-B Bulletin 798 control center with A-B motor 
starters for the auxiliary equipment in the new Milwaukee Munici- 
pal Building. Adjacent cabinets to the right contain Allen-Bradley 
starters for the large compressor motors. 


ALLEN -BRADLEY 


Member of NEMA 


















Spirit Blends ...... 


SUNS cccccvcceceved 
DOMES cctcccccceseceet 
DED. weccendonscoesat 
GRD ccvecsoesceced 
| er ee 
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TOTAL NON-WHISKEY 23.7 22.8 


* Estimated 


TOTAL 





Shifts in Liquor Consumption by Types 


(Percent of Total Liquor Consumption) 


1959* 1958 1949 


31.9% 33.6% 66.2% 

26.4 25.8 8.7 
4.4 5.3 5.4 
8.0 7.3 44 
5.3 4.9 2.7 
0.3 0.3 0.4 


9.0 8.9 7.1 
6.8 6.3 0.0 
3.4 3.3 2.2 
2.4 2.4 1.3 
1.7 1.5 1.3 
0.4 0.4 0.3 


1 2.2 


CONSUMPTION .. .227.0 215.5 212.1 





(Wine Gallons in Millions) 


Forman Distillers Corp. made it almost 
unanimous last year by joining the 
group of distillers offering “‘combina- 
tion labels” of straight whiskev—and 86 
and 100 proof labels of the same brand. 

Many distillers, finding the 86 proof 
outselling the 100 proof by a wide 
margin, conclude that today’s con- 
sumers want a lighter liquor, a_ less 
marked whiskey taste. This trend suits 
the distillers’ taste, too; lower proof 
means reduced excise taxes for them. 
¢ Full Lines—This consumer trend to 
diversification has been anticipated in 
the merger movements of the distillers. 
Brown-Forman, which grew several 
years ago from a straight bourbon spe- 
cialist into a relatively full-line distiller 
by acquiring several companies, com- 
ments: “This will continue to be a 
contracting industry. The economics 
of it are against the one-line distiller. 
The distributors are at the mercy of 
the multi-brand supplier; if they have 
to drop the one-line distiller, that’s 
that.” 

James B. Beam Distilling Co. appar- 
ently agrees. Last year there was talk 
that this one-line bourbon maker was 
about to be swallowed up by one of 
the bigger companies. But Beam has 
since expanded its line to include a 
Scotch and a vodka, and probably will 
add several other brands this year. 
¢ Agency Switches—Diversification has 
posed some advertising perplexities. Ac- 
cording to Advertising Age, liquor ac- 
counts led the list of 1959 agency shifts. 
Consultant Clark Gavin blames. this 
on an uncertainty as to how to promote 
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diversification. “Many of the agencies 
associated themselves so thoroughly 
with the older ‘bottle and price’ ad 
that the client has insisted on a new 
agency for the new approach. But 
the new agencies are having a tough 
time threading their way through the 
myriad taboos which still restrict liquor 
advertising.” 

Agency men have enjoved greater 
scope since the industry lifted its self- 
imposed ban on depicting women in 
liquor advertising, but they have pro- 
ceeded rather gingerly with the fair 
sex. 
¢ Brand Promotion—How do_ these 
trends affect distillers’ marketing strate- 
gies? Seemingly, they would point to 
heavy advertising expenditures to build 
strong consumer brand preferences. 
A couple of other considerations 
strengthen this push. Most liquors 
(leaving out the cordial category) have 
marginally different taste characteris- 
tics; thus it behooves individual dis- 
tillers to build strong brand images. 
Heublein’s success with Smirnoff in 
vodka points up the approach. Vodka 
is probably the most characterless spirit 
produced. But by heavy advertising ex- 
penditures, Heublein has promoted 
Smirnoff into a dominant brand _posi- 
tion in the field. 

Secondly, the distillers, still mindful 
of prohibition sentiment, have com- 
mitted themselves to a policy of not 
appearing to encourage increased indi- 
vidual consumption. And over the past 
decade, per capita consumption has re- 
mained virtually static. Again, sound 






marketing strategy would indicate the 
course of trading up the consumer to 
higher-priced brands. 

¢ Depth Soundings—Despite these con- 
siderations, the industry has been pre- 
senting two faces to the public in the 
last few years. There has been a definite 
trend to advertisements and point-of- 
sale material of the mood music type. 
But there has also been an increasing 
amount of “deep dealing” (heavy price 
cutting) and private labeling. Why? 

Consumer research provides one key. 
Recently, some distillers have trained 
their depth probes on the hitherto 
taboo topic of why people drink. They 
have come up with some fascinating 
conclusions. One such study found 
boredom as the main motivation. An- 
other, digging deeper, came up with the 
Freud-laden answer that oral gratifica- 
tion furnished the compelling urge for 
drinking. Having isolated these ap- 
peals, the distillers quietly closed up the 
findings and went back to their old 
advertising appeals. Said one: “So now 
we know why pcople drink—vou tell 
me how we can translate that appeal 
into an ad.” 
¢ Overstocked—I'rom a supply position, 
the industry is overstocked and over- 
loaded with capacity. 

This aggravates the industrv’s chronic 
problem of long lead times. Aged whis- 
kev, to be advertised as such, must be 
at least four years old. This puts a pre- 
mium on guessing ahead on the consum- 
er’s changeable tastes. And distillers, 
all too aware of the need to keep their 
fickle distributive organizations happy, 
tend to overproduce rather than get 
caught short. 

As a result, many distillers precipitate 
price wars by promoting price conces- 
sions, and some produce for the private 
label market. Private labels, sold to the 
individual labeler for resale under his 
own name, tend to undercut the whole 
price structure, since the retailer isn’t 
burdened with the cost of brand adver- 
tising. 
¢ 1959 Scores—The liquor industry 
scored one notable victory over the pro- 
hibition forces last year when previously 
all-dry Oklahoma voted to legalize 
liquor. This left Mississippi as the only 
state where total prohibition prevails. 

Two brands joined BUSINESS WEEK'S 
leading brand listings for the vear. Bal- 
lentine Scotch joined Black & White, 
reflecting the growth in popularity of 
this type. The outstanding brand story 
of the year probably belongs to Barton 
Distilling Co.’s Kentucky Gentleman, 
which shot onto the listing for the first 
time, selling approximately 750,000 
cases. Barton notes, “So far we’ve done 
it mostly by push and mirrors, but we 
plan more advertising this year to keep 
our perch.” 
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GOOD NEWS FOR YOU IN INCO 
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How the gleam of Nickel Stainless Steel 
can give your products sales appeal 


When you make your product of Nickel 
Stainless Steel, you give it important ad- 
vantages in today’s competitive market. 

You give it the advantage of product 
quality—the lustrous beauty, outstanding 
serviceability, freedom from corrosion, 
and ease of cleaning that consumers 
prefer. 

In addition, you give your product 
the benefit of promotion such as shown 
above, in which stainless steel house- 
wares are featured in department store 
displays and in national advertising. 

Consumer preference for Nickel Stain- 
less Steel products is further insured 


through research, engineering, and tech- 
nical service to fabricators, which results 
in constantly improved quality and 
greater customer satisfaction. 

The basic beauty and serviceability of 
this gleaming metal, combined with pref- 
erence-building activities by Inco and 
stainless steel producers and manufac- 
turers, are why products of Nickel Stain- 
less Steel will have an increasing edge 
in the market place of the °60’s. 

Why not consider Nickel Stainless 
Steel for your product? —©1960,17.1.N.co.,1m 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


we, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Ine.. is the U.S. 


affiliate of The International Nickel Company 


of Canada, Limited. (Inco-Canada)— producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, 
Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 





TO INSURE PLENTIFUL NICKEL 
for stainless steel and other uses, Inco- 
Canada is developing a mine in 
Manitoba to step up Inco-Canada’s 
capacity to 385,000,000 Ibs a year. This 
will boost Free World projected nickel 
output to over 650,000,000 Ibs in 1961— 
an all time high, and 60% more than the 
1959 Free World consumption. Above: 
headframe of new mine. 
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In Business 


Airlines to Get Doubled Defense Traffic 
As MATS Cargo Services Are Cut Back 


The Defense Dept. this week began a drastic reduc- 
tion in the cargo hauling role of the Military Air Trans- 
portation Service, and at the same time prepared to 
double the amount of hauling done by commercial 
airlines. 

Under the program, specifically approved by Pres. 
Eisenhower, MATS will carry only “hard core” military 
cargo. From now on, MATS will buy space on commer- 
cial planes at the regular tariff rates on file with the Civil 
\eronautics Board—when rates exist—rather than by call- 
ing for bids. 

In the past, MATS traffic awarded to the lowest bidder 
has often proved unprofitable. 

The new Defense policy is considered a major victory 
tor commercial carriers. 


Those Smog-Causing Exhaust Gases 
May Be Turned Into a Health Fad 


Automobile exhaust gases are a favorite culprit in the 
causing of smog, and many a laboratory is busily trying 
to decontaminate them. Now Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
has taken a new tack: It’s trying to make the exhaust gas 
positively healthful. 

Sohio’s Chemical & Research Div. says positive ions 
in the gas are the big factor in smog. But, not content 
with dreaming up chemical additives that would neutral- 
ize the positive ions, the division is working on an attach- 
ment for the exhaust pipe that will spray health-giving 
negative ions (BW —Jan.23'60,p125) into the no-longer 
polluted air. 


The U.S. Public Health Service has laid down strict 
rules to prevent water pollution by ships using the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Water purifying systems of communi- 
ties along the shore have been overtaxed as the volume 
of shipping has risen. So PHS has forbidden ships to 
dump sewage in the area of water intakes. Alternatives 
to dumping include shipboard treatment—lacking on 
most ocean-going ships—emptying into port sanitary sys- 
tems, and storing wastes until the ship reaches open 
water. 


Gas Producers Weigh Court Fight If FPC 


Moves In on Intrastate Sales 


Natural gas producers, turning to intrastate sales to 
escape federal regulation, fear the Federal Power Com- 
mission may be pursuing them into their new stronghold. 
FPC has refused to exempt from the Natural Gas Act 
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tule a proposed exchange of gas between Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co. and a neighbor pipeline, Consolidated 
Gas Utilities Corp. The gas would have been produced, 
transported, and consumed inside the state, but FPC 
asserted jurisdiction on the grounds that the gas would 
be commingled in Consolidated’s pipes with gas in inter- 
state commerce. 

Several major gas producers are considering an appeal 
to the courts. 


GE Offers Modified Jet Engines 


As Marine and Industrial Turbines 


General Electric’s Flight Propulsion Div. is offering a 
modified version of its lightweight, high-power aircraft 
jet engines for use as marine and industrial turbines, 
One of GE’s 20,000-hp. J-79 jets will serve as main pro- 
pulsion unit for the hydrofoil that Grumman Aircraft is 
building for the Maritime Commission. (BW —Jan.23 
’60,p38). A smaller 900-hp. helicopter power plant will 
be used for pipeline pumping and as a mobile power 
drive. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft pioneered the commercial 
conversion of jets when it offered its 10,500-hp. J-57 
engine for use as a pipeline compressor (BW—Sep.12’59, 
p83). 


e J 2 
Court Upholds Housing Bias Ban 


The New Jersey Supreme Court this week held that a 
1954 state law forbidding discrimination in “publicly 
assisted housing” included housing with mortgages in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administration, though 
the law did not mention FHA by name. 

Builders of two developments—Levittown, N. J., and 
Green Field Farms—had appealed a lower court ruling 
that upheld the right of Negroes to buy houses in the 
developments. The case, and similar ones in other states, 
will probably be appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Business Briefs 


Enginecring, legal, and financial consultants have been 
commissioned to study the feasibility of a merger of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 


Appalachian coal producers and the railroads have won 
a round in their fight with fuel oil companies to supply 
the huge needs of East Coast electric generating plants. 
An ICC examiner last week approved 75¢-a-ton cuts in 
coal freight rates for major utilities by 56 railroads. The 
oil people have till Mar. 1 to appeal to the full ICC. 


The Air Force has awarded a $28.9-million contract 
for building of an underground ‘Titan ICBM base at 
Mountain Home, Idaho,-to a combine of construction 
companies including Kaiser. ‘The base will have three 
complexes, each with three launching stands. 
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MYLAR*® helps improve product performance... cut costs 





Tapes of tough, thin Du Pont MYLAR‘ help cut 
material costs... size and weight of electrical cable 





“Mylar” resists moisture, temperature extremes. 
Thin sheet of ‘Mylar’ polyester film retains 
its toughness and stability under extreme 
conditions of heat and moisture. 


Manufacturers of electrical cables are 
constantly seeking ways to cut material 
cost, speed production while improving 
cable performance. Also, industry de- 
mands for reductions in weight and size 
of finished cable have been mounting. 

That’s why alert cable manufacturers 
are replacing heavier, conventional ma- 
terials with tapes of ‘‘Mylar’’* polyester 
film.Onanarea basis, tough, thin ‘‘Mylar”’ 
often costs less. It helps speed production 
with less machine downtime... helps cut 
size and weight of finished cable. 


*“ Mylar” is Du Pont's 
registered trademark for 


polyester film. 
REG.u < paT.Off 


BETTER, THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING, . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


This is one of the ways ‘‘Mylar’’ is help- 
ing industry improve product perform- 
ance, develop new products or lower costs. 
Electric motors, for example, can be made 
smaller, more efficient with insulation of 
‘““Mylar’’...drafting film is more durable, 
resists rough handling. 

For helpful information on how you 
can capitalize on the opportunities to 
improve product performance and lower 
costs, write today for our new booklet. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept.,Room B-2, Wilmington, Del. 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 
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William Krause, left, and John Rasp of Westing- 
house’s Beaver plant inspect laminations deliv- 
ered by ‘Flying Press” stacking chute. 
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The production of “E” and “I” laminations 
demands equipment with both speed and pre- 
cision. At the Westinghouse Standard Control 
Division plant in Beaver, Pa., millions of these 
stampings are required each month for five 
models of line starters— yet each must meet final 
tolerances of .0003”. 

Westinghouse is getting both high production 
and tight quality control with its specially de- 
signed, coil-fed Wean “Flying Press.” This ex- 
citing new press design is truly “gearless,” the 
three cranks being synchronized with an ‘‘A”’ 
frame. The unique die motion of the “Flying 
Press” permits operation at up to 450 strokes 
minute, or 1800 inches, minute strip feed—fully 
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CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
Detroit » Chicago + Newark 


Westinghouse 


WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


blanks silicon laminations 
at 450 strokes/minute on 
Wean “gearless” press 


twice the speed attainable with other presses in 
this service. Other advantages of the Wean 
“Flying Press’? over conventional presses are 
40°, longer die life, open design that permits 
fast, easy die changes, safety devices to prevent 
die damage, and automated handling of the 
finished pieces. 

For a more detailed description of this pace- 
setting press application, write to Wean for an 
illustrated article. The new “gearless Flying 
Press” is typical of the advanced equipment 
which has earned Wean its leadership in the 
field of coil processing. Your experienced Wean 
sales engineer will be glad to tell you how this 
concept can help you cut production costs. 








| WEAN 








| Left to right: open design speeds die changes in “Flying Press'’; cutaway shows how press 
cranks are tied together and the relative die motions; pad feed accurately indexes strip. 
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The debate about our military strength has Republicans worried. The 
worry is still mild, based more on apprehension over what might happen 
than on anything that has happened yet (page 27). But some of the party’s 
top political experts say the Democratic attack, which shows no sign of sub- 
siding, appears to be raising some public doubts about Pres. Eisenhower’s 
policies. 

Congressional mail is building up, although it is not yet heavy. In any 
event, the mail often runs behind subsurface shifting of opinion, and poli- 
ticians put more reliance on their own systems of grassroots intelligence. 
To the discomfiture of the GOP political high command, their grassroots 
reports indicate the beginnings—or the apparent beginnings, at least—of 
concern among the voting public on this issue. 


Eisenhower’s trip this week to Cape Canaveral, the missile test center, 
is regarded here primarily as a response to information being given the 
White House about symptoms of public unrest. The White House billed the 
trip as the realization of a long-held desire by Eisenhower, but it was hastily 
arranged and the timing appears to be no mere coincidence. Eisenhower 
may follow it up with a special TV-radio report or a message to Congress. 


The public question as it is presented by the Democrats amounts, in blunt 
terms, to this: Do you believe the President or do you believe a new genera- 
tion of missile age generals? There is no conclusive evidence that the public 
is, in fact, disbelieving Eisenhower. But if current suggestions that the public 
confidence is wavering have any substance, this could seriously affect Repub- 
lican prospects for holding the White House. 


A new Russian technological breakthrough or a splashy exhibition of 
missile or space prowess between now and election time—especially if close 
to the election—is what GOP strategists are most wary of in their political 
appraisals. Such an event, on top of the concerted Democratic attacks, 
could really damage them in the campaign. 


The outlook: a sizable boost in defense appropriations. Having sparked 
and fanned public doubt—no matter whether the public is truly impressed by 
the debate—the Democrats have no visible alternative to voting quite a bit 
more money. They are talking about, and getting substantial military 
encouragement for, items that run to the billions. 


How much Congress will add to Eisenhower’s $41-billion defense budget 
is anybody’s guess at this point. But Democrats have remarkable unity on the 
proposition that much more is needed. Whether Eisenhower will actually 
spend it is quite another matter. He cannot be forced to do so. If later 
soundings indicate deep-seated public doubts, however, Eisenhower might 
choose to go along—especially since the net budgetary impact will be soft- 
ened by adjustments or reductions elsewhere. For example, the Navy’s $250- 
million request for an aircraft carrier may turn out to be a dispensable 
budgetary item for this year. 


Eisenhower’s farm message to Congress was watered down before its 
submission this week. Republican congressmen from wheat states objected 
strenuously to the original version, caused it to be taken back and worked 
over. It would have told Congress, in effect, that Agriculture Secy. Benson’s 
program was the only choice, and take it or leave it. 


The modified version is more conciliatory. For the first time, Eisen- 
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hower agrees to accept some alternative—provided the alternative forces 
some realistic cuts in the wheat support price, now $1.77 a bushel, and dis- 
courages excessive production. 


In political terms, GOP candidates in the Farm Belt may be aided by 
the President’s new conciliatory tone. No major wheat legislation is 
expected from Congress, but Democrats can no longer plead that Adminis- 
tration obstinacy is the sole reason. Eisenhower still thinks the Benson 
program—abandonment of all planting and marketing regulations, coupled 
with reduction of the support price to $1.35 or $1.40—is the most sensible 
remedy for the wheat crisis, but the Administration is less rigidly wedded to 
it. Now the Farm Belt Republicans hope that Eisenhower quietly will bury 
plans for his oft-postponed nationwide TV-radio appeal to the public for 
support of the Benson program. This may happen. Administration sources 
say any such Eisenhower speech, if it comes at all, is “not imminent.” 


The antitrust moratorium on ocean shipping rates will be extended by 
this session of Congress for at least one more year. A critical Supreme Court 
decision in 1958 raised antitrust questions about the shipping industry's 
dual rate practice, prompting Congress to rush through a stopgap bill. It 
gave the ocean carriers two years of immunity from antitrust prosecution on 
rates, and committed Congress to a detailed study of the problem. 


The two-year period of grace expires June 30. Key legislators will be 
unable by then to complete their work, which revolves around one basic 
question: Should dual rates be made subject to artitrust law, or do they 
merit a specific exemption? 


Prospects are dim for other, broader antitrust bills. As a general rule, 


strong anti-business sentiment is necessary to get subsantial antitrust legisla- 


tion enacted. Such sentiment does not now exist. There is a notable lack 
of enthusiasm for such well-publicized pending proposals as pre-merger 
notification, advance hearings on price increases, and broadening subpoena 
and investigative powers of federal antitrust officials. 


One potential exception may apply to banks. Antitrusters in the House 
are primed for an attempt, beginning next week in hearings before the 
banking committee, to apply the Clayton Act to bank mergers consummated 
by asset acquisition but even this one faces an uphill fight. 


A new size-up on the future of the House Labor Committee: 


Chmn. Graham A. Barden won't reconsider his decision to quit. He is 
determined to leave Congress at the end of this year. Thousands of letters 
and telegrams have arrived asking the North Carolina Democrat to do a 
turnabout, mainly in order to keep Rep. Adam Clayton Powell from suc- 
ceeding him in the labor committee chairmanship. Barden, 64, is impressed 
—but not to the extent of changing his mind. He is determined to go home. 


If Democrats keep control of the House, there is no doubt that Powell 
will get the chairmanship. It appears that most top Democrats concur in 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s appraisal, that the prospect of Powell as 
labor committee chairman is “terrible.” There is another prospect that these 
same Democrats find even more distasteful. That is cracking the time- 
honored and cherished seniority system under which Powell now finds him- 
self “entitled” to the job. 
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Now, from The Dobeckmun Division— 


unconverted TRYCITE—for marketers and 








manufacturers who do their own packaging! 














Available now through Dobeckmun, Trycite, a polystyrene film, product of Dow packaging films research, is now yours to 
use in unconverted form ...together with whatever technical assistance you may need...plus expert packaging counsel 
from the acknowledged leader in the field. Keenly priced to be competitive, Trycite possesses unexcelled sparkling 
transparency. Trycite will not become brittle with age, neither will it crack or deteriorate. Trycite does not absorb 
moisture, thereby eliminating distortion. Trycite’s economy, excellent ageing, and dimensional stability make it especially 
Suitable for the overwrapping of games, toys, novelties, and paper products of all kinds. If you do your own packaging 
investigate Trycite —call the source that delivers the service as well as the goods. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <@ 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio » Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 


*T. M. The Dow Chemical Company 












Extreme Line Casing 


Grayloc Tubing 


Buttress Thread Casing 





J&L EXTREME LINE CASING permits running rates up 
t > faster. High quality of every length is due to J&L 

quality steel, accurate heat treatment 
sion methods of manufacture 
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SUN OIL used 5,813 feet of J&L Buttress Thread casing 
in this well near Morgan City, La. The high joint strength 
of Buttress Thread casing in the top sections permits 
use of longer, heavier casing strings 
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Standard Pipe 

























J&L DRILL PIPE is readily available in grades D, JAL-CON-WELD standard pipe is produced on two of the 


E, Blue Ribbon and Blue Ribbon Vanadium. Ends most modern continuous weld pipe mills. They incorpo- 
are upset and finished to accommodate Flash rate the most advanced equipmentto produce high quality 
Weld and Shrink Type tool joints. Integral joint standard pipe in sizes ranging from one-half inch through 
drill pipe, a distinctive J&L product, is available in four inch nominal sizes. Each length is thoroughly inspect- 


Blue Ribbon and Blue Ribbon Vanadium grades. ed and hydrostatically tested 





NEARLY ALL RECORD-DEPTH WELLS have been OVER 1800 TONS of J&L's Jal-Con-Weld continuous weld 


drilled with J&L seamless drill pipe. Records for pipe carry steam, water and air through this 34-acre 
longer life and over-all efficiency are established Twinsburg, Ohio, plant. Contractor for the building reports 
every day with J&L drill pipe. It is made in sizes J&L pipe is uniformly round, straight and easy to work 
and grades to meet the requirements of wells Boilers supply 150,000 pounds of steam per hour througt 
to any depth. the Jal-Con-Weld pipe 
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.one of the world’s largest producers of oil and gas country steel 
goods. J&L tubular products, drilling equipment and supplies are 
readily available through 33 sales offices in the United States and 
Canada, 80 Supply Division stores, and through leading independ- 


ent distributors. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporatio 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVA 


NIA 





Electricweld Line Pipe 


«& 


EVERY LENGTH of J&L Electricweld line pipe is thor 
oughly inspected through visual examinations, hydro 
static tests, flattening tests and magnaflux examina 
tions. It is manufactured and tested in strict compliance 
with appropriate A.P.1. and A.S.T.M. specifications 





SHAMROCK OIL AND GAS CORP. proved superior weld 
ability of J&L Electricweld line pipe on this mountainous 
operation in New Mexico. Pipe bends readily to contour 
is easy to weld and is uniformly round 
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THIS CHEROKEE PIPE LINE CO. line in Oklahoma ha 
22 miles of J&L’s 1234” 0.D. Electricweld line pipe. Co 
tractor reports J&L pipe enabled him to avoid delays o 
the job over hilly terrain 


Profit squeeze caught you high and dry? 


LET TEXACO GO TO WORK ON YOUR COSTS 


Texaco Marine Engineers, helping shipping 
men get top performance from their ships, 
are all Licensed Chief Engineers—typical of 
the Texaco lubrication specialists in every 
field of industry. 

These men can put Organized Lubrication 
to work for {Ou} b ising s. Wi hatever it is bie 
thereby helping you reduce costs, improve 


productior d increase profits. And, with 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONT 


Texaco, you get the added advantages of one 
brand name, one sales agreement for all your 
plants, and the same high standards of serv- 
ice from coast to coast. 

Our new book: “Organized Lubrication— 
Major Cost Control Factor” tells what Organ- 
ized Lubrication is, how it works, what results 

expect. Write today. Texaco Ine., 
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New Pressure Toward Mergers 


@ But there’s also more antitrust pressure against 


them. Companies must weigh the pros and cons more care- 


fully than ever these days. 


@ Mergers blossom in prosperous times, the theory 


goes. But at least one authority says the postwar wave of 


mergers hasn't had the impact of earlier ones. 


@ That isn’t the view of the Justice Dept., though, 
and oilmen, in particular, feel cramped by Justice rules. 


A well-known New York whecler- 
dealer is fond of telling this joke on him- 
self: Not long ago, he recalls, “IT was 
putting together a complex merger be- 
tween two companics. T got so wrapped 
up in what I was doing that | put my 
own company into the merger—it fit that 
neatly. So I ended up without a com- 
pany to boss.” 

This may be a unique case, but it is 
indicative of today’s spurt of merger 
activity. Until lately, the merger chas« 
had been rarelv so frantic that even the 
plavers lost sight of what was happen 
ing. And at no time before have mergers 
and acquisitions called for so much in- 
genuity in legal and tax angles. 

The new wave comes after several 

vears of using the merger route spar- 
ingly. Last year, according to the Ted- 
eral ‘Trade Commission, 1,050 corpora- 
tions planned mergers, in contrast with 
only S89 in 195S and 941 in 1957. 
e On the Fire—This vear, each day 
brings talk of mergers, and the number 
is increasing. Recently, merger agree 
ments were worked out between THercu- 
les Powder Co. and Imperial Color 
Chemical & Paper Corp.; Burlington 
Industries, Inc., the nation’s largest tex 
tile concern, and James Lees & Sons 
Co., the second largest rug maker; two 
California supermarket chains, Von's 
Grocery Co. and Shopping Bag l'ood 
Stores; Standard Packaging Corp. and 
Brown & Bigelow; Wells Vargo Bank 
and American ‘Trust Co.. two of Cali 
fornia’s oldest banks; American-Mari- 
etta Co, and Dewey Portland Cement, 
and Houston-based Union Oil & Gas 
Corp. and Texas Natural Gasoline. 

Merger discussions also were con- 
firmed between Eaton Mfg. Co. and 
American Metal Products Co.; Lincoln 
Printing Co. and Security-Columbian 
Banknote Co., the former specializing in 
financial and corporate printing, the 
latter in engraving and printing of stock 
certificates and other security docu- 
ments; and Missouri Pacific RR and 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR—onc 
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of several MoPac is 
studving. 
¢ Complex Deals—This list shows how 
widespread is the merger trend, and 
how manv industries are involved. And 
vou can get an idea of the complexity 
of todav’s merger from the formula de- 
vised by Hercules Powder and Imperial 
Under their agreement, Imperial 
stockholders would receive one share of 
a new Hercules $2 cumulative converti 
ble Class A stock for each two shares of 
Imperial common. For the first 60 davs 
after issuance, the new Class A stock 
would be convertible into 9/10 of a 
share of Hercules common, and there- 
after into 8/10 of a share. 


mergers that 


1. Cause to Merge 


The takeovers, moreover, fit no sim- 
ple pattern. There is evidence that 
vertical combinations are more populat 
than horizontal ones, that companies 
holding out tax-loss umbrellas are find- 
ing it more difficult to find candidates, 
that companies are sticking closer to 
home. But the reasons behind mergers 
are manv-fold. 

Some take place because companies 
are loaded with cash and want to grow. 
Burlington’s merger with Lees, for ex- 
ample, is its fourth move into a carpet 
company and could put it ahead of 
Mohasco Industries, Inc., as the largest 
carpet producer. Others want to leap 
out of a depressed industrv or diversify 
into a richer one. Still others, like 
Standard Packaging, want a_ broader 
product mix or a broader marketing 
area. 

Plant utilization is another reason 
for some of the present-day mergers, 
notes Charles Granger of William E. 
Hill & Co., management consultants. 
A few, like one New England fabri- 
cating company, seek mergers because 
they are afraid of “raiders” and want 
their shares in friendly hands. 

e Tied to Cycle—But the chief factor 
behind the fresh spurt in merger ac- 


tivity, say many economists, is the 
over-all health of the economy. They 
argue that merger activity is closely re- 
lated to the business cycle, rising in 
times of prosperity and falling in times 
of recession. 

A new study, Merger Movements in 
American Industry, 1895-1956, — by 
Ralph L. Nelson of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, provides 
evidence for this contention. As Nelson 
sees it, merger movements represent a 
burst of industrial reorganization follow- 
ing an accumulation of economic and 
technological developments that have 
more or less been lost in the shuffle 
during a period of low business activity. 
Nelson says that this burst of reorgani- 
zation is triggered by the increased flow 
of capital funds that normally accom- 
panics a business upswing. 
¢ Share of Market—Nelson, however, 
notes significant differences between 
merger waves of the past and those of 
the postwar era. He concludes that in 
volume and size relative to the busi- 
ness population, the postwar merger 
wave is “smaller than its predecessors 
and has not had comparable effects 
upon the share of the market held by 
large firms.” 

Studies by the Chase Manhattan 
Bank on the oil industry support this 
view. They show that there has been 
practically no change in the share of 
the market held by the 32 top oil pro- 
ducers since 1954, despite an ever-in- 
creasing number of mergers and acqui- 
sitions. 


ll. Antitrust Angle 


Washington antitrusters, however, 
don’t accept this view—and they have 
made it plain thev won't let the present 
merger wave go unchecked. Over and 
over again in the past few months, the 
Justice Dept. has expressed the view 
that the antimerger provisions of Sec. 
7 of the Clavton Act are its most ef- 
fective instrument of antitrust policy. 
And nearly half of all matters currently 
under investigation in the antitrust divi- 
sion are mergers that are pending. 
¢ Criteria—Antitrusters feel that busi- 
ness must now be aware that any mer- 
ger is suspect if it (1) appears to elimi- 
nate an important competitor, (2) may 
lead to a round of other mergers, o1 
(3) enhances the position—either in a 
broad or a narrow geographic market— 
of an already big company. 

Justice already has won—or has cases 
pending—against mergers in a_ great 
many industries—in steel, glass, cans, 
beer, shoes, auto rentals, oil, natural 
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A Sea Captain 
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Industry 
proved it! 


... and what this difference, 
backed by 35 years 


of industry proof, 


means to you! 


You can actually stop rust by applying 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over the sound rusted metal after removing 
rust scale and loose rust. Its specially proc- 
essed fish oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare 
metal. And with the Rust-Oleum New 
Color Horizons system you can stop rust 
and beautify as you protect in a wide array 
of smart new colors. Rust-Oleum, in 
its various systems, resists moisture, sun, 
fumes, heat, weathering, chemicals, etc., to 
last and last. In using Rust-Oleum you have 
assurance that it has been proved by indus- 
trial leaders for over thirty-five years on 
steel girders, tanks, bridges, metal sash, 
pipes, machinery, fences, equipment, etc. 
See how Rust-Oleum can save you time, 
money, and metal. Rust-Oleum Industrial 
Distributors in all principal cities maintain 
complete stocks for industrial users. Home- 
owners will find Rust-Oleum featured at 
nearby paint, hardware, lumber, and de- 
partment stores. For complete information 
and color charts—write for your free copy 
of ‘New Color Horizons.” 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2409 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Don't settie for an 

imitation. There is 

one and only one 
Rust-Oleum 


You take the brush. 
See for yourself why 
Rust-Oleum is so 
different. 


RUST-OLEUM 
RUST! 
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gas, milk, road machinery, and prefab 
houses. And officials say they are look- 
ing into electronics, packaging, and 
plastics. 

¢ Notification—One new weapon at 
their command is the premerger notifi- 
cation threat. Justice has let it be 
known that it will be happy to sit down 
and hear a company’s case for a pro- 
posed merger ahead of time, and say 
whether or not it feels an antimerger 
suit would be merited. 

This approach is having its effect. 
More corporations are scotching pro- 
posed mergers, either before any suit 
is filed or as soon as the suit has been 
placed before a judge. Last October, 
for example, Texaco, Inc., and Superior 
Oil Co. dropped their plans to wed 
after Justice notified them that a for- 
mal suit had been prepared. Three 
weeks ago, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Sohio) abandoned its plan to acquire 
Leonard Refineries, Inc., a Michigan 
refiner and marketer, rather than buck 
a Justice suit. 


lll. Who’s Most Active 


You get the best idea of what’s be- 
hind the new merger wave by looking 
at the industries involved. 

The defense contracting field, for 
one, is buzzing with merger and acqui- 
sition talk. Aircraft companies in par- 
ticular are hunting for new companies 
to offset the shock of profit shrinkage in 
missile work and cutbacks in military 
contracts. Almost every company in the 
industry has looked at dozens of pos- 
sible merger candidates—Republic Avia- 
tion, for example, has looked over 50 
or 60 likely choices. 
¢ Hard to Sell—The need for the air- 
craft manufacturers to hunt for a new 
future seems obvious. Yet Edward R. 
Bagley of Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 
management consultants, notes some 
problems for them. 

For one thing, he points out that 
aircraft manufacturers are at a disadvan- 
tage. Their share prices are depressed, 
while most other stock prices are at a 
high level. Their prices look especially 
dull compared with the stock prices of 
smaller growth companies that are on 
the verge of technological breakthroughs 
—precisely the type of company an air- 
craft maker hungers for. 

Bagley notes that Lockheed Aircraft, 
for example, paid 57 times earnings to 
buy Stavid Engineering. “You can’t do 
that too often,” Bagley adds, “without 
giving your company away. 

At the same time, this gap in share 
prices discourages would-be sellers from 
swapping shares with an aircraft maker. 
They would rather sell out, say, to a 
diversified company whose stock price 
was regarded more favorably by in- 
vestors. 

Then again, while most aircraft com- 


panies are avidly seeking new ventures, 
most don’t want to wander too far 
afield. This means that everyone ends 
up chasing a few small companies, bid- 
ding up prices. 

¢ Food Processors—Manufacturers of 
food products also are active. Beatrice 
Foods Co., for example, which has built 
itself into a $400-million company 
through a series of mergers and acquisi- 
tions, recently announced a merger with 
Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. of San 
Antonio. 

Beatrice, like others in its industry, 
has been pressed toward the merger 
route because the dairy end of the food 
business (ice cream, milk) is growing 
less profitable—and, in some cases, 
downright unprofitable. The only way 
to grow is to bring non-dairy companies 
into the fold. And it’s often cheaper to 
take over a name brand than to launch 
your own. 
¢ Metalworking—A buver’s market has 
developed among metalworking com- 
panies. One consultant reports that, in 
the past three weeks alone, two metal- 
working companies—a steel fabricator 
and a welder of construction equipment 
—have appealed for help in merging 
their companies with another. (Both 
companies could have sold out two years 
ago at higher prices than they now are 
asking.) 

Several factors are pinching metal- 
workers. One is that, as industry mod- 
ernizes, the bigger companies are bring- 
ing more work back to their own shops, 
farming out less to subcontractors 
rhen, too, the business, itself, is getting 
less profitable, as import competition 
and labor costs squeeze profit margins. 

This pinch is reflected in the pro- 
posed merger of American Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. of Detroit into Eaton Mfg. Co. 
AMP’s sales of axle housings, bumpers, 
and other welded and stamped steel as- 
semblies hit a peak of more than $72- 
million in 1957. Last vear, it fell some 
$12-million below this. Eaton feels 
AMP’s line would “tie very nicely into 
our heavy truck and road equipment,” 
but it’s willing to pay only $40-million 
worth of its stock. 
¢ Transport Field—The transportation 
companies also have been undergoing 
major reorganizations—the result of 
shifting population, new technology, 
and the simple economics of profit and 
loss statements. 

The trucking industry is involved in 
a massive merger shakeout (B\W—Jan. 
2’60,p38). Most trucking lines are small 
operations, owned and run by the same 
one-man or one-family businesses that 
started them in the depression. In many 
cases, these men are on in vears, with 
no willing heir to take over the reins. 
So the only way they can mect the es- 
tate tax problem is to sell out or merge 
their lines. 

The railroads are pursuing mergers 
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The incredibly complex environment in which a rocket engine and its “nerve system” 
must live and perform presents unique design problems. Electrical wiring must endure 
operation at 500° F. hot or —120° F. cold. Temperatures may jump from sub-zero to 
600° within seconds. Insulation must be perfect in near-vacuum without breakdown or 
corona, and must be immune to hydrogen peroxide, anhydrous ammonia, and liquid oxygen. 

It’s a tough life, but human life depends on it. 

The rocket engine in the North American X-15, built by Reaction Motors Div. of 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., uses molded harnesses . . . with wiring, connectors and junctions 
encapsulated and completely sealed in an integral sheath. They are a joint development 
of Reaction Motors and Neptune’s Electronic Division, a leading supplier of systems and 
components for aircraft, missiles and industry. It’s one more example of Neptune’s 
ability to solve measurement/control problems with systems that meter, count, weigh, 
check temperatures, control and record. Can we help you? 


LIQUID METERS 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY] Gas merers 
19 West 50th Street * New York 20, N.Y. | ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
In Canada: Neptune Meters Ltd., Toronto, Ontario for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 








It’s 8:30 a.m. — 15 minutes from arrival in downtown 

Minneapolis. A leisurely breakfast behind them, these gentlemen 
are relaxing aboard the Rock Island’s Kansas City Rocket 

and gathering their thoughts before their 9 o’clock business 
appointment. They left Kansas City a little after nine last night. 
After a pleasant half hour in the luxurious club car, they 
retired to the privacy of their compartment, caught up on 
paper work, enjoyed a good night’s sleep in their comfortable 
full-length beds. It’s been an ideal business trip, and 

the man on the right sums it up when he says... 


“‘The Rock Island's 
convinced me that 
for sheer relaxation 

you can't beat 

the train!"’ 









You can’t beat the train 
for making new business 


contacts, either! 


ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO + DES MOINES + OMAHA + DENVER + MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY - 
HOUSTON - 


DALLAS - TUCSON + PHOENIX + PALM SPRINGS - 


The road of planned progress... 
geared to the nation’s future 
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for an entirely different reason. Vor the 
most part, they have exhausted all read 
ily available avenues for increasing op- 
erating efficiency (such as dieselization), 
so they see mergers as their next source 
of major savings. 

Rail mergers are sure to pick up 
tempo once some of the recent con- 
solidations—such as Norfolk & Westem 
Ry. Co. and Virginian Ry. Co.—bear 
fruit. For example, mergers in the wind 
include Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line; Great Northern, North- 
em Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 
¢ Younger Industries—\While talk of 
big mergers. among the airlines seems 
premature, some consultants envision 
the day, not too far off, when some of 
the smaller airlines will be taken up by 
bigger carriers. Start-up and integration 
costs of the new jets have been higher 
than expected. And this, coupled with 
competitive pressure on load factors as 
seating capacity is added, may bite heav- 
ily into airline profits. 

Ebasco Services, Inc. also notes an 
increasing number of plastics and clece 
tronics companies taking the merger 
route. Hard-pressed for capital, these 
companies find a merger less painful at 
times than selling shares to the public. 


IV. Oil Industry 


The most merger-minded of all is the 
oil industry. Yet nowhere else is there 
more awareness of antitrust pressure, 
e Pressure on Oil—In 1959 the oil in 
dustry undertook more acquisitions and 
mergers than it had in at least five vears. 
As Bagley and Ebasco Services see it, 
there are a number of reasons to Sup- 
port a continuation of the trend: 

¢ The big companies need to ac 
quire new reserves, yet oil-finding costs 
are rising. 

e The increasing share of the gaso- 
line market being taken bv the so-called 
low price marketers is forcing the larger 
marketers to enter this phase of gas 
marketing. 

¢ A number of oil companies feel 
it necessary to go decply into 
high-energy fuel manufacturing in order 
to keep their stature. 

e There will be increasing. stress 
on acquisition of foreign marketing out 
lets. 
¢ Discouragement—But Justice is dedi- 
cated to keeping intact the oil industry's 
present structure, and an adverse legal 
climate could offset a big increase in 
mergers. 

Antitrusters make no bones about 
the fact they are pretty much com- 
mitted to block almost any merger 
in the industry. At present, there are 
six oil companies waiting for Justice 
Dept. clearance. END 
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“'C'’ PEDESTAL offers choice 
of 2 letter-size file drawers, 4 
box drawers, or 2 box drawers 
and file drawer. Same overall 
dimensions as other pedestals. 











VERTI-SWING® or any hang- 
ing folders suspend directly 
from sides of Streamliner file 
drawer — no special or extra 


frame is needed 











SEC-TRAY® can increase typ- 
ist's efficiency 15%. Keeps sta- 
tionery at the typewriter, end- 


ng tiring, twisting, reaching 











VISIBLE RECORD CARD TRAY 
fits into desk arm slide, keep- 
ing facts at your fingertips. 


Holds 50 cards for 100 com- 


plete records 


Everything in a Globe-Wernicke “Living Office’ contributes to a comfortable, effi- 


cient working day. The completely functional design increases productivity with less 


— effort. Soft, harmonizing colors impart a feeling of well-being. Your G/W 


Set 





dealer* will be happy to show you how a Globe-Wernicke “Living Office” 


GLOBE 


can lower your operating costs by substantially increasing the work out-put 


of your office. Call him soon, or write us for free booklet, Dept. A-2 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under ‘Office Furniture 


Globe-Wernicke makes 





ARC SWING® typewriter plat- 
form permits typewriter to be 
raised, lowered from a sitting 
position without tugging 
yonking. 










THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 


business a pleasure 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Justice Dept. Will Get Advance Notice 
Of Bank Holding Company Acquisitions 


The Justice Dept. is pressing its drive to get more 
power over banking and bank mergers. Last week, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System—at 
the insistence of Justice’s Antitrust Div.—said that when- 
ever a bank holding company applies for Fed permis- 
sion to acquire either bank shares or bank assets, Justice 
would be informed. Previously, this information had 
been kept confidential by the Fed, which has power over 
bank holding company acquisitions. 

Just what this move will mean to banks making acqui- 
sitions is not entirely clear. Fed officials say that it 
reflects no change in policy because informing the Justice 
Dept. of holding company applications represents normal 
courtesy between government departments. And Robert 
A. Bicks, acting chief of Justice’s Antitrust Div., says it’s 
designed to put bank merger antitrust actions on a more 
“businesslike basis.” 

Bank attorneys, however, say that giving Justice ad- 
vance warning of merger proposals does strengthen its 
hand in antitrust actions. They note that Justice success- 
fully blocked a proposed merger of two New Haven, 
Conn., banks by simply threatening an antitrust suit 
(BW —Oct.24'59,p60), and that the Supreme Court has 
confirmed Justice’s right to trv to block holding com- 
pany acquisitions even after they have Fed approval 
(BW—Dec.5’59,p53).. The Fed’s willingness to give 
advance warning in the context of these recent victories, 
they say, adds up to much closer government scrutiny 
of bank mergers. 

oa a « 


New York Legislature Weighs 
Branches for Foreign Banks 


New York State’s legislature is considering a proposal 
to allow foreign banks to set up full-fledged branches in 
New York City. At present, 27 banks maintain agencies 
that are not allowed to accept domestic deposits. ‘The 
proposed legislation would permit them to hold deposits 
as well as to participate in all phases of commercial 
banking. 

While most foreign bank agencies favor the proposal, 
few plan to set up branches if permission is granted. 
Actually, the recommendation was initiated by New York 
banks with branches in South American countries; they 
have been under pressure because banks don’t have recip- 
rocal rights here. 

I'he head of one foreign bank agency said “the legis- 
lation itself would not be worth very much to us.” He 
named these chief objections: 

¢ More capital would be required as reserves. Cur- 
rently, foreign agencies are not subject to U.S. reserve 
requirements on foreign deposits they handle from 
abroad. 

¢ Foreign branch banks would have to adhere to 
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a state law requiring them to put up reserves of 108% 
against deposits accepted from New York State businesses 
and residents. Local banks in New York are exempt 
from this reserve requirement if they are insured with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

Not all foreign banks will be deterred by these provi- 
sions. Some agencies say they will definitely consider 
operating as a branch bank if the legislation goes through, 


2 a a 
Fanny Mae Proposes a Swap 


The Federal National Mortgage Assn. (Fanny Mae) 
this week proposed an additional swap of $200-million in 
mortgages for non-marketable 23% ‘Treasury bonds due 
in 1980, which are chiefly held by savings banks, life in- 
surance companies, and savings and loan associations. 

The proposal is expected to get an enthusiastic recep- 
tion from savings institutions, which have been hard hit 
by deposit withdrawals and are anxious to improve the 
liquidity of their investment portfolios. In the first such 
swap last October, they turned in about $100-million 
more of the bonds than Fanny Mae was willing to take. 


& z 2 
Finance Briefs 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., the nation’s second- 
largest natural gas pipeline, tipped its hand on a proposed 
merger in making a rights offering to shareholders. In 
the prospectus on the stock offer, TGT disclosed that 
it has agreed to swap 477,000 shares of stock—worth 
about $16-million—for the assets of Fifteen Oil Co. of 
Houston. The acquisition will add about 1,900 bbl. a 
day to TGT’s production of crude and condensate oil, 
and includes 59,500 acres of undeveloped land in ‘Texas, 
Louisana, Alaska, and the Dominican Republic. 


Transitron Electronic Corp., whose first public stock 
offering last December was 1959’s “hottest” sale (BW 
Dec.5'59,p123), this week issued its first earnings report 
to shareholders. As predicted, sales and earnings showed 
substantial increases. In the December quarter, sales 
were $11.8-million, up 15.7% from the previous period; 
earnings were $2-million, a 12.5% gain. In the stock 
market, meanwhile, Transitron was selling at 39, or 39 
times the $1 per share the company is expected to carn 
in its fiscal year ending next June. 


The 400-member National Bureau of Casualty Under 
writers will provide the 10% discount insurance for com- 
pact cars that Allstate Insurance Co. initiated last fall. 
The reduction will apply to both collision and liability 
insurance, and will be in addition to the 25% discount 
that NBCU already offers for the second car in a two- 
car family. 


Columbus Electronics Corp. of Yonkers told pusinrss 
WEEK this week that “a division of International ‘I cle- 
phone & Telegraph has an arrangement whereby it is 
purchasing components from Columbus Electronics 
Corp.” CEC’s statement followed Wall Street talk that 
an important contract had not been received (BW —F eb. 


6'60,p112). 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


Atomic Pulse Rocket 


This is the Atomic Pulse Rocket, a pot- 
bellied space ship nearly the size of the 
Empire State Building, propelled by a 
series of atomic blasts. 

The enormous rocket (weighing 75,000 
tons fully loaded) is designed to leave 
Earth with a thrust of 100,000 tons. Al- 
together a thousand atomic blasts—each 
equal to 1,000 tons of TNT—are fired 
from a low velocity gun into a heavy steel 
rocket engine at a rate of one per second 
until the vehicle leaves Earth's atmos- 
phere. Then steam and vaporized steel 
maintain the thrust. After transit speed 
is reached, and the propulsion system 


shut off, power is provided by solar bat- 
teries plating the wing and body surfaces. 

Inside the rocket, living quarters are 
situated in the rim of a pressurized wheel- 
like cabin which revolves to provide arti- 
ficial gravity. Radio and radar antennae 
revolve with it. Tubular hydroponic 
‘‘gardens" on either side of the rim grow 
algae to produce oxygen and high pro- 
tein food. 

The Atomic Pulse Rocket could trans- 
port payload to the Moon at $6.74 per Ib., 
less than one quarter the prevailing air 


freight charges over equivalent distance. 
A similar project is past the pilot- 
study stage in the Defense Department. 


ARMA, now providing the inertial 
guidance system for the ATLAS ICBM 
and engaged in advanced research and 
development, is in the vanguard of the 
race to outer space. For this effort, 
ARMA needs scientists and engineers 
experienced in astronautics. AAAMA, 
Garden City, New York. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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Old-fashioned hand cutting and 
mowing methods cut vegetation, 
but don’t kill it. As a result, the 
same amount of expensive time 
and labor is required every year. 


With chemical control, weeds 
and brush rapidly diminish. After 
the initial treatment, maintenance 
applications in future years be- 
come progressively easier, cost 
less and less! 





Along railroads, chemicals contribute to fast, safe service 
by preventing interference with signal mechanisms or dam- 
age to roadbeds caused by weeds and brush. In off-track 
areas, weed control cuts fire risk. 


Along highways, chemical weed control assists traffic 
safety by restoring visibility. One state lopped nearly a 
third off weed and brush control costs the first year by 
using chemicals! 


"i : “es hy ort ; Nuys 2 pa 


Around industrial plants, chemicals reduce fire risk by 
controlling hazardous weeds and brush. With chemicals, 
it's easy to control weeds around docks and sidings, along 
fence rows, and other places difficult to mow. 
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Weeds and brush are a king-size 
nuisance. Take utilities for example. 
Untamed vegetation itself can cause a 
break in service. Or weeds and brush 
can slow the work of emergency repair 
crews. To assure uninterrupted service, 
controlling vegetation is a must. 


Modern cost-conscious utilities have 
quickly chopped weed and brush 
control costs in half by following a 
planned program of utilizing chemi- 


cals. Such a long-range program first 
determines the types of unwanted 
vegetation, then prescribes the right 
chemical formulation, applied at the 
right time, to provide lasting control. 
But weeds know no boundary! Around 
industrial buildings, along railroads 
and highways, unsightly weeds block 
visibility, create fire hazards, cause 
deterioration of property. They incon- 
venience workmen, sometimes hamper 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, 


equipment operation. 

Dow manufactures a full line of care- 
fully formulated chemicals to control 
all types of vegetation . . . and to 
control it at a decreasing cost. Your 
own men can apply these chemicals, or 
a professional spray contractor will do 
the job for you. For more information, 
write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Sales, Dept. 
200AF2-13, Midland, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 
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With this forecast of the working population 
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Number of Workers in 19640 - cc cccccccccsccececcccs deen 73.6 


SUBTRACT: Withdrawals from * 
the labor force because of death, | 
retirement, marriage, child- 

PE oc cc eds wendeseecess cca sseel 15.5 


1960 workers still in labor force in 1970............. bia way 58.1 


ADD: Young workers coming into 
the labor force during the 1960’s............. ccc e ese ceee 26.0 


Women returning to work.............. pecseees es sam 3.0 


TOTAL FOR 1970 
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More part-time workers. 12.3 16 3.7 30% 
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Dept. | sees the economy growing this way 
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A report on manpower in the decades 
of the 1960s that is loaded with politi- 
cal as well as economic overtones was 
released with a special flourish this 
week by Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell. 

The report itself wraps up the impact 
of a burst in the working-age popula- 
Kae tion group expected during the decade 

& and of a shift in the kind of jobs that 
seem likely to develop. It is a thor- 
oughly workmanlike job, in an area that 
falls naturally within the scope of a 
Labor Secretary’s duties. 

But it is more than a report on labor 
trends, and Washington was quick to 
assess it for its other qualities. 
¢ A Departure—For one thing, it is 
something of a departure for the Eisen- 
—& hower Administration, which has care- 


Thousands 


ow" fully avoided putting down growth 
trends in the form of firm projections. 

This one contains a graph (left), indi- 

cating that the country can reach a 

«2 gross national product of $750-billion 


by 1970. 

It’s not that there is anything un- 
usual in the projection itself. That is 
arrived at simply by multiplying the 

jo expected labor force by output per 
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it is not a forecast at all. It is merely 
an arithmetical exercise in known re- 
lationships, extended to cover the next 
10 vears. 

The significance lies in the fact that 
up to now, this is a device that the 
Administration has considered almost 
the exclusive property of private econ- 
omists and—in politics—of the Demo- 
crats. Democrats have used it for 
vears, to bolster their arguments that 
they are the party that will push eco- 
nomic growth fast enough to provide 
the necessary jobs—29-million new jobs 
by 1970, in the projections supplied by 
Mitchell. 


|. New Growth Potential 


Before Pres. Eisenhower took over in 
1953, the annual economic reports of 
the President to Congress were full of 
such projections, but Eisenhower and 
his chief economic advisers have gone 
to considerable lengths to keep them 
out of the official record. 

This vear in Eisenhower's economic 
report there was one general reference 
to the new growth potential. It was 
pointed out that the rise in the work 
force and a maintenance of historic 
productivity trends “would yield an an- 
nual national output close to half again 
what it is today’ by the end of the 
1960s. With gross national product 
now at $500-billion, this is the same 
as Mitchell’s $750-billion economy by 
1970. 

The significance of this reference was 
dulv noted: It meant that the Adminis- 
tration was putting itself—indirectly at 
least—behind a growth rate that over 
the next 10 vears would have to average 
something like +% or better per vear, 
compounded. Now Mitchell has made 
this inference explicit, spelling it out in 
terms of jobs, growth, and advancing 
standards of living. 

There is evidence that the Council of 
Economic Advisers itself was willing to 
supply the details this vear in the eco- 
nomic report and even wanted to do so. 
But Treasurv Secy. Robert B. Anderson 
objected. 
¢ Briefing—Mitchell launched the re- 
port with a full measure of Cabinet-level 
ceremony. He summoned reporters to a 
special background briefing four days 
in advance of its formal release date. 


ll. Work Force Picture 


Quite apart from its political implhi- 
cations, the report’s findings are full of 
significance for emplovers—and also for 
unions. 

Phe voung and the old will dominate 
the decade ahead. The number of 
workers under 25 years will increase by 
nearly 64-million, or 46%, by 1970. 
In 1965 alone, the number of voung- 
sters entering the work force will jump 
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nearly 50% as the first crop of post 
war babies hits the job market. Work 
ers over +5 will increase substantiallv, 
continuing a pattern set in the 1950s. 
Their number will rise by 20%. 

At the same time, the ranks from 
which industry normally draws its ex 
perienced and skilled workers will thin 
out. The number in the so-called prime 
vears—34 to +5—will actually decline by 
200,000 as the low birth rate of the 
1930s has its impact on the economy. 

Along with the growth in numbers 
of the voung and the old, more women 
will enter the work force than ever be- 
fore. In 1970, one out of every three 
workers will be a woman. Part-time 
workers also will increase significantly. 

These changes, savs Mitchell, “will 
place a heavy burden on personnel man- 
agement and force changes in tradi- 
tional practices in recruitment, sclec- 
tion, and training.” 
¢ Trend Reversal—The changing com- 
position of the labor force also poses 
problems for unions. White-collar 
workers will increase in numbers sharply 
over the decade as blue-collar jobs 
decline. This shift in the composition 
of the labor force already has had a 
slight impact on union strength. Union 
membership, according to the Labor 
Dept., declined from a peak of 17.5-mil 
lion in 1956 to 17-million in 1958. 
This is a reversal of a 20-vear trend, 
government statisticians report. 


Il. Political Impact 


In its stvle of presentation, the report 
is remindful of the few public state- 
ments issued by the special Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Growth & 
Prices, of which Mitchell is an active 
member. ‘The committee is headed by 
Vice-Pres. Nixon, and Mitchell has long 
been an avid Nixon backer, with hopes 
of being his Vice-Presidential running 
mate this vear. Part of the committec’s 
original charter, handed to it by Iisen 
hower, was to educate the public in the 
policies necessary for growth, and_ the 
manpower report falls neatly into that 
category. 
¢ Neutralizer—lhe political ctfect of 
the report is largely to neutralize a long 
Democratic effort to make growth a 
major issue in this vear’s Presidential 
campaign. The Democratic majority 
of the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, for example, only last month 
released a report stating that a +.5% 
growth rate, compounded, is feasible 
and should be made a prime goal of 
public policy. Now the Administration 
is saving that a +% rate is not only 
feasible but is a_ basic necessity if 
enough jobs are going to be found for 
the expanding work force, with an over 
+% rate certain if the pace of productiv- 
ity gains can be increased. 

This rate of growth would be sub 
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your plant without opening this! 





Safety rules are important and necessary, but 
they're no guarantee against accidents, even less 
against lawsuits. 

Adequate compensation and liability insur- 
ance is an absolute “must” for plants of any 
size, and here’s where Travelers ‘Umbrella Pro- 
tection” can really help in many different ways. 
FIRST, your Travelers Agent studies your com- 
pensation and liability exposure, recommends 
coverage to fit your specific problems, 
SECOND, the Agent will show you how to 
integrate this protection into your over-all in- 
surance program. You'll find that he’s specially 
qualified to do this, for he understands and 
handles al/ kinds of insurance. 

THIRD, Travelers Safety Experts analyze your 
entire operation, point out where accidents might 
occur, Then they suggest means of eliminating 
dangerous areas and practices. 

WHATEVER your needs, a Travelers Agent 
can handle them all. It’s the modern, convenient 
way to plan insurance—one source—one man to 
» see, Call your Travelers Agent. 


“One plan, one man, one monthly 
check to pay —that’s 
the modern Travelers way!“ 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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On missiles, aircraft, and atomic subs where every pound and cubic inch 
of equipment saved counts heavily, Joy custom-designed fans set the 
standards. Fans weighing a pound or less produce 50 CFM of air at 
pressures as high as 2’’ WG. Compact and efficient Joy fans are aboard 
the Nautilus and sister atomic subs, meeting the rigid standards of atomic 
service. Other Joy fans perform a variety of functions on Douglas, 
Boeing, Lockheed and Convair jet aircraft. Still other fans are used in 
missile programs such as the Nike, Bomarc and Hawk. 

Efficiency and compactness are achieved by use of the basic vane- 
axial design for Joy custom-built fans. Although hundreds of standard 
models are available, custom designs can be supplied to your specifica- 
tions. All Joy fans have in common the high output per pound of weight 
which has made them popular with designers working to MIL SPECS. 

In addition to the custom-designed fans, Joy makes a complete line of 
adjustable-pitch fans for commercial and industrial cooling and venti- 
lating. Whatever your air moving problem may be, Joy can provide you 
with the best solution. 

For full details on Joy custom fans, write for Bulletin 1143-56. 


AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY @ y ww J) 


. Joy Manufacturing Company 
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Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Reciprocating & Dynamic Compressors 











In Conodo: Joy Manufacturing Company 
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stantially larger than the 3% average 
rate since the peak of the last great 
boom in 1929, and would be even a 
greater jump over the 2.4% rate main- 
tained since the Republicans took over 
the White House in 1953. 

¢ New Level—Democrats had counted 
on the Republicans to stand pat in 
defense of the pace of recent vears, to 
argue that it was as fast as could be 
sustained by a healthy economy. Now 
the Nixon-Mitchell wing of the Ad- 
ministration, at least, has shaken free 
of any such trap and is willing to 
swap growth rates with the Democrats, 
practically even-up. 

This shifts the political debate over 
growth to a more sophisticated level 
than batting percentages around. It 
puts the stress on how to assure the 
necessary rate and on whether growth 
is taking the forms that will contribute 
most to a healthy economy and a strong 
posture internationally. 

On these points, the issues will prob- 
ably remain sharply defined. In its mes- 
sages to Congress last month the Ad- 
ministration made it plain that it 
considers the government’s most uscful 
function is to get out of the way and 
let the private sector supply the impe- 
tus. Nixon himself doesn’t accept this 
view with quite the same degree of 
satisfaction as the Fisenhower-Anderson 
wing does. But on the whole, he is go- 
ing to campaign on the Eisenhower rec- 
ord—which means plaving down the eco- 
nomic functions of government 
¢ Democrats’ Thunder—Any Democrat 
who gets the nomination, on the other 
hand, inevitably will stress a greater de 
gree of government leadership. In _par- 
ticular, the Democrats are arguing that 
strong government action 1s necessary 
to keep economic growth channeled in 
wavs that will increase national strength 
Thev are stressing missiles, space tech 
nology, and social services such as edu- 
cation, urban renewal, and health. ‘The 
will accuse the Republicans of favoring 
anv kind of growth at all, even if it 
takes the form of frivolous personal 
luxuries. 
¢ Better Job Training—Nlitchell’s re- 
port, on the other hand, is full of refer- 
ences to the importance of government 
ictivity, particularly education and job 
training. 

Important sections of the growing la 
bor force will consist of workers who are 
not likely to be equipped for the kind of 
professional, office, and sales jobs that 
re going to be the most plentiful 

About 30% of the workers entering 
the labor force in the 1960s will lack a 
high school education, he pointed out 

“Onlv the best kind of education in 
schools, apprenticeship — training ind 
training on the job will enable us to 
match the growing number of workers 
with the jobs demands of the future,” he 
added. END 
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‘There’s a profit for you 


in good earnings for us 


An important point about good telephone 
earnings is the way they yield a profit to the 
telephone user. 


It is only through good earnings that we 
can do the research and the long-pull plan- 
ning that improve your service and keep 
down the price you pay for it. 


Sure, there have been increases in the 
price of telephone service just as in every- 
thing else. But they would have been far 
greater if we had not been able to absorb 
some part of our own increases in cost 
through technological advances and econ- 
omies in operation. 


Without adequate telephone company 
profits you wouldn’t have the kind of serv- 
ice you’d like. And the chances are very 
good you’d be paying more for an inferior 
brand than you now pay for the best tele- 
phone service in the whole world. 


BELL TELEPHONE 





NEW AND BETTER SERVICES for telephone users 
will come from the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
invention of the Transistor, a major scientific 
breakthrough. This mighty mite of electronics, 
which can amplify electric signals up to 100,000 
times, will play a big part in push-button teleph- 
ony, for example. The Transistor has been 
made possible by basic physical research of the 
kind that can only be undertaken by a progressive 
business with good earnings over the long pull. 
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- Old Age Gets Into Politics 


With the elderly asserting growing power at polls and 


raising their demands, the issue of what to do for them is 


getting a Congress airing—and a run in 1960 elections. 


Economic and social problems of 
U.S. “old folks” are undergoing the 
most thorough examination in the na- 
tion’s historv. Nlore attention 
ing paid than ever before to a question 
that boils down to this: 

What is owed to the large, rapidly 
growing portion of the population 
(charts) that is shunted out of the 
mainstream of American life because of 
advanced age? 

There are more facets to the ques- 
tion, many more, than there are avail- 
able answers. Sen. Pat \lcNamara (D- 
Mich.) and his special subcommittee on 
problems of the aged and aging, in a 
vear of extensive study, have found 
older citizens demanding a lot more 
help than they have been getting. 

his week, the \icNamara subcom- 
mittee made its first major report on 
priorities in meeting some of these de- 
mands. It gives highest priority to add- 
ing medical insurance to Social Security, 
but stops short of including surgical 
coverage. Other kev proposals: imme- 
diate increase in Social Security benc- 
fits, more federal help for construction 
of housing designed for the aged, sup- 
port of broad institutional care with 
no charitv stigma attached, a chancc 
for those able and willing to work be 
vond normal retirement age. 

[he subcommittce also endorses a 
United Auto Workers proposal for sal 
f special Treasury “retirement bonds,” 
vith variable 

I 


is be- 


interest rates changing 
vith 


the cost of living to protect pur- 


chasing power. The Treasury opposes 
this bond idea, but the Administration 
is working on some limited program of 
medical coverage for older persons who 
cannot obtain or pay for private poli- 
cies. Prospects of legislation this vear 
are dim, though. 

While Congress considers the old- 
sters’ political demands, U.S. business 
is beginning to look at the “senior citi- 
zens” from another angle—the market 
possibilitics offered by their growing 
numbers (page 72). 
¢ What’s Behind It—Ihe population 
changes shown in the charts make clear 
that there are valid political and social 
reasons for this new attention: 

e In this vear’s election, more than 
20% of the eligible voters will be 60 
or older. By 1970, the figure will rise 
to about 25%. Bv contrast, this same 
age group constituted only 12% of the 
voting total at the turn of the century. 

e During the next 20 vears, the 
number of Americans over 75 will in- 
crease to 9-million, and one in every 
four of those now 65 will live to age 
85 or bevond. If medical science makes 
breakthroughs against cancer or heart 
diseases, these estimates will be low. 

e Of 12-million American familics 


todav in which the head of the family 
is 55 or older, nearly 6.5-million have 
total monev incomes under $4,000. 


Nearly 3.8-million of these families have 
incomes under $2,000. lor these, the 
three basic needs—income, medical care, 
and housing—pose the most acute prob- 
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16-million aged are a bloc worth winning 


lems, and it is because of this that the 
basic needs get most attention now. 

¢ Controversial—lhe problem of hous- 
ing, where the principle of direct or in- 
direct federal assistance is fairly well 
established, scems the easiest of solu- 
tion. ‘The other two—how to raise in- 
come levels and to assure adequate med- 
ical and hospital care for the aged, whe 
need about three times more health 
services than vounger  citizens—pose 
deeper and more controversial questions 
of national policy and direction. 


|. Political Potency 


Clearly, there is a national stirring, a 

sense that something needs to be done 
even if that something is not plainly 

defined. ‘The stirring seems to have 
more depth than any since the New 
Deal era that produced the Social Se- 
curity Act. Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans are expected to write strong 
planks for the aged into their 1960 
Presidential platforms. 

Phe Democratic Advisory Council, an 
agency of the partv’s National Commit- 
tee, has already given oldsters a preview 
of the probable Democratic — plank: 
“substantial increases” in Social Secur- 
itv pavments, medical insurance as an 
added feature of Social Security, liberali- 
zation of the $1,200 annual limit on 
outside earnings of Social Security an- 
nuitants, outlawing of age discrimina- 
tion in government contract work. 
¢ Bloc Power in States—It is demon- 
strable that older citizens will resort to 
bloc voting when thcir self-interest, real 
or imagined, is the issue. As vet, how- 
ever, these demonstrations have oc 
curred mainly at local or state levels 

In several Florida communities, old- 
sters have been credited with defeating 
school or general obligation bond issues. 
In one glaring example, Orange County 
(Orlando) recently lost a proposed new 
$9-million airport when older voters 
rebelled against the financing scheme— 
a 1.5-mill ad valorem tax. 

This kind of story—effective mass op- 
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better way 
to add 


sales appeal 


West Virginia’s new coated bleached board, Brite-Pak 


Enamel Coat, has started a revolution in the packaging of 


tobacco, food, drugs, cosmetics and other consumer goods. 

More and more companies are swinging over to Brite- 
Pak Enamel Coat because of its brilliant printability, 
plus economy. Users say it’s the best machine coated 

leached board available today. 

Virgin white inside and out and all the way through, 
Brite-Pak is especially attractive next to food and per- 
sonal items. Its gleaming coated surface takes color print- 
ing beautifully —adds new sparkle to folding boxes. 


Brite-Pak Enamel Coat is another example of how 
West Virginia is serving customers with exceptional 
quality and economy. Through research expenditures 
totaling over $3,000,000 annually and virtually total 
utilization of raw materials, West Virginia produces out- 
standing quality with unusual efficiency. 

Upgrade your packaging with economy; find out how 
Brite-Pak Enamel Coat bleached board can help you. 

For full information on this new packaging material, 
write Bleached Board Division, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 






















Next move... "upstairs" 


Many of our ventures, these days, are out of this world. And 
necessarily so. 

For, as the science of modern communications grows, we, as a 
major telephone system, must grow along with it. 


That is why we are constantly exploring new areas of research. For 
instance, our scientists and engineers are now working on the sim- 
plification of a revolutionary device known as “MASER,” that is 
capable of noiselessly amplifying extremely weak signals from outer 
space. 


Thus, we are moving out toward intercontinental communications 
via man-made satellites. 

MASER devices have many possibilities, including the tracking of 
missiles, and increasing the range of radar and radio telescopes. 


This is a typical example of how we use research—not only to meet 
today’s communications needs, but to answer tomorrow’s. 






General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave., N. Y. 17. 
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position to tax rises for financing com- 
munity growth or improvement—is not 
a common one. But it has been re- 
peated in California and other states 
often enough to make it worrisome. 

There is another side to the coin. 

When the question is public expendi- 
ture for their direct benefit, older 
citizens will respond with a flood of 
afirmative ballots. Both Colorado and 
Washington State owe their state pen- 
sion plans to bloc support by the aged. 
The principles of the Colorado plan— 
that every person past 60 is entitled to 
$100 a month of income, and that the 
state is obligated to pay whatever sup- 
plement any individual needs to reach 
this minimum—are viewed as models by 
lobbyists for the aged. 
* Focus on Washington—The next big 
step for the aged—that is, to become a 
potent cohesive national political force 
—will be difficult. There is reason, 
however, to believe it is coming. 

The McNamara group’s report will 
stimulate more vigorous demands for 
action from Washington. Congress 
has probed into this area before, but 
never has it given such a sweeping 
charter to one of its committees. 

Moreover, a national symposium on 
problems of the aged will be held under 
White House sponsorship in Washing- 
ton a vear from now. It will bring 
together federal and state welfare ofh- 
cials, representatives of the public, labor, 
and management, and spokesmen for 
lobbying organizations promoting causes 
of the aged at all government levels. 


ll. The Lobby 


It is not clear how many of the 
nearly 16-million Americans at or be- 
yond age 65 are “organized” for na- 
tional political action, but probably no 
more than 2-million to 2.5-million pay 
membership fees to the organizations 
that claim nationwide following. 
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¢ Townsenattes—The most durable, 
and apparently the biggest, of these is 
the Townsend movement that spread 
outward from California three decades 
ago under the guidance of Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend. It claims a membership 
that varies, from season to season, be- 
tween 700,000 and 900,000. Townsend 
is still active at age 93, but he now 
directs affairs from Florida. 

The Townsend Plan, revised and 
modernized from its pioneer form, still 
persists in Congress, but as a perennial 
that gains introduction and then goes 
into a legislative pigeonhole to gather 
dust. In its new form, it would abandon 
the heart of the Social Security Act— 
the provisions for old age, survivors, and 
federal disability insurance. 

It would replace these payments with 
equal pensions for all over 60 and for 
disabled persons of any age above 18. 
This would be financed by a 2% gross 
income tax on all business and on all 
personal incomes above $250 a month. 

In the current economy, the plan’s 
advocates figure, these pensions would 
be $130 to $150 a month. 
¢ Prophet of Rebellion—Now coming 
over the horizon—and from California, 
like Townsend in his hevday—is another 
leader with a growing following that is 
drawing considerable attention from 
Washington political figures. He _ is 
George McLain of Los Angeles, long- 
time head of a movement called the 
California Institute of Social Welfare, 
and now the chief mover also in a 
National Institute of Social Welfare. 

The tendency nowadays among most 
major groups in the aged lobby is delib 
erately to use the soft sell and avoid th< 
appearance of agitation. But McLain 
leans more to the old school of flambov- 
ant presentation. 

Among other things, McLain wants 
Social Security payments geared to the 
federal minimum wage (now about 
$173 a month). He advocates benefits 
of at least $100 a month for evervbod\ 
over 60, no matter “whether they ever 
worked a dav in their lives.” 
¢ Pushing for “Better Break’”—Onc 
other large national lobby organization 
is the American Assn. of Retired Per 
sons. With the afhliated National Re- 
tired Teachers Assn., it has a member- 
ship of about 500,000. 

Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, its head, is 
credited with a big hand in breaking 
down private carriers’ reluctance to issuc 
hospitalization and surgical insurance 
for persons over 65. ‘The association's 
prime legislative target at the moment 
is revision of tax laws to give the aged 
a better break. The association provides 
for members a cut-rate drug buying 
service and a year-round travel bureau 
e Problem Study—Secnior Citizens of 
\merica, another national organization, 
is not a lobbying organization in the 
strict sense, but its founder, Dr. Jor 
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Eastman 910 Adhesive 
solves another 


production bottleneck 


ASCOP Division of Electro-Mechanical 
Research, Inc., Princeton, N.J., makes 
an unique digital encoder which con- 
verts any shaft position directly into a 
binary code output. Operating up to 
10,000 r.p.m., the tiny instrument is a 
masterpiece of compact design. 

Space limitations require a flush con- 
nection between a vinyl plastic sleeve 
containing the output wires and an 
aluminum cover plate. Eastman 910 
Adhesive plus imaginative thinking 
solved the problem. 

In production, the end of the sleeve 
is inserted through a hole in the cover 
plate, adhesive is applied around the 
hole and a flaring tool forces the end of 
the tubing back against the plate. A 
strong bond forms in 2-3 minutes. 

Eastman 910 Adhesive is making 
possible faster, more economical as- 
sembly line operations and new design 
approaches for many products. It is 
ideal where extreme speed of setting is 
important, or where design require- 
ments involve joining small surfaces, 
complex mechanical fasteners or heat- 
sensitive elements. 

Eastman 910 Adhesive is simple to 
use. No mixing, heat or pressure is re- 
quired. Upon spreading into a thin film 
between two surfaces, setting begins 
immediately. With most materials, 
strong bonds are made in minutes. 

What production or design problem 
can this unique adhesive solve for you? 


j Bonds Almost Instantly 


...Without Heat, 
Pressure or Catalyst 


Eastmon 






Adhesive 


For a trial quantity (1%3-o0z.) send five dol- 
lars to Armstrong Cork Co., Industrial 
Adhesives Div., 9102 Indian Road, Lan- 
caster, Pa., or to Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Chemicals Div., Dept. B-2, 
Kingsport, Tenn. (Not for drug use) 

See Sweet's 1960 Prod. Des. File, 7/E 
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TM Alloy Chain winks at work— 
outlasts all other grades of chain by 
a wide margin. “Brute strength’ — 
tensile of 125,000 Ibs. psi... tough, 
stress-free links... uniform heat- 
treating make the big difference. 
Custom made to your specifications 
... tested to double their working 
load limit and backed by Taylor's 
Test Certificate. See your dis- 
tributor or write for Bulletin 14. 
S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Inc. - 
Hammond, Indiana 
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Elmer Morgan, testifies frequently be- 
fore Congressional committees. He 
leans heavily toward adoption of federal 
health insurance programs for the 
aged. 

Senior Citizens’ main work, however, 
is extensive publication of material on 
physical and mental health problems of 
the aged. 


lll. A Perspective 


Jealousies and rivalries deprive the 
organized lobby of maximum effective- 
ness, even in behalf of the small per- 
centage of enrolled older citizens. 

But as medical science prolongs 
human life, the pressure for changes 
will grow more intense—not only from 
the aged, but also from younger Ameti- 
can familics with a clearcut personal 
interest in greater economic independ- 
ence for their elderly parents. 

This problem is a byproduct of the 
shift from an agricultural society, in 
which there was still a place in the 
family unit for the dimimshing efforts 
of its oldsters, to an industrial-based 
society. When the basic enterprise unit 
is no longer the family but is the cor- 
poration or the business unit, what is 
the place for the diminishing effort of 
the oldster? Whose responsibility is he? 
There are no easy answers to these 
questions. 


IV. A Look at Congress 


Solutions are not expected overnight, 
or in tidy packages. But literally dozens 
of major and minor legislative proposals 
are now before Congress. Most of them 
revolve around the Social Security 
Act. 
¢ Basic Policy Switch?—Some of the 
major proposals, the Townsend Plan, for 
example, would change the basic Social 
Security concept. As it stands now, it is 
intended to provide supplemental in- 
come for beneficiaries. The Townsend 
Plan, or McLain’s variation of it, would 
turn social security into a basic federal 
pension system. 

There is little reason to believe anv 

such turnabout in the primary Social 
Security concept will happen soon. 
e Next Move—The next basic Social 
Security alteration, in the opinion of 
many qualified observers, will come in 
the area of medical and surgical insur- 
ance. Pending now is the Forand bill, 
which would raise the Social Security 
tax on emplovee and employer by 4 of 
1% to finance federally insured hos- 
pital, surgical, and nursing home care 
for Social Security annuitants. 

The American Medical Assn., lead- 
ing the opposition, denounces the 
Forand bill as a first step toward so- 
cialized medicine. To counter it, AMA 
has asked Congress to do two things: 

1) set up a government-insured loan 





Most oldster lobbies employ the soft sell. 


program, similar to FHA’s for private 
housing, to stimulate construction of 
hospitals and nursing homes; and (2) 
amend the Hill-Burton Act—passed in 
1946 to provide federal grants for hos- 
pital construction—to permit federal 
grants for nonprofit nursing homes, as 
well. 
¢ For and Against—The Health Insur- 
ance Assn. of America, a private under- 
writers’ group, joins AMA in arguing 
that the Forand bill would destroy pri- 
vate efforts to provide health insurance 
for the aged. The Health Insurance 
Assn. contends that 60° of the aged 
who need and want such coverage will 
have it by the end of this vear, 75% by 
1965, and 90% by 1970. 
Forand backers, including the AFL- 
CIO, argue that private coverage being 
offered the aged is inadequate, and too 
expensive for those needing it. 
¢ Election Year Tinkering—Eventually, 
it seems likelv that the Forand bill or 
something patterned on it will be en- 
acted by Congress. It’s doubtful, how- 
ever, that 1960 will be the vear. But 
because this is an election ycar, some 
Congressional tinkering with Social Se- 
curity is almost certain. 
Some of the possibilities 

¢ Wiping out the requirement that 
disabled persons must be 50 or older to 
receive benefits 

¢ Liberalizing the $1,200 annual 
limit on outside carnings permitted 
Social Security beneficiaries 

e Increasing the general level of 
benefits. The minimum monthly bene- 
fit is now about $33, and the average 
for retired workers under Social Security 
laws has been running. slightly 
$70. 
e Taxes, Too?—The Social Security tax, 
which just went up to 6% (borne 
equally by employer and employee) on 
Jan. 1 of this year, can be expected to 
go no way but up 


over 


In fact, automatic increases alread 
have been written into the law, to take 
effect in 1963, 1966, and 1969. Anv 


determination to put through sizable 
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A Vast Panorama of Man’s Sess RR 


Great Creative Achievements... 
Revealed in Thousands of 
Definitive Articles and Lifelike 


Reproductions. Every Culture, Every Major 
Movement and Figure in Art, from A to Z, is 
Represented. For Inspiration and Reading, for 
Authoritative Information, for Browsing through the : 

Centuries from the First Cave Drawings to the Newest Art Forms a 
of our Day, There Is No Experience to be Compared with It . 
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World Art 


@PayN EXTRAORDINARY new publish- 





meeting with wide acclaim. It embraces, 
in 15 volumes of surpassing beauty, inter- 
est and usefulness, all of man’s great 
creative achievements in the visual arts 
through the centuries. 

In hundreds of factual articles and over 
7,000 full-page plates (depicting more 
than 16,000 works of art), it puts into 
your hands not only our great heritage 
of paintings, sculpture, architecture — but 
every art from armor to textiles, costumes 
to tapestry, ceramics, fashions and furni- 
ture, puppets and stained glass, jewelry 
and silver, modern photography, land- 
scape architecture, industrial design, and 
much more. Not too many Americans 
will ultimately have the privilege of pos- 
sessing this superb ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Wor_p ArT... but you can be one of 
the fortunate few who will. 


A Unique Subscription Plan 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WoRLD ArT is the 
joint enterprise of the Institute for Cul- 
tural Collaboration of Rome and the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company of New 
York. The Institute is an organization es- 
tablished for the specific purpose of pub- 
lishing major reference works requiring 
international planning and contributions. 
Supporting the Institute are the Giorgio 
Cini Foundation of Venice and the famous 
Florentine publishers, G. C. Sansoni, who 
are responsible for the printing. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company is publishing the 
English language edition in New York, 
‘Toronto and London. 
_ Notwithstanding these great resources, 
it is a physical impossibility to produce 


all fifteen volumes of this lavish Ency- 
clopedia in one printing. It is therefore 
planned to issue One volume at a time, 
at approximately quarterly intervals, on 
a subscription basis. This has the advan- 
tage, for you, of budgeting your purchase 
of the set over an extended period of 
time. You are billed for each volume as 
it arrives — and you may pay for it in 
divided installments, if you wish. 


As a Charter Subscriber, 
You Will Enjoy a Substantial Saving 


By subscribing now, you will not only be 
entitled to the present Charter Subscrib- 
er’s price, but you will also be protected 
against inevitable price increases as the 
15-volume set progresses toward comple- 
tion. Further, when all sets are distrib- 
uted, the Encyclopedia is almost certain 
to command a premium price. 


Also, by subscribing now and thus ac- 
tively participating in the realization of 
a truly inspiring international enterprise, 
you will in effect be taking the role of a 
twentieth-century patron of the arts. 


And you will be one of a limited number 
of Americans to own what in a few years 
may well be a most sought-after collector’s 
item. Of the total world printing, fewer than 
9,000 sets will be available in the United 
States. Of these, it is estimated that about 
4,000 will quickly be spoken for by libraries; 
schools and art institutions. This leaves a 
balance of fewer than 5,000 sets for distribu- 
tion to the general public — a very small 
number indeed. 


To learn more about the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF WorLD Art, mail the coupon for a color- 
ful prospectus and full details of our Charter 
Subscriber’s offer. This inquiry will not obli- 
gate you in any way, and no salesman will 
call. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 327 West 
4ist Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL INVITES YOU TO PARTICIPATE, AS A 


ee fe ee me IN ONE OF 


THE GREAT CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


OF TWENTIETH CENTURY MAN 
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Actual Size of 
Each Volume 
9 by 12 Inches 
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A MONUMENTAL 
15-VOLUME GALLERY 


containing 


16,000 Works of bt 


2,000 Objects in Full Color and 14,000 Black and 
White Reproductions... Many Subjects Never 
Before Reproduced Anywhere ... Approximately 
13,000 Pages of Text and Pictures... Thousands 
of Line Drawings, Maps and Plans ...1,000 
Major Entries, Many Sub-divided into Numerous 
Individual References... 200 Historical Articles 
Covering over 20,000 Years...Over 550 
Biographies of Major Artists...Hundreds of 
Contributors from 45 Countries. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
or take it to your book or art store 


To: Encyclopedia of World Art, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
327 West 41 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your color Prospectus on the 
Encyclopedia of World Art, with full details 
of your special price offer and budget terms 
for Charter Subscribers. (No obligation, of 
course. No salesman will call.) 
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DIESEL 
ALL- 


PURPOSE 
POWER 
Ul: 


296 MODELS FOR ANY POWER PURPOSE FROM 20 TO 1650 H.P. IN ONLY THREE CYLINDER SIZES 
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GM Diesel’s forward-planning program now gives you an engine tailored to any job 
from 20 to 1650 h.p.— engines with highest parts interchangeability that set a new 
standard of productivity by producing more at lower cost now and for years to come. 


There’s one sure way to beat the 
increasing cost of doing business— 
and that’s by getting more pro- 
ductivity from your equipment. 


And, by bringing you engines “‘cus- 
tom-tailored’’ in power, size and 
weight to meet your requirements, 
the GM Diesel All-Purpose Power 
Line sets a new standard of diesel 
productivity—lets you get more 
work from fewer pieces of equip- 
ment, reduce your capital invest- 
ment, slash operating costs, realize 
hig savings from high parts inter- 
changeability, get a bigger net what- 
ever equipment-using business 
you're in. 

What’s more, these engines will 
continue to build your future profits 
—for GM Diesel’s forward-planning 
program has resulted in engines 
which will be far ahead of other 
Diesels for years to come. 


Today in construction, for instance, 
every piece of power equipment— 
the smallest to the largest trucks, 
shovels, compressors, graders, 
loaders, scrapers—is more produc- 
tive because of this tailored power. 


One eastern power project contrac- 
tor hauls 15.5% more tons per shift 
—at 25.4% lesscost —with “Jimmy” 
Diesels in his trucks. 


FASTER DRILLING—Calvert Drilling switched 
to GM Diesels—now drills wells faster at 
less cost. Company has 42 GM Diesels pow- 
ering trucks, drilling rigs and lighting plants. 


A Milwaukee excavating company 
is getting 17% more production be- 
cause they have a “Jimmy”’ Diesel 
in their shovel. 


A Minnesota contractor put a GM 
Diesel in his gasoline-powered tan- 
dem dump truck—gets more work 
on 50% less fuel. 


And construction is just one industry 
where the All-Purpose Power Line 
fills virtually every power need. 


Take trucks: There’s a GM Diesel 
engine to save money in units from 
15,000 GVW to over 76,000 GCW. 


One example is the Florida trucker 
who repowered two delivery trucks 
with GM Diesel—saves at the rate 
of $4,350 per year per truck. 


Big-truck operators are saving as 
much as $2,200 per engine overhaul 
over other Diesels. And the “‘6V-71” 
lets them carry more pay load be- 
cause it’s 500 pounds lighter—far 
more compact—than other Diesels 
of equal power. 


BETTER CHOPPING—This GM Diesel-powered 
hay chopper handles up to 180 tons of hay 
per day for S. Weisbart & Co. Farm has two 
more units on order—has 11 GM Diesel- 
powered trucks owned by subsidiary, B&W 
Truck Lines. 


Factory owners, too, can now use 
GM Diesels for almost every job— 
cranes, front-end loaders, pumps, 
stand-by generator sets and even 
fork-lift trucks. 


The greatest productivity and profit 
gains are being scored by power 
users who standardize on GM Diesels. 
Wide interchangeability cuts parts 
stocks—and GM Diesel parts cost 
25% —35%—50% less, too. 


Whatever you use engines for— 
construction equipment, trucks, 
drilling rigs, farming or any other 
application—you'll get more out of 
them—pay less for what you get— 
with a “Jimmy” giving you greater 
productivity. Your GM Diesel dis- 
tributor has the proof. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages under ‘Engines, 
Diesel;’’ or write GM Diesel, Dept. 
B-1, Detroit 28, Michigan. 


CHEAPER HAULING —General Electric gets 
11.5 m.p.g. on this 1957 truck (which it 
leases from Ryder Rental) since it was re- 
powered with a GM Diesel. Truck cruises up 
hills it crawled up before, makes far faster 
trips than it did previously. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH. * 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 
Parts and Service Worldwide 








Eggs, glassware, instruments, 
flowers and many other things 
must be moved gently. Bassick 
designs casters that deliberately 
treat these loads (and floors) 
ever so gently. You save once on 
maintenance. You save again 

on damage control. 

THE BASSICK COMPANY, 

Bridgeport 5, Conn. 

In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
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Social Security is still the big provider. 


increases in benefits might be accom- 
panied by a decision to make those in- 
creases effective at earlier dates. 


V. Old-Age Employment 


No discussion of the longer-range 
problems is complete without noting 
that Congress is examining employment 
and retirement policies of industry and 
business. Last month, Rep. Cecil King 
of California and Sen. Vance Hartke of 
Indiana, both Democrats, introduced 
identical bills to encourage employment 
of persons over +5. Their suggestion: 
Reduce the employer's share of the 
Social Security tax by 4%—that is, to 
24% at current rates—on each emplovec 
who is +5 or older when hired 
e When to Retire—Mandatory retire- 
ment policies are another, more compli- 
cated, problem. Dr. Edward L. Bortz, 
president-elect of the American Geriat- 
rics Society, has called mandatory re- 
tirement “one of the major curses of our 
modern culture.” But any Congressional 
actien in this area likely will be “educa- 
tional” in nature. 

D. S. Sargent, personnel director of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
told the McNamara committee that the 
federal government sets a good example 
by permitting competent individuals to 
stay at their jobs to age 70. 

But Sargent advised the federal gov- 
ernment it should take no position as 
to what individual employers should 
do, because “there is a trend in the 
right direction, and as this gains mo- 
mentum I think the right answer will 
be found by employers themselves.” 
¢ Market Angle—Greater employment 
opportunities for the older groups would 
put more income into the already grow- 
ing older market. For a look at the mar- 
ket possibilities in this age shift of the 
U.S. population, turn to page 72 





Mr. Manufacturer: 


How much does 
it cost you 
when your 
warehouse Is 
half empty? 


Every vacant square foot increases 
your product cost. For maximum 
flexibility and economy, public 
warehousing is your most profitable 
answer. Investigate the competi- 
tive advantages of the AWA Pay- 
as-you-use Plan. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 


— 





& General Storage Facilities 
American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. « Chicago 6 Randolph 6-5550 
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) As irresistible as the 
great outdoors, a Roy 
) Mason calendar by 
% Shaw-Barton wins coveted 
>» prominence in executive 
‘S offices...your business mes 
ale / sage, tastefully presented 
gains repeated daily attention 
as no other medium can. Avail- 
able in two sizes, each with six 
different superb reproductions 

of watercolors by Roy Mason, 

. sportsman-artist and National 
a Academician. Exclusive with 
Shaw-Barton ... call or write. 


if 
~SHAW-BARTON 


a» »e GERLACH-BARKLOW ...... 
Colendar and Specially Advertising 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
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| This one low-cost, 
easy-to-use machine 


: ..,at the heart of Automatic Keysort 
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Data Processing 


on * 


® 


What you see here is the Keysort Tabulating Punch — the only complete 
punched-card processing machine in the business world. It is the only ma- 
chine you require to automatically tabulate vital figure-facts on every phase 
of operation for fast, accurate management reports. No special training is 
required for operation, and the machine imposes no restrictions on present 
accounting procedures. Rental is less than $100 a month. Your nearby 
Royal McBee Data Processing Representative will be happy to arrange a 
demonstration. For complete information, call him or write Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port Chester, N.Y. for brochure G-39. 


ROYAL MCBEE. data processing division 
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How the Old Age Market Looks 


Today, many retailers look the other way, but there 


are signs of a new pitch aimed at oldsters and many fields, 


such as housing, travel, light sports, are already cashing in. 


[he nation’s older citizens, now 
making their influence strongly felt as 
a political force (page 62), represent 
also a sizable and growing market that 
already numbers 16-million-odd_ poten- 
tial customers in the over-65 group. 
And there are signs that U.S. business, 
which has largely thought of the mul- 
tiplving ranks of the elderly as merely 
*“‘more of the same” in market terms, 
is beginning to recognize the market 
possibilities in the group’s special needs, 
and to make a pitch for it. 

Yet the oldsters still have a long 

way to go before their dollars will count 
in the marketplace as their votes do on 
election day—as a Seattle merchant, 
summing up a bit bluntly today’s pre- 
vailing attitude of retailers, empha- 
sizes: ‘The way the older population is 
growing, I suppose we'll want to do 
something for it someday, but we’re not 
doing anything now.” 
e Hurdles—A basic deterrent, of course, 
is that much of this group has only a 
minimum to spend. Some 80% of it 
has money income of under $2,000; 
only about 5% have over $5,000. 

But marketers must take other haz- 
ards in their stride, too. 

“Older people do the same things 
vounger people do. They golf, thev 
garden, they play bridge. You can’t say, 
“This golf set is for older people, or 
these bridge cards,’”” comments a Port- 
land (Ore.) retailer. Except for health 
needs, the elderly want the same things 
their younger brothers want. 

Mavbe the toughest hazard of all is 
psychological. Says Lipman Wolfe & 
Co., Portland department store, “The 
quickest way I can think of to make 
sure a sale would flop would be to ad- 
vertise, “This dress is for ladies 65 and 
over.” No one wants to be pegged 
as an ancient. ““You can’t merchandise 
to this group,” says Lane Bryant, New 
York specialty store. 

For different reasons, manufacturers 
feel much the same way. Like retailers, 
they are anxious to sell to all age groups 
—and too close an identification of their 
wares with the older group might prove 
the kiss of death for vounger customers. 


l. Signs of Change 
Yet signs of change are evident. 
Even the Seattle merchant who is 
doing nothing about the group now 
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concedes he may have to someday. 
Most retailers recognize the sheer 
numerical heft of the market. Detroit 
businessmen, for example, detect some 
stirrings in the air. 

Barriers to good merchandising will 
give way as the experts learn more 
about the psychology of the oldsters, 
thev believe. 

Here and there, a retailer is already 
doing a job. “We have become keenly 
aware of the importance of keeping 
pace with the unprecedented growth in 
the percentage of persons now at or 
near 65,” savs Fred Mever, head of a 
big Northwestern drug, variety, and 
food chain. ‘““We have made this a sub- 
ject of extreme study and experimen- 
tation, and have changed much in our 
operation to meet what we consider a 
coming revolution in retail trade. . . . 
There’s a wide difference between the 
demands of the new generation and 
the old, and unless the store caters to 
the whims of both, it’s bound to lose 
trade.” 
¢ Spurs—l'wo things—besides numeri- 
cal growth—are abetting the changes 

First, short of cash though the bulk 
of the group is, it has more money than 
it used to have. As private pension 
plans expand, more personnel are re- 
tiring with a healthy nest egg. One 
company pavs out to retirees from its 
thrift fund—to which employees con- 
tribute—amounts ranging from $18,000 
to ‘10 or 20 times that’’—in addition to 
the pension. 

Second, better economic times mean 
carlicr retirement in many cases. ‘The 
“older” population is growing younger. 
It still has the urge to enjoy activity. 
Thus, it has more money. It has more 
energy. And it has what it always had 
only more so: time. 

Marketers in some fields are already 
cashing in. 


Il. Housing 


Housing ranks tops in most cities. 
Truc, a good deal of the housing ac- 
tivity is still sponsored by government, 
church, or union. But private business 
is getting into the act, too. Last week, 
FHA issued regulations for a new pro- 
gram that could generate up to 150,000 
or 200,000 apartment starts a year. The 
new program, which allows private 
builders to make a_ profit on rental 





To make a sale, don’t say it’s for oldsters. 


apartments for elderly tenants, was 
authorized last September in the 1959 
housing law. Up till then, only non- 
profit organizations could go into this. 

¢ Florida to Detroit—Housing is Flor- 
ida’s most important industry for the 
aged. ‘The Mackle brothers of General 
Development Corp. rate as the No. | 
builder for the oldsters in the country. 

In Arizona, Youngtown, a develop- 
ment some 16 miles from Phoenix, has 
about 1,000 houses, priced at $8,200 
and up. Nearby, a brand-new develop- 
ment, Del Webb’s Sun City, catering 
to customers of 50 and over, sold overt 
200 homes the first few days after open- 
ing on Jan. 1. Prices: from $8,500 to 
$11,300. 

Detroit's Holtzman & Silverman, 
residential builders, went the whole 
hog on a development 20 miles west of 
the city, with homes priced just under 
$11,000. ‘The concern admits, though, 
that sales have been slow. Another 
company, C. W. Babcock & Sons, spe- 
cializes in co-ops for the elderly. Last 
vear it sold 140 such units, twice the 
number it sold the vear before. Initial 
pavment calls for $10,500 for a 2-room 
setup, with $30 a month covering main- 
tenance except clectricity. 
¢ Life-Leasing—The life-lease contract 
is growing in popularity. This is the 
deal where the customer pays a sum— 
it ranges from $5,000 to perhaps $30,- 
000 or more, depending on the amount 
of luxury and service involved—plus 
monthly payments. 

Coverage varies; in many places, these 
pavments provide food and shelter for 
the rest of the consumers’ lives. Some 
places—Pacific Homes, for one, non- 
profit operator in the Southwest of 
several such developments for the 
Methodist Church—include medical 
care. 

e Hotels to Trailer—In Florida, Charles 
Lavin has specialized in reconverting 
old hotels—and Detroit is going that 
trail, too. Miami and Seattle sec a 
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How Olin Aluminum helps to transform concept into construction 


Today, aluminum is pacing a creative upsurge in architecture and construction. Its myriad alloys, finishes 
and uses are springboards for advanced construction techniques... for dazzling design departures. 
Architects, designers, engineers and builders find that Olin Aluminum helps them realize aluminum's 
potentialities more fully. They're tapping our reserves of complete, up-to-the-minute metallurgical 
information. We aid them in turning design objectives into aluminum sheet, extrusions and structurals. 
As in construction...so in your industry. Work with Olin Aluminum and you'll find us a creative- 
O | N minded, fast-moving source of quality materials. Look for your local w representative in 


the Yellow Pages. For valuable data, send for our booklet on aluminum in architecture. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
@®- Specified 


COMPASS STEEL CABLE Belts 
elm lolale Mille iirMeo lire Mall’ LM iiary 














A Heavy-duty abrasion-resistant 
cover 


B Nylon reinforced fabric enve- 
lope 


C Single. plane of high-tensile 
steel cable load carriers. All 
cables flex around pulleys on 
same radius, and are protected 
from exterrial abuse and corro- 
sion by thick sheath of rubber 
and fabric 














How to put a boatload on 


It was costing more and more to unload shipments of authority on belts. the G.T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 


iron, manganese and other ores. So the management of 


He had what they wanted: a pair of rugged. 18-inch 


ihis great U.S. railroad determined to make their key ; ies 
Compass STEEL CABLE Belts to speed ore 1.080 feet from 


\tlantic port more attractive to importers—by equipping 
. : j . 1 ships to the 12-story carloading house at pier-head. Mov- 
it with a fast, fully automated unloading dock. | “ yr ge ee ak. noe 


. ; ; ; ing 600 feet a minute, the belts serve three giant buckets 
The builders consulted leading equipment suppliers to 


; that scoop out 1S tons apiece every 45 seconds. 
find the most advanced features for their dock. And when ; 


it came to conveyor belting, they called in a recognized Even exceeding expectations: the take-away capacity 
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Compass —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











1 onthe rails—before lunch 
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inch 
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of the G.T.M.’s belts makes it possible to unload ships 
ihree times faster than direct loading into railroad cars. 
Recently, they emptied two ships—42.624 tons—in a single 
day. Its routine to put whole boatloads on the rails 


between breakfast and lunch. 


If you're looking for time- and money-savers like this, 
the G.T.M. may well have the answer for you. Find out 


lor yourself by contacting him through your Goodyear 


Distributor—or by writing Goodyear, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distribu- 
tor. He can give you fast. dependable service on Hose. V-Belts, 
Flat Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber 
supplies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber 


Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 


=ST NAME 
TUBBER 


Watch the award-winning Goodyear Theater on TV every other Monday evening 








Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Why not your brand ? 


See the “‘wrap-around”’ end panels on this new carton? 
They give beer and other pack users all-important end panel 
identification—usually a premium feature—for the cost 

of regular open-end cartons. Important? Vital! Thirty-five 


per cent of all store pack displays show carton ends only! 


The new ‘“‘Contour-Pack,” an exclusive, new design 
development by Packaging Corporation of America, offers 


better sales, lower package cost, faster packaging. 


This is but one of countless ways in which Packaging 
Corporation of America’s concept of Planned Packaging, 
implemented through integrated national facilities, 
produces better packaging . . . more sales. Whether 

your requirements are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Ilinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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The longer the cruise, the older they are. 


potential in plush hotels for retirees. 

Trailers are growing as a solution to 
the housing problem. The National 
Assn. of Mobile Home Manufacturers 
estimates that 10% of those living in 
or owning trailers are retired—out of 
3.4-million trailers in use in the coun- 
try. A swish trailer park, Sunnyvale, 
near San Francisco draws a_ sizable 
chunk of its market from the over-60 
group, by the simple expedient of al- 
lowing no children or pets. 
¢ What They Want—Builders—both 
public and private—have clearer ideas of 
what this market wants. Here, as in 
other lines, the Mackles say, the old- 
sters resent being categorized. ‘They 
liked it fine when younger people began 
to flock to their Pompano Highlands 
development, designed especially for 
the elderly. 

Transportation is a must, all agree. 
Arizona’s Youngtown has a_ special 
weekly bus that takes residents to down- 
town Phoenix for a day’s outing. A 
Denver project too far from bus service 
did not pan out. 

If transportation is sketchy, then the 
community must offer all facilities at its 
doorstep. Ideally, it should, anyway. 
Webb’s Sun City is one of several that 
feature a shopping center, swimming 
pool, golf, and motels. 


lll. Time on Their Hands 


With more people retiring before 65, 
demand for jobs is strong. ‘The Mack- 
les hope to create an industrial park at 
Port Charlotte, to provide employment. 
In St. Petersburg, many take hotel jobs 
—Lavin employs residents of his hotel 
projects—or they run taxis. If they have 
money, they buy real estate, or an 
orange grove. Companies such as Hot- 
point train their older employees on 
maintenance of Hotpoint appliances so 
that, come the day, thev will be able 
to find work. 

But a tiny fraction of the retired ac- 
tually find work. Products and services 
catering to the Icisure market can find 
rich diggings in this field. 
¢ Travel—Thomas Cook & Son, big 
travel agency, reports that its business 
with older people has more than dou- 
bled since the end of World War II, 
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lease fleetcars 
from HERTZ 
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Hertz Car Lease Service solves all your upkeep prob- 
lems. Hertz will provide you with new Chevrolets, 
Corvairs or other fine cars; handle all repairs and 
maintenance. You reduce accounting problems to the 
writing of one budgetable check per month. Your 


fleet administrative time is cut to a 
minimum. With Hertz, you have 
the nation’s most experienced car 
lessor doing all the work! 





CAR LEASE 


For more information, mail this coupon! 


H. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. 
THE HERTZ CORPORATION 
224 N. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Please send me your illustrated book- 
Ict, “Who Should Lease Cars . . . and 
Who Shouldn't.” 


NAME 





POSITION seeoiinciienids 





COMPANY 
ADDRESS _ 
CITY & STATE 











NO. OF CARS OPERATED 
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WHATEVER 
MATERIAL 


ADVANTAGES 
YOU NEED... 


from 

u icking 

to 

weather stripping Mee 


YOU'LL FIND THEM 
plus FELTS! 


Versatile A+ FELTS serve indus- 
try in a thousand tested ways. They 
form wicks to deliver oil to bearings 
and shafts. They provide comfort 
and quiet in modern cars, sealing 
out the weather, absorbing sound 
and vibration. You'll find them in 
food plants, filtering syrups ... and 
in wall coverings . . . optical polish- 
ing laps .. . postage meters! 
Because we have made the use of 
felt our special science, American 
Felt Company can engineer solu- 
tions to complex problems. Send 
us your design problem; our engi- 
neers will follow through promptly. 


American felt 
Com vy 






® 










102 Glenville Road, Glenville, Conn. 
Among our famous trademarks: VISTEX 
—gaskets and seals; AFCO “Feutron” 
cartridge filters; “K’ FELT—sound ab- 
orbing and thermal insulation 
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Gad gets for fishing and flowers rate tops. 
while its over-all business has 
some 60%. 

Cruises—long, leisurely, comfortable 
—have a strong appeal. The longer the 
cruise, the higher the average age, the 
Grace Line reports. Figures on pass- 
ports issued and renewed during the 
July-September period in 1959 (the 
latest available) show that almost 19% 
went to holders aged 60 and _ over, 
against 13% the year before. While 
the actual numbers are small, there was 
a startling 93% increase in passport 
holders over 76 in that period. 
¢ Sports, Outdoor and In—For those 
to whom such living comes too high, 
fishing seems to rate tops in communi- 
ties well supplied with oldsters. Gar- 
dening, boating, golf—and especially 
shuffleboard—all have strong adherents 
in Florida. In St. Petersburg, classes in 
boating flourish. B. E. Webb, of 
Webb’s City, big St. Petersburg re 
tailer, estimates his “Plant City” garden 
and shrub department sells some $1] -mil- 
lion a vear. 

Another major Florida sport appears 
to be playing the stock market. “‘I live 
a half a mile from the bay and a half 
a mile from my broker,” reports on 
contented retiree. St. Petersburg has 
more than 20 brokers’ offices—a_rec- 
ord, it thinks, for a city its size. 


grow n 


IV. Products 


Detroit has a distinct, but undocu- 
mented, hunch that its compact cars 
appeal to the older driver. Handrails for 
tubs are a best seller in that citv. An 
Atlanta concern is successfully market- 
ing Fayd, a product that claims to 
eradicate the brown spots that come 
with age. Cosmeticians and beauty 
parlors (St. Petersburg is rich in these) 
also flourish; hair colorists find the 
elderly particularly rewarding—though 
youngsters are deep in this business, 
too. 

Health products—drugs, and the like 
—of course find a warm reception. 
Webb’s in St. Petersburg says vitamins 
are its best seller; it advertises them at 





a saving. Sonotone Corp. is test-mar- 
keting two vitamin formulas, one for 
persons over 50, one for younger people. 
Miami has 13 health food stores. 
Insurance companies are beginning 
to cash in on the demand for hospi- 
talization policies that are open-end on 
age and physical condition (BW —Jan. 
10°59,p51). 


V. The Sales Pitch 


When it comes to apparel, retailers 
all but give up. You simply sell on an 
individual basis, they What vou 
can do, points out Lane Bryant, is offer 
more of the half-sizes that older women 
are apt to wear—and design them with 
more style, more color. Webb's notes a 
run on sport shirts and caps. Oldsters 


SaV. 


relax in their attire when thev stop 
working, it believes. Most stores feel 


older women want whatever is the 
mode. “She'll wear shorts, by golly, if 
‘they’ are wearing shorts,” says a Lane 
Bryant spokesman. 

A few big stores feature events that 
draw older customers—without making 
a big point of it. Rich’s in Atlanta 
entertains customers over 5U on its an- 
nual birthday party. The Emporium in 
San Francisco continues to let the senior 
citizens hold their hobby show there. 





To gel oldsters, make spop ping a larr. 


But for direct promotion, a gray-haired 
model in a fashion show or an older 
couple in a cruise ad about does it. 

Yet the Seattle pharmacy that has 
studied this market closely feels it pays 
to stock for the older people. ‘The 
want long-wearing clothes; they want 
old standbys in the drug lines; they 
don’t go for faddy foods, Fred Mever 
reports. Further, grandmother is a push- 
over for the grandchildren. She'll spend 
to the utmost on tovs for the vounger 
generation. And Mever has stocked his 
stores accordingly. 

Meyer plays up heavily courtesy from 
his emplovees to the older folks, to the 
point of giving them physical assistance 
if it’s required. “Many of them live 
in rooms or an apartment or in the old 
home by themselves,” he says. “A visit 
to the neighboring store is a lark—and 
it is our policy to try in everv way to 
make it just that.” END 
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Robert E. Cooper, President of th Ineraham Company, and Luther H Hodges, Governor of North Carolina 


raham Clocks “Industry Appreciation Day” 


Forty local industries and the people of Laurinburg, 
North Carolina, welcomed the Ingraham Company 
on the occasion of the dedication of its new watch 
and clock plant. Hospitabie Laurinburg called it 
“Industry Appreciation Day.” It is a type of 
festivity by no means uncommon in progressive 
North Carolina. 


Governor Luther H. Hodges was there (as he usually 
is at major industrial dedications) to greet President 


Robert E. Cooper of Ingraham, founded in Bristol, 
Connecticut 128 years ago. Now expanding its 
manufacturing and marketing operations, it is enjoy- 
ing the warm hospitality typical of North Carolina’s 
communities. 


The people of Laurinburg and North Carolina mean 
it from the heart when they say to their new 
industry: “What else can we do for you?” 


For information about plant locations in North Carolina you can communicate in confidence 
with Governor Luther H. Hodges. Chairman of The Board of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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In Marketing 


Chances Improve for Federal Law 
Toughening Rules for Broadcasting 


Chances are better now than they have been in a long 
time for Congressional legislation stiffening federal regu- 
lation of the broadcasting industry. 

This week the House Special Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversight resumed hearings into TV and radio 
scandals, this time probing payola to disk jockeys who 
accept pay-offs for plugging records on the air. The new 
hearings came after the committee released its recom- 
mendations for additional FCC authority. 

Briefly, the committee suggested: 

Criminal penalties for rigging shows, taking payola, 
or accepting money for plugs. 

Licensing of networks, making them personally re- 
sponsible for everything that goes on the air. Only indi- 
vidual stations are licensed now. 

Power for the FCC to suspend licenses if programs 
“are not serving the public interest.” The only existing 
penalty—revoking a license—is so severe it is rarely used. 

Prohibiting (1) an applicant for a license from “paying 
off” competing applicants and (2) “trafficking” in licenses 
by requiring the buyer to keep it at least three years. 

Permitting the FCC to consider all applicants for a 
license when a station is sold, instead of the need for 
finding the proposed buyer unfit before it can consider 
other possible buyers. 

These recommendations, in part, parallel those of 
Atty. Gen. William Rogers in his report to the Pres- 
ident. 

If the committee moves promptly it could complete 
hearings and probably push a bill through the House in 
six weeks or so. Whether the bill could get all the way 
through Congress in what is bound to be a short session 
is another question. But the committee was nearly unan- 
imous in its recommendations and the payola hearings 
that have just started may provide the needed pressure 
for quick action. 

¢ 2 * 


Reynolds Metals to Fight FTC Edict 
That It Must Sell Former Customer 


Reynolds Metals Co. will go to court to fight the Fed- 
eral ‘I'rade Commission ruling that it must sell Arrow 
Brands, a former customer Reynolds bought in 1956. 

FTC says the effect of the acquisition was to “actually, 
seriously and substantially lessen competition” in the 
production and sale of decorative aluminum foil to the 
florist trade. 

Reynolds calls the ruling “wrong on the facts and on 
the law.” In a blast at the philosophy behind FTC's 
interpretation of the law, Reynolds’ Vice-Pres. Gustav B. 
Margraf says the ruling boils down to a rule that “. . . no 
firm with large resources hereafter may acquire a com- 
pany in a field where there are any small competitors, 
regardless of the benefits to the consumer.” 
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Before the acquisition, Reynolds sold plain aluminum 
foil to Arrow Brands, which printed or colored the foil 
for use by florists. 

Prior to the acquisition, FTC says there were eight 
companies engaged in making florist foil, and describes 
it as a small industry with aggressive competition between 
“equals.” After the acquisition, however, F'TC says the 
“balance of power . . . shifted dramatically to Arrow 
Brands.” 


Grand Union Supermarkets 


Setting Up Own Service Satellites 


Service outlets often tend to gather round a super- 
market in the so-called strip shopping centers. Now 
Grand Union Co. is moving serviceward on its own in 
two stores. Last week it opened its first Laundercenter, 
adjacent to its supermarket in the Interstate Shopping 
Center in Ramsey, N. J. A second such center will 
open later this month in Watchung, N. J. 

These are coin-operated, self-service installations, open 
24 hours a day seven days a week. While Grand Union 
calls them test installations, it hopes the centers will 
both service customers and make a profit. 

Meanwhile, in its Paramus Grandways store, the com- 
pany has leased property to some eight or 10 independent 
stores: shoe repairs, jewelry repairs, a florist, and the like. 

Food Fair, too, moved this route not long ago when it 
acquired a string of gasoline stations (BW —Aug.29'59, 
p113). 


Marketing Briefs 


Third-line nylon tires selling as low as $13.95 with a 
retreadable trade-in are shaking up the replacement mar- 
ket for passenger tires. Goodyear was first to announce 
the move, apparently as an answer to the competition 
of private brand tires in that price area. Firestone says 
it will mect competition; others are certain to follow 


News bulletins, similar to those flashed by the New 
York ‘Times in Times Square, will be visible in Chicago's 
Loop starting Feb. 16. ‘The big sign, fed by NBC's 
Chicago newsroom, is being put up by Pepsi-Cola Gen- 
eral Bottlers, Inc. 


Chrysler Corp. has launched a “prove-it-yourself” 
national promotion to back up claims of gas economy 
for the 1960 Plymouth. Dealers are installing metering 
equipment, from which fuel is fed directly to the car- 
buretor, for precise measurement of gas on instrument 
panels of Plymouth demonstrators. A half-hour drive 1s 
supposed to prove the mileage claims. 


Twelve carpet makers, accused by Federal Trade Com- 
mission of price discrimination through volume discounts 
(BW—Mar.21°59,p92), have been offered a consent judg- 
ment that would prohibit rebates. So far, none of the 
12 has made any “visible move” to accept or reject the 
offer, says a spokesman for a major company. ‘The trade 
believes a majority lean toward accepting the offer but if 
one holdout successfully fought the case, the others 
would be at a competitive disadvantage. 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Hor Immediate Release 
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Silicone Mold Lubricants Help 
Production Reach Full Speed 


In any molding operation, sticking means trouble . . . rejects, lost 
production time, hours of costly maintenance. 


You can rid yourself of such problems for all time ... just lubricate 
the molds with Dow Corning silicone release agents and your sticking 
problems are over. Matters not whether your product is made of 
rubber, plastic, glass, metal or some other material, Dow Corning 
mold lubricants are top assurance of best release ... help save sub- 
stantial dollars, hours and material. 


Best Release, Better Products. Dow Corning mold lubricants provide 
uniform, stick-free operation. Silicones work better because they 
offer maximum heat stability ... won’t melt and run off, won’t form 
heavy carbonaceous deposits. Available in different physical forms ... 
as compounds, fluids, emulsions, and in spray bombs ... Dow Corning 
silicone mold release agents are readily adaptable to any type opera- 
tion, can easily be sprayed into tiny openings or rubbed on smooth 
areas. Each provides clean easy release, brings to life every surface 
detail... helps your product look its best and sell its best! 


Cutting Costs with Silicones. How many hours does your company 


spend cleaning molds? How many dollars on maintenance and 


Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 
number one source for information and 
technical service on silicones. 





ATLANTA 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





CLEVELAND 








IN PLASTIC MOLDING 


replacement? Molds lubricated with 
Dow Corning Silicones show little 
build-up .. . stay cleaner, last longer. 
Production costs stay down; profits up. 


Molders continually turn to Dow Corn- 
ing for newest developments and latest 
application information . . . standardize 
on Dow Corning silicone release agents 
to stop sticking, cut costs, increase effi- 
ciency, and improve product appear- 
ance. Whatever your molding operation, 
look to a Dow Corning release agent as 
the most likely means to the same bene- 
fits. Write for more information. 


Address Dept. 2202 for rapid reply. 





IN RUBBER RELEASE 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


OALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 











RESEARCH 





AT SUGAR GROVE, W. Va., Naval Research’s 600-ft. radio scope will dwarf trucks. 


Radio Ears Listen to 


Music of the 


Radio telescopes map _ un- 
known space by listening to 
signals occurring naturally—or 
to echoes of earth signals. 


The devices in the pictures are gi- 
gantic ears with which man will listen 
to the stars. 

Ihrough optical telescopes, he looks 
at the heavens. But these are radio 
telescopes, through which he listens— 
ind collects information even the most 
powerful optical instruments can’t de- 
tect. ‘The commonest form of radio 
telescope is a parabolic reflector, a 
“dish” that picks up radio signals from 
outer space and relays them to re- 
ceivers to be translated electronically. 
Sometimes the result is an audible sig- 
nal, but usually it’s simply an item in 
1 table or a point on a graph, set down 
to help in the charting of space. 
¢ Backyard Beginnings—Almost all the 
dvances in radio telescopes have come 


82 Pe search 


Spheres 


since World War II. ‘The science was 
pioneered by Grote Reber, then an en- 
gineer for a Chicago radio manufac- 
turer. He built one of the first sizable 
reflectors, 30 ft. across, in his Wheaton, 
Ill., backyard, and issued in 1940 the 
first published survey of the intensity 
and distribution of radio waves from 
outer space. 

But with manned exploration of space 
coming closer, interest in radio tele- 
scopes has warmed in the postwar years. 
By now, there are some 75 radio tele- 
scope installations in the U.S., plus 
others elsewhere in the world—repre- 
senting in all an investment of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The older mod- 
els can receive onlv signals that occur 
naturally, in the form of clectromag- 
netic radiation. But the newer versions 
go a step further. ‘They use a powerful 
radio transmitter to bounce signals off a 
star or planet; then they catch the echo. 
The Office of Naval Research, the Air 
lorce, the National Science Founda- 


scope built with National Science Founda- 
tion aid will be operating this summer. 












AT OHIO STATE, $300,000 radio tele- 





. 
ag ieee 3 


AT MICHIGAN, an 85-ft. radio scope is 


already at work. Information on radiation 


will help space travelers navigate safely. 






AT STANFORD, unit of 36 disks is under 
Air Force auspices. Stanford 
another big radar telescope as well. 





is building 
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...a big word at 


Webster defines an employee as “one who 
works for wages or salary in the service of 
an employer.” 


It’s not our business to tell Webster how to 
| write definitions, but the word employee 
means a lot more at Houdaille Industries. 
Our employees are part of a three-way part- 
nership along with our stockholders and 


management. Over the years we have all 





HOU DAILLE 


(say “HOO-DYE”’) 














prospered together and we all like it that way. 


Houdaille’s thousands of employees are 
among the highest paid in their fields and in 
many cases their benefits are of the highest. 
Expensive? Yes, but it has been our experi- 
ence that well-paid, satisfied employees work 
at their jobs enthusiastically and in the long 
run that spells many benefits for all...stock- 
holders, management and employees. 


We'd like to tell you more about what we do 
at Houdaille. Drop a line to Mr. Ralph F. Peo, 
President, Houdaille Industries, Inc., 1280 
Main Street, Buffalo 9, New York. 


HOUDAILLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


At PRO, 


i NUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS TO THE AIRCRAFT, AUTOMOTIVE 
Hout Vie CAL, PETROLEUM, ELECTRONICS, METALWORKING, RAIL AND MARINE 
t ye 
“a” ATION, ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 















HOUDAILLE’S ON THE ROAD. Jn the last five years, three of our divi- 
sions have provided enough road building material to build a modern 
two-lane highway from Florida to New York to California. Operating 
45 production units in six eastern states are: Houdaille Construction 
Materials Inc., Morristown, N. J.: Buffalo Crushed Stone Corp., 
Bowmansville, N. Y. and R. H. Wright, Inc., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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DOUBLE CARGO SPEED! TRIPLE CARGO SPACE! 


Now Air France Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet revolutionizes 
Air France’s cargo service to Europe. It’s the world’s fastest, 
largest, longest-range jetliner. And it means you can speed cargo 
consignments to Paris in only 6% hours non-stop daily from 
New York...twice as fast as before! The Intercontinental has 
triple the cargo space, too! The 1700-cubic-foot cargo holds take 
- over 4 tons of cargo—extra-large loading doors accommodate at 
least 75% more shipments of various sizes and shapes. Ship- 
ments receive immediate attention at Orly from special cargo 
crews. Specify your next consignment “Jet Cargo” on the world’s 
largest airline. Air France speeds cargo to more cities in more 
countries than any other airline. 


AIR:FRANCE 


WORLD’S FASTEST JETLINER / WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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tion, and various universities are among 
the agencies currently active in radio 
telescope programs. 

¢ Largest Sail—By far the biggest proj- 
ect of all is a $79-million Naval Re- 
search radio telescope at Sugar Grove, 
W. Va., on which construction has 
begun (BW —Jan.6’59,p32). J. H. Trex- 
ler, technical director of the Naval 
Radio Research Station at Sugar Grove, 
describes the installation as “the larg- 
est sail ever hoisted by the Navy.” 
When completed in 1962, the instru- 
ment will have a diameter of 600 ft., 
twice the length of a football field- 
making it a giant by comparison with 
what is so far the world’s largest oper- 
ating radio telescope, the 250-ft.-di- 
ameter “dish” at Jodrell Bank in Eng- 
land. 

One job of the new Sugar Grove 

“dish” will be to tune in on radiation 
contained in hydrogen gases emitted 
from the sun. These signals are at a 
frequency of 1,420 megacycles, too high 
for smaller radio telescopes to detect. 
The titan telescope will also listen to 
radio signals from stars as far as 35- 
billion light years away in space. 
e Many Ears—But the big Sugar Grove 
telescope can’t do itself the mapping 
job necessary to prepare for man’s 
travels in space. Many listening posts 
are needed, partly because there’s many 
frequencies to pick up, partly because 
there’s so much sky to cover. 

“You can’t listen in on a lot of radio 
frequencies at the same time,”” explains 
Lloyd White, physical science coordi- 
nator for electronics at the Office of 
Naval Research branch office in Chi- 
cago. “And there’s a fantastic number 
of places you want to look at.” A 
single telescope can scan only a small 
area at a time, the look is of necessity 
relatively brief because the earth is re- 
volving all the while. It might take a 
telescope 400 hours to get a good look 
at a narrow stretch of skv—and then 
only on a limited frequency. 
¢ Perceptions—T'rexler of Naval Re- 
search credits the current burst of inter- 
est in radio telescopes partly to the 
discovery of the “hydrogen line’’—the 
high-frequency signals that Sugar Grove 
is designed to monitor. Hydrogen gas 
is the basic building material of the unt- 
verse, and, says Trexler, “if we record 
the strength of this signal, we can tell 
many things, such as the density of the 
universe in different directions and th« 
motion of that part of the universe with 
respect to us.” This can be done by 
interpreting the signal in accordance 
with the well-known physical law known 
as the Doppler effect: As the source ot 
a signal approaches, the frequency goes 
up; as it recedes, frequency drops. 

The radio telescope may also contrib- 
ute to knowledge of the galaxy of which 
the earth is a part. Optical telescopes 
provide more information about distant 
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vith hand-rubbed walnut top, matching credenza and four chairs. about $7 


CTE RSET TTS 


Mo Bee 


to work! 


® Made wonderful by Steelcase office furniture...furniture designed to make a busy man’s day a 


little easier, a little more efficient, a good deal more pleasant. For further information write Dept. B 
and ask for “Imagination” folder or call your authorized Steelcase dealer. He’s listed in the Yellow 


Pages. Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 
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Stretching the uses of tod 


ys textiles : 


product improvements from the six fields of Firestone 


Firestone textile plants spin an astound- 
ing 225 million miles of assorted threads 
and yarns every year. They’re woven 
into many products—from furniture 
coverings to the Safety-Fortified Cord 
used in building safer Firestone tires. 
But one Firestone thread 
weaves its way into more daily uses 
than almost anything else made. That’s 
Firestone Rubber Thread, that takes 
to suds and keeps snap. You’re 


versatile 


its 


probably using some of it right now, 
because its stretch-to-fit convenience 
makes it practical for boxer shorts or 
bobby socks—swim suits or Paris 
frocks. It’s used wherever long-lasting 
elasticity is called for in a textile prod- 
uct. In the broad areas of research 
and development, as well as in manu- 
facturing, Firestone has continuously 
served the vital needs of America’s 
growing economy. Making the best 
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today still better tomorrow is a Fire- 
stone pledge. And it’s a pledge that’s 
being made good in six major fields of 
industry: rubber, metals, plastics, syn- 
theties, textiles and « 


iestone 


ORROW 


hemicals. 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES 


With a worldwide network of 68 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind. 


CHEMICALS 





galaxies than about this one. ““This is be- 
cause we can’t see where we are in 
relation to other subjects in our galaxy,” 
says ‘l'rexler. ““We can look out the side 
of our galaxy and see others quite 
clearly, but we have very little concept 
of what ours looks like.”” A dust blanket 
in this galaxy restricts light and limits 
the view through an optical “scope,” 
but a radio telescope can penetrate the 
dust clouds. With it, ‘Trexler savs, “‘we 
can look around at our own galaxy to 
find out exactly how it is constructed.” 

Dutch radio astronomers already have 
plotted the galaxy’s shape by studying 
the “hydrogen line” frequencies with 
a small telescope—which can pick up 
these frequencies, though not nearly 
so clearly as a larger instrument such 
as Sugar Grove’s will be able to. 
¢ A Little Fuzzy—A radio telescope 
doesn’t “see” so clearly as an optical 
scope, of course. “Relatively speaking,” 
says Trexler, “we get a very fuzzy pic 
ture using radio waves. Even with a 
big instrument like our 600-ft.  tele- 
scope, we will probably get a very poor 
image—even of the moon.” But a giant 
radio telescope can map the moon’s 
surface better by measuring it than by 
secing it. 

Instruments of such size also offer 
the tantalizing prospect of reaching the 
outer boundaries of the universe. “A 
600-ft. telescope conceivably could sec 
farther out into space than the univers¢ 
extends, according to some theories of 
its size,” Trexler says. If the scope 
could see this far, it might help solve all 
sorts of mysteries, such as the nature of 
gravity and how the earth was formed. 
e Defense Assets—But the radio tele 
scopes will probably be doing more than 
contributing to basic research and help 
ing man explore space. Most of the big 
ones will likely be involved in defense 
work, too. The Defense Dept. has 
already admitted that the Sugar Grove 
inseallation will spend 90% of its time 
on military dutv—of a highly classified 
nature. 

Phe military is apparently interested 
in monitoring both high- and low-fre 
quency signals. Grote Reber, builder 
of one of the first radio telescopes and 
now a visiting astronomer at Green 
Bank, has reportedly been to Hawaii 
and New Zealand to pioneer in some 
low-frequency studies. According to 
scientific circles, he was seeking “hot” 
radiation sources in the southern skies 
—some of them invisible from the 
Northern Tlemisphere. Others, re- 
cently, are said to have discovered 
new “holes” in the ionosphere—spots 
without radiation—by tracking Sovict 
satellites emitting low-frequency signals. 
e In the Works—l'o achieve thes 
goals, a number of radio telescopes are 
in place or on the way. 

Stanford University in California, for 
example, is constructing a $1.5-million, 
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Your Firestone 


‘Tech-man has 


functional ideas 


for stretch-to-fit 
fabrics 


Want help in making and marketing 
products in which lasting elasticity is 
a “must’’? Your Firestone Tech-man 
ean counsel you on the precise appli 
eations of Firestone Rubber Thread 
—the super-elastic thread with the 
new long life that assures longer 
lasting, better-fitting foundation gar- 
ments and delicate lingerie. Men’s 
socks, non-binding yet snugly fitting. 
Salt-and-sun-resistant swim _ suits. 
Any product elasticized with specified 
Firestone Rubber Thread retains 2 
lasting full stretch despite daily wash- 
ings and regular dry cleaning. Nee« 
expert help in, solving other product 
problems—products, say, of rubber’ 
Or knowledgeable counsel in turning 
a new chemical potential into sale; 
reality? A trained right hand to hel; 
improve and refine products of metals 
plastics, synthetics, textiles? Nam: 
your field—and you’ll find a Fire 
stone Tech-man, a specialist express]; 
versed in its combined skills an: 
latest advances, always on cal 
Naturally, no obligation. Inquirie 
invited: write Firestone Technic-aic 
Dept. 3A, Firestone Tire & Rubbe 


Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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NEVER OUT OF OUR HANDS 


Products of Aluminum for Building 





To you this means Ceco guards quality for your building requirements .. . 
from casting aluminum through erecting finished products on your project 


Only when every step is under one control can there be POSITIVE assurance of 
quality. At Ceco, that promise can be made—since control of our aluminum 
products for building is never out of our hands. As with steel products, Ceco per- 
forms the total job, from melting the raw material to manufacturing and erecting 
finished building components . . . an integrated operation for your protection. 
Ceco Steel Products Corporation. Sales offices, warehouses and fabricating plants 
in principal cities. General offices: 5601 West- 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois. 
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Accountability for Ceco quality in manufactur 
ing aluminum building components starts with 
the melting of aluminum pig and scrap for 
casting into billets. 
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Here aluminum sections are cooled and 
straightened after being extruded from billets. 
This is another step in Ceco quality control-to 
ensure better building products. 


Finished aluminum windows ready for ship- 
ments present a craftsmanlike appearance. 
Care in product handling assures delivery of 
quality products. 


Ceco responsibility continues through job site 
delivery and field erection—the final step in 
supplying products that bring perfectionin 
performance. 







IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


Curtainwalls, Windows, Screens, Doors / Concrete Reinforcing / Steeiforms / Steel Joists / Cecoframe Buildings 
Roofing Products / Metal Lath 


TOTAL MANUFACTURING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY FROM RAW TO FINISHED PRODUCTS 
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142-ft. reflector on its Palo Alto cam- 
pus. Like the Sugar Grove scope, this 
one will bounce signals off objects in 
space, but in this case the signals will 
be radar signals. Stanford scientists 
hope to obtain echoes from Mars and 
even from the sun. Also at Stanford, 
the Air Force is sponsoring the building 
of a radio telescope unit consisting of 
about 36 ten-foot steerable disks ar- 
ranged in the form of a cross. 

e Navy Jobs—Both on its own and in 
cooperation with universities, the Office 
of Naval Research is busy in the field: 

e At the University of Michigan it 
and the National Science Foundation 
backed an 85-ft. telescope dedicated re- 
cently (BW—Oct.24'59,p119). 

¢ In the remote Owens Valley of 
California, the Navy and California In- 
stitute of Technology have built two 
steerable 90-ft. reflectors at a cost of 
$1.5-million-$2-million. ‘The research 
budget will run to an annual $400,000 
Or so. 

e At Anacostia, Md., the Navv has 
several 10-ft. precision “dishes,” plus a 
220-ft. scope to study the moon. A 
50-ft. reflector there is being moved to 
Sugar Grove, to escape interference 
from civilian radio transmitters in the 
Washington area. 

e At Blossom Point, Md., the 
Navy has an 84-ft. instrument. 

e At Sugar Grove, it boasts a 64-ft. 
experimental reflector, in addition to 
the giant under construction. 

e Near Danville, Il., 30 miles from 

the University of Illinois Observatory, 
Naval Research is installing a fixed, 
trough-shaped reflector to be 600 ft. 
long and 400 ft. wide, with a trough 65 
ft. deep. It is expected to go on the 
air about July 1. 
e Here and Abroad—Summer is also the 
target for operation of a $300,000 radio 
telescope under way at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, under National Science Founda- 
tion auspices. It will be an upended 
cylindrical parabola, 70 ft. high and 350 
ft. across. Ohio State also has a 40-ft. 
steerable disk and a special antenna 
360x30 ft. 

At Green Bank, W. Va., Reber’s 
headquarters, the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory is already using 
an 85-ft. instrument. It’s also proceed- 
ing with plans to build a 140-ft. radio 
telescope on the same site 

Overseas, there’s a flurry of activity, 
too. The Air Force has in mind a natu- 
ral depression in Puerto Rico as a site 
for a 1,000-ft. parabolic disk. Holland is 
building radio telescopes about 80 ft. in 
diameter, and Australia has a 210-ft. 
model in the making. Others are being 
built in France and elsewhere. 

In all these efforts, the job is pure 
research—at the moment. “But,” com- 
ments one student of the subject, “‘it 
may turn practical, and you can’t say 
when.” END 
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The Bell helicopter is the standard of the world. It earned its place the hard way.. 
in the service of the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines..on the front lines of 


Korea..in the Andes, the Sahara, and over the geography of fifty-two different 


lands. Today there are many makes of helicopters .. yet 75 per cent of all helicopters 


in commercial use are Bells. This means value you can bank on.. security you can 


feel, whenever you buy or fly a Bell. 
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the helicopter that taught the others how 


Bell Helicopter Corporation © Fort Worth, Texas. © Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corporation 


Bel/ Aircraft's 25th Anniversary Year 
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Architect’s drawing of New York’s new Imperial House apartment building. Owner-Builders, Fisher Brothers; Architect, 
Emery Roth and Sons; Consulting Engineer, Cosentini Associates; Mechanical Contractor, 
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Raisler Corporation. 


TRANE changes climates to order in buses 
and trains, ships and planes; heats and cools fac- 
tories and schools, hotels and homes. For human 
comfort or industrial processing—/for any air con- 
dition—turn to TRANE. 
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Talk to the men who know 





all 4 related fields... Air Seniilionion Heating 
Chilled water for the Imperial House Heat and cool key areas in plants, 
air conditioning system is supplied office buildings, stores with this 
by a TRANE CenTraVac that auto- TRANE Heat Pump. Takes little | 
matically paces itself to supply just floor space. May be installed within 
the amount of cooling needed. or outside of the conditioned space. | 
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Pace setting New York 
apartment building chooses 
Trane central air conditioning 


2000-room Imperial House provides efficient 
individual climate control for tenants 


The new Imperial House is New York’s largest 
apartment building with central air conditioning 
incorporated in its structure. The building is thirty 
stories high, has 380 apartments, 2000 rooms and 
occupies a full city block. 


Air conditioning for this modern apartment 
building is provided by a central UniTrane sys- 
tem—with individually controlled units in each 
living room, dining room and bedroom. These units 
heat, cool, filter and ventilate for ideal indoor 
climate the year around. 


Two basic reasons led the Imperial House owner- 
builder to choose a TRANE central air conditioning 
system (instead of installing self-contained 
“through-the-wall’” units in every room): first, 
the maintenance of 1670 ‘“‘through-the-wall”’ units 
would be costly, troublesome; second, the con- 
sulting engineer projected a 7-year life for the 
“through-the-wall” units . .. a 20-year life for 
the central system. 
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UniTrane Air Conditioning cuts costs for owners 
and tenants alike. Units are sized to meet room 
requirements. Efficient operation cuts power costs: 
when less cooling is needed, less electricity is used. 


And the TRANE system automatically paces it- 
self to the cooling needs of each area in the build- 
ing—whose requirements constantly vary due to 
changing weather conditions and occupancy. 


TRANE leadership in all phases of air condition- 
ing, heating, and ventilating assures you of superior 
product design, peak performance—with matched 
equipment for any job. Versatile TRANE products 
provide ideal climates in buildings of every type — 
from factories and giant skyscrapers to homes 
and schools. 


Want more facts? Have your architect or consulting 
engineer call the nearby TRANE Sales Office; or 
write TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Each Imperial House occupant can dial 
the climate he wants with an individu- 
ally controlled UniTrane Air Condi- 
tioner. One or more units may be shut 
off without affecting the rest of the 
system. System heats, cools, filters air; 
may be used for ventilation only in 
temperate seasons. 


For any air condition, turn to 
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MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 





Ventilating | 


Heat Transfer AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
New TRANE Unit Ventilators are Compact TRANE Brazed Aluminum acs Sanwel cabikate ka eau: ck oe eben ene aaa 
| plants, | trim, compact—provide extra class- Heat Exchangers serve industry PA © CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV, CLARKSVILLE, TENN, @ TRANE COMPANY 
ith this } oom space. Now available with air and national defense. Used to process F CANADA. LIMITED TORONTO @ 100 U. S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
2s little conditioning —as well as heating oxygen, nitrogen with temperatures 
1 within and ventilating. as low as —300°! 
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In Research 


Ten-Year Study of Two Populations 
Links Air Pollution and Lung Cancer 


Fresh evidence that air pollution is closely connected 
with the incidence of lung cancer comes from a visiting 
researcher at the University of California. Using statistics 
based on his 10-year study of a half-million New Zea- 
landers, Dr. David F. Eastcott, formerly with the New 
Zealand Public Health Dept., states flatly that “there 
is now ample evidence to show that in a highly indus- 
trialized country, atmospheric pollution and associated 
lung damage may be directly responsible for at least 
half the cases of deaths due to lung cancer.” 

Eastcott’s study sample included a quarter-million emi- 
grants from Great Britain, and another quarter-million 
native New Zealanders. He thus had for comparison 
two populations having relatively the same constitutional 
or hereditary make-up, the same way of life, and similar 
eating and smoking habits. One single factor distin- 
guished the groups: The former had lived at least 30 
vears in smoggy England. 

The results were clear-cut. Even though the immi- 
grants had moved away from the polluted air of England, 
the incidence of lung cancer among their group was 
20%-30% higher than among New Zealanders of the 
same age group. 

The conclusion is inescapable, Eastcott argues. Lung 
cancer must be a product of total environment—with 
polluted air playing a vital role and something else 
(maybe irritation due to smoking or virus infection or 
both) acting as a disease trigger. 


Electronic Photo-Reconnaissance System 
Flashes Back Sharp Pictures in 20 Seconds 


An all-electronic photo-reconnaissance system, capable 
of almost instantaneous transmission has been developed 
by CBS Laboratories in Stamford, Conn. 

Designed primarily for military use, Photoscan proc- 
esses a visual image obtained by a conventional aerial 
camera or some other sensing device and converts it into 
an electronic signal for relay to a receiving station on the 
ground. ‘I’he system makes possible, for the first time, 
the long-range transmission of sharply detailed photo- 
graphs from manned or unmanned aircraft, eliminating 
the need to retrieve exposed film. Photoscan’s picture 
reportedly is 20 times sharper than ordinary TV. 

One of the key components of the system is a cathode 
ray tube developed and produced by CBS Laboratories, 
called a Line Scan Tube. This tube contains a special 
phosphor-coated anode that spins within the high 
vacuum of the tube envelope. A fine electron beam 
from the Line Scan Tube continuously scans this rotating 
phosphor. ‘The resulting luminous line is focused on 
the film (which has been automaticaf¥**exposed and 
chemically developed), and caught on its other side by 
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a kind of light-catcher—a photo-multiplier tube, which 
converts light to electrical energy. 

Since the dark portions of the film allow less of the 
luminous light to pass through to the photo-multiplier 
tube, the photo-multiplier tube gets a picture of varying 
electrical current, which is then converted to a radio 
signal for relay to a ground receiving station on the 
ground. Here the visual image to electronic signal order 
is reversed. 

The whole procedure, CBS says, takes about two sec- 
onds, and is similar to the system the Russians say they 
used to photograph the far side of the moon. 


Stanford University and the Sun 


Converse by Long-Distance Radar 


Stanford University made direct radar contact with 
the sun on three different occasions last April, according 
to Science, a publication of the American Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science. Rumors of the feat have been 
circulating in scientific circles for some time. 

The sun, an object of worship in primitive days, is of 
tremendous interest to modern science. For example, 
solar flares cause the earth’s magnetic storms and the 
accompanying black-out of long-distance radio communi- 
cations. ‘They also cause high concentrations of radio- 
active particles in the ionosphere—a threat to space travel. 
Also, many scientists believe there is a connection 
between solar activity and the earth’s weather. 

But the sun is also one of the most difficult bodies 
in our solar system to reach by radar. This is not only 
because of its tremendous distance from the earth but 
more especially because of the thunderous radio noise 
arising from its turbulent surface. 

The Stanford solar contacts were registered on mag- 
netic tape at daybreak. To the human ear, these tapes 
reveal nothing but unintelligible crashing sounds. ‘Trans- 
lated into decibels and wave patterns, the sounds take on 
meaning. 

The big problem was to separate the signal noises from 
the background noise, which was 50,000 times stronger 
in volume. 
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Portable Tool Spots Oil Deposits 


In Shallow, Subsurface Formations 


A portable oil-searching tool that will enable geo- 
logists to examine shallow rock structures usually bypassed 
by conventional seismic instruments has been developed 
at Sinclair Research Laboratories. 

The suitcase-size instrument can be carried easily by 
two men, thus eliminating the need for a truck; and 
portable drills or hand augers are used to drill shot holes. 

The basic change in the new instrument is that it 
operates from a 50-150 cycle frequency, compared to 
the 25-50 cycle range usually employed in seismic devices. 
Using it, scientists hope to be able to detect clues to oil 
in the subsurface area above the 2,000-ft. depth, in this 
“twilight zone,” low-frequency seismographs—designed 
for deeper work—are ineffective. 
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Fishing Tackle Maker Gets a New Angle on Plastics 


Many manufacturers are now looking to Grex high density 
polyethylene for new products and new profits. One such 


company is B. F. Gladding Co., Inc., manufacturers of 


quality fishing lines since 1816. Gladding’s choice of the 
Grace plastic for a new line of tackle boxes marks a major 
innovation in the company’s products. 

To Gladding, high density polyethylene has proved to be 
a truly remarkable material. The Gladding Grex Tackle 
Boxes are tough and rigid—withstand the roughest treat- 
ment without breaking, shattering, cracking or denting. 
Drop one in the water, and it floats. Spill battery acid, oil, 
gasoline, bug repellents or silicones on the box. Such 
chemicals—normally harmful to other materials—wipe 


w.re. GRACE 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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clean from Grex without staining, softening or marring the 
finish. Changes in temperature or weather will not cause 
warpage. Salt water will not corrode. These new boxes will 
still look new even after seasons of rugged use. 

What more could a fisherman want? Or for that matter, 
what more could you want in a high grade plastic that can 
be economically fabricated to keep manufacturing costs 
down and profits up? Find out more about high density 
polyethylene by calling in the experts. Grace has the pro- 
duction facilities, technical service and experience to help 
put your product in the Grex profit parade. Everyone says 
we're easy to do business with. 


Grex is the trademark for W, R. Grace & Co.’s Polyolefins. 


& CoO. 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Portrait of a housewife judging a product. Her critical 
eye is scanning a booklet the manufacturer just sent her. What does she think 
of this product and the company that made it? That depends on what the 
company has to say, and especially, the way in which they say it. If the facts 
have been presented sincerely .. . if care has been taken in the design of the 
booklet... and if it reflects quality and good taste . . . most likely this house- 
wife will be favorably impressed by the booklet, the product, and the com- 
pany. To win respect, a company must disclose respect for its readers. Respect- 
ful printing begins with a good printer. See him early. The chances are he will 
specify Warren’s printing papers. He will get better results with Warren 
papers... and so will you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


h- is printing papers make a good impression 
Minick STANDARD ) 
-— ei. A FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





Playing the World Oil Market 


Japanese refiners have a 
good thing in buying crude oil 
at bargain prices, supplying 
domestic needs, and selling 
their product surplus abroad. 


With a nine-fold increase in oil con- 
sumption over the past 10 vears, Japan 
has become the world’s sixth largest 
market for oil. But it’s a market the 
average American or European would 
hardly recognize. 

The rise in demand for oil products 
is heavily weighted by the bulk users of 
diesel oil and heavier fuel oil—power 
stations, industry, railroads, shipping, 
and fishing. Kerosene finds a ready 
market in homes, for cooking and room 
heating. But Japan has only a couple 
of million autos and trucks, plus count- 
less motorbikes and __ three-wheeled 
“trucks,” to call for gasoline. Japanese 
rehners generally sell only 25% of their 
cash volume in gasoline, compared with 
50% or more for most U.S. marketers. 

Another mark of the Japanese indus- 
try is the distribution of business among 
several nearly equal competitors. Six 
companies share 90% of the total mar- 
ket. ‘Their market shares range nar- 
rowly from 19% for California-Texas 
Oil Co. and its Japanese affiliates to 
12% for an aggressive independent, 
Maruzen Oil Co. of Osaka. 
¢ Coming Fast—Maruzen is a good 
example of the peculiarities of the 
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Japanese oil business, both in its prob- 
lems and in its opportunities. Since 
1952, it has enlarged its share of the 
market from 8% to 12%, and it hopes 
to grow faster by taking advantage of 
the world glut of crude oil. 

If Maruzen gains, it will probably 
be at the expense of the three big in- 
ternational oil companies and_ their 
Japanese partners who, until a few vears 
ago, had the Japanese market pretty 
much to themselves: Caltex, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and Shell Oil Co. 
Fourth and fifth positions in the market 
are held by Japanese companies: Mit- 
subishi Oil Co. and Idemitsu Kosan, 
each with about 14%. 

‘or the past year or two, the Osaka 
company has been taking full advan- 
tage of its independence in shopping 
around the world for bargains in crude 
oil—something Japanese affiliates of in- 
ternational companies can’t easily do. 

At the same time, Maruzen has been 
stepping up sales promotion at the re- 
tail level, including such devices as 
hiring pretty girls to wait on customers 
at filling stations (picture, right) and 
building up its institutional name by 
running a modern trade school (below). 
It is also boosting its sales of refined 
products abroad. 
¢ Refiner and Marketer—Japan must 
import 97% of its oil needs. Thus, 
Maruzen is a buver and refiner of crude 
from anywhere in the world, a seller 
of refined products at home and abroad. 

Maruzen has an agreement with 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL training is provided in Osaka area for men who will find jobs in Maruzen refineries and elsewhere in industry. 


SWALLOW GIRLS, named for Maruzen’s 
trademark, wait on customers, including 
motorcyclists, at company filling stations. 
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YCOLAC. 


THE BORG-WARNER-PLASTIC THAT’S TOUGH, HARD, RIGID 


Chrysler designers wanted a truly distinctive instrument 
panel for 1960, yet they had to keep a sharp eye on costs. 
Their solution: CYCOLAC! This easy-to-mold Borg-Warner 
plastic gives designers a thrilling new freedom of form 
and fancy. It lasts longer because it’s tough, hard, and rigid. 
It makes significant production savings because it replaces 
expensive die-cast metal and chrome with economical plastic 
and vacuum plating. Find out how CYCOLAC can help you. 


CYCOLAC Better in more ways than any other plastic for so many products 


GET THE FACTS ——F WRITE TODAY! 
MARBON CHEMICAL BW Division BORG-WARNER 


WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 
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Union Oil Co. of Los Angeles under 
which it exports a small volume of 
refined products for sale in the U.S 
As an independent, not tied to any 
single Middle East producer, for ex- 
ample, it can shop the world market 
for crude below posted prices. But last 
vear nearly half of its purchases of 
60,000 bbl. a dav came from Union 
Oil’s interests in Kuwait. Ihe rest 
was split among Iraq, Iran, Borneo, Su 
matra, and California fields. 

In no other Japanese industry is the 
competition from foreign-owned plants 
so intense as in oil refining. Out of a 
total $200-million foreign investment 
in Japan, about $150-million is in oil 
refining—the one major business where 
the nation has relaxed its resistance to 
foreign capital. So Maruzen must buy 
and sell smartly. 
¢ Sharp Shopping—Maruzen’s bargain- 
hunting has paid off not only in lower 
costs but also in expanding purchases 
abroad. 

Companies that want to buy foreign 
materials must get foreign exchange al- 
lotments from Japan’s Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade & Industry. If a com- 
pany can, like Maruzen, get more 
physical volume out of a given volume 
of cash, chances are good that its allot- 
ment will be boosted in the next round. 
This is particularly true when, as it is 
with Maruzen, some of this product 
goes into exports that carn foreign 
money. 
¢ Profitable Exports—This export busi- 
ness is still small—about 10% of Maru- 
zen’s estimated sales in the fiscal vear 
ending next month—but it generates far 
more than 10% of Maruzen’s profits. 

Ihe product mix could hardly be bet- 
ter suited for Maruzen’s hope of ex- 
panding exports. Like most Japanese 
refiners, Maruzen finds its biggest do- 
mestic market in the middle distillates 
(kerosene and light diesel oil) and fuel 
oil. Less than 30% of the income from 
Maruzen’s 700 filling stations (of which 
the company itself owns and operates 
150) is from gasoline sales to cars and 
trucks. 

Thus, Maruzen can buy Middle East 
oil, refine it in Japan, sell domestically 
the products most in demand, and ship 
surplus gasoline to California. ‘Through 
its agreement with Union Oil, it also 
sells bunker oil as fuel for ships of 
Union customers that call at Japanese 
ports. 

Maruzen is looking for more export 
trade, and beginning to get it. With 
Union, it recently set up a joint market 
ing venture in Southeast Asia, with 
headquarters in Hong Kong. It is called 
Unimar. Maruzen has signed an agrec¢ 
ment with Mobil Oil Co., which will 
buy naphtha for sale in the U.S. 

Japan is on a natural trade route for 
oil, says Shigeru Sugimoto, deputs 
president of Maruzen, with tankers from 
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Are 
you 
missing’ 
the world’s 
fastest-growing nein 


market NATIONAL CITY BANK 
7 of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLO NEWMAN 


The world’s biggest importer and second industrial power, the European Common Market has a 
growth rate double that of the United States. If you want to know about business opportunities 
in this market, your Citibanker can be an invaluable ally. At Head Office, New York, he can call 
upon our Overseas Division, which is in contact with hundreds of correspondent banks in the six 
market countries. Abroad, he can put you in touch with our Common Market Counseling Service 


in Paris as well as our office in Frankfurt. Call your Citibanker or write 55 Wall Street, N. Y. 


AROUND THE coun +TrRyY OR AROUND THE WoRL OD. FIRST NATIONAL airy KNOWS 








TAIN, SCOTLAND . 





When the grand gesture is expected... 
serve the scotch with the background 


Martin’s 12 Year Old Scotch 


ALSO MARTIN'S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLD). BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. ©McK & R., 1960 











If it flows thru pipe 
_ anywhere in the world. . 





Vs 


Z 


———=  Cilances are... 
, it’s Controlled by 


_ Fish 
Nie Fisner 


AD. — ; Solving tough liquid level and pres- 
sure control problems are Fisher's forte 
—the very sinew and muscle of Fisher’s 
77-year leadership. 




















The problem may be located in Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Saudi Arabia or here in 
= the U. S. A., but wherever or whatever 
the control problem, Fisher is ready to 
solve it. 


y 
>. ENGINEERS WITH SPECIAL CONTROL PROBLEMS...FIND THE ANSWER IN... 
FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalitown, lowa/ Plants in Canada, England, Australia 





SINCE 1880 


Manufacturers of: PRESSURE REGULATORS DIAPHRAGM MOTOR VALVES AND LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS 
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the Middle East en route for the U.S 
West Coast dropping off crude oil in 
Japan for refining, and going on to the 
U.S. with refined products. Export 
sales of gasoline and fuel oil help Maru- 
zen to grow by fattening its allotment 
of foreign exchange; the earnings abroad 
are recognized in future allocations. 

¢ Rosy Horizon—The future looks good 
for bargain-hunting. Worldwide, crude 
oil is overabundant, so a company like 
Maruzen need not worry about getting 
enough to keep its refineries working at 
best speed. And overproduction of 
crude tends to hold prices to bargain 
levels. 

Middle East output of crude con- 
tinues to risc, with the oil kingdoms 
pressing companies to produce ever 
greater quantities for export. Russia is 
talking about cxporting crude, too, 
Meanwhile, the Middle East is losing 
its grip on some traditional markets. 
I'rance is developing its own Sahara oil; 
Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil are push- 
ing local production; the U.S. has im- 
posed import quotas 

While this shift in channels tends to 
hold Middle East prices down, the situa- 
tion isn’t working wholly in Maruzen’s 
favor, for it helps 
petitors, too. 
¢ Competition—\laruzen thinks it was 
the first Japanese company to cash in on 
the export possibilities of taking im- 
ported crude into its refineries, satisfving 
domestic market needs, and selling the 
surplus refined products abroad. It has 
been followed in the last vear or so by 
Shell and by Idemitsu, a one-man local 
oil empire run by Sazo Idemitsu as 
Maruzen’s neck-and-neck rival. 

Maruzen was also believed to be the 
first Japanese company to get into petro- 
chemicals—1957. Increasingly it faces 
tough competition in this area also. 
Wealthier chemical companies and afh- 
liates of international oil companies are 
pulling ahead now. 
¢ Financial Structure—Tl'his fiscal vear, 
Maruzen will probably pay only a 15% 
dividend, which is considered disap- 
pointing in a country where a shortage 
of capital requires returns on a_ scale 
unknown in the West. Maruzen’s 
profits were cut partly by the continu- 
ing effects of some long-term tanker 
contracts that were signed during the 
Suez crisis, when charter rates were at 
a peak. 

On Veo. 1, Maruzen doubled _ its 
capitalization to $31-million. Its stock 
is widelv held, with the largest block 
of shares held by the Sumitomo Bank 
This bank, however, appears to plav a 
silent role in Maruzen’s affairs. ‘The 
Sanwa Bank, holder of only 3% of the 
stock, handles most financial matters. 

Maruzen leans for financing also on 
Union Oil, with whom it had a 10-vear 
crude supplv and _ technical assistance 
contract just ended. In 1958, Union 


Maruzen’s com- 
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This motor-driven silage con- 
veyor is used to feed 250 head of 
cattle on a midwestern farm. 
Silage drops from storage and is 
carried by conveyor to troughs. 
Makes it possible to feed herd in 
30 minutes. 

Equipment like this has en- 
abled American farmers to in- 
crease output per man_ hour 
almost 100‘; in the last 15 years. 
This productivity will have to 
more than double in the next 15 
years to feed the U.S. 1975 pop- 
ulation of 217,000,000. 

Dependable electric motors 
help make this surge in farm out- 


put possible. Century Electric 
motors provide efficient power for 
feed grinders, grain elevators, milk 
coolers, hay dryers and other farm 
materials handling equipment. 


This is just one of many indus- 
tries where Century Electric ap- 
plication engineers have years of 
experience solving motor drive 
problems. They can help you find 
the answer to your motor drive 
needs from the more than 10,000 
types Century makes. Century 
Electric designs, manufactures 
and applies motors and nothing 
but motors . . . your assurance of 
getting more than just a motor. 





Dependable power for cattle 
feed conveyor comes from Cen- 
tury Electric motors like this. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 








PAYROLL 


AUTOMATION 


“PAYMASTER” 


Gives Fully Automatic 
Payroll Recording! 


For use with tabulating cards 
Integrates with any time equipment 
Automatic time signal control 

Full year warranty 


PLUS EXCLUSIVE QUICK-AUDIT CARD 
FOR SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL PROCEDURE 


“Hf it’s about time... 
call for... 
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. . - Maruzen tries to main- 
tain friendly relations with 
the international oil com- 
panies... 

(STORY on page 95) 


arranged for Maruzen a $7-million long- 
term loan through the Bank of America 
and Sumitomo Bank at only 5% inter- 
est—a rate that couldn’t be matched 
in Japan—and with a five-year mora- 
torium on repayments. Union's perm- 
anent representative at Maruzen’s 
Osaka headquarters has served as an 
unofhcial adviser on many questions. 
¢ Independence—Maruzen proudly 
makes a point of refusing to take foreign 
investment. A spokesman says it has 
rejected overtures by both Shell and 
Standard-Vacuum. 

“From the standpoint of national 
policy,” says Sugimoto, “we don’t think 
the Japanese petroleum industry should 
be monopolized by foreign capital. Fur- 
thermore, we want to be able to get 
crude at competitive prices.” 

At the same time, Maruzen tries to 
maintain friendly relations with the in- 
ternational oil companies. Sugimoto 
says he has refused to deal with the Rus- 
sians, who are pushing oil in trade talks 
with the Japanese, lest it prejudice 
Maruzen’s exports to the U.S. However, 
New Asia Oil Co., 20% owned by 
Maruzen, has signed a five-vear contract 
with the Russians for small quantities 
of crude oil. 

Maruzen’s efforts to keep itself free 
from entangling alliances extends even 
to Japanese ventures. In 1957, ‘Taro 
Yamashita, an influential businessman 
and confidant of Prime Minister Kishi, 
formed Arabian Oil Co. to explore for 
oil in the Middle East. Along with 
other Japanese oil companies, Maruzen 
turned down participation. 

[hese companies expressed doubt 
that Japan could raise the capital needed 
for such exploration. And Arabian Oil 
had exactly that trouble, though it suc- 
ceeded in striking oil off the coast of 
Kuwait. ‘The oil from this strike will be 
priced much higher than Maruzen’s 
purchases on the world market. 
¢ Marketing Policy—In marketing its 
products, Maruzen spends less than 1% 
of sales for direct advertising in news- 
papers, magazines, and radio. Its efforts 
are aimed rather at promoting a favor- 
able corporate image. ‘The million-dol 
lar trade school near Osaka is one step. 

Maruzen’s ““T'subama’’ (swallow) 
trademark is plastered all over the coun- 
trv on traffic direction signs, which sup- 
plement the skimpy and sometimes puz- 
zling route markers provided by the gov- 
ernment. Its filling stations are perhaps 
its best promotion showcase, with “‘Swal- 
low Girls” waiting on customers. END 








Yoder Tube Mills 
speed tailpipe production 
at AP Parts Corporation 


The AP Parts Corporation (Toledo, 
Ohio), world’s largest producer of 
replacement mufflers and tailpipes, 
uses 2 YODER Tube Mills to produce 
more than 300 ft. of 134”, 17%” and 2” 
tubing per minute. 


According to Mr. John Grindle, Plant 
Engineer, the two-man operated 
YODER Mills are vital to the produc- 
tion of the entire plant. “YODER Tube 
Mills earn their keep daily. They are 
easy to set up, maintain and operate 
..ethe welds are clean and uniform. 
We depend on them for constant 
quality, high production and mini- 
mum downtime”. 


The YODER Tube Mills at AP Parts 
exemplify the production economies 
and dependability of all YODER-built 
equipment, whether it be Pipe and 
Tube Mills, Cold Roll-Forming 
Machinery or Slitting Equipment. 

If your products require ferrous or 
non-ferrous pipe or tubing, from 14” 
to 26” diameters, there is a YODER Mill 
designed to produce it economically, 
accurately and efficiently. 


For complete information on YODER 
Pipe or Tube Mills... write for the 
fully illustrated, 88 page YODER Tube 
Mill Book... it is yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Want 
to make 
the right 


impression? 





IMPRESSION- ABLE PACKAGES, such as this IMPRESSION-BUILDING SALES LETTERS, price 
brightly printed Flip-Close® poly bag for lists and other items are efficiently printed 


dress shirts, are a Bemis trademark, Same — on fluid duplicating equipment, thanks to 


J 


’ 


good impression on customers, of course, “Sta-Clean” master units ... one of many 
When you package pandas in Bemis poly, duplicating materials made by Rose Ribbon 
or alphabet blocks in Bemis open-mesh, or —& Carbon Mfg. Co., Ine., Harrison, N 
++. What are you selling? a recent addition to the Bemis family. 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


ee 





® 





LASTING IMPRESSIONS, whether identifica- 
tion labels on water heaters or colorful trim 
on new pleasure cruisers, are made by ver- 
satile, durable MACTAC self-adhesive 
printstock ... manufactured for the graphic 
arts trade by Morgan Adhesives Co., Stow, 
Ohio, a newly formed Bemis subsidiary. 


Bemis 


Product Development Section 
408-D Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Missouri 








In Business Abroad 


200,000-Car-a-Year Liverpool Plant 
To Be Built by Ford of England 


Ford Motor Co. of England has decided to build a 
$70-million auto body end assembly plant at Halewood, 
near Liverpool. This part of Ford's expansion plans, 
which call for total expenditures of about $1+40-million, 
fits with the Macmillan government’s effort to get the 
British auto industry to expand outside the ovet-crowded 


London and Midland area (BW —Jan.23°60,p88). Ford 
of England’s present large production facilities are at 


Dagenham, near London. 

The new Liverpool plant will produce about 200,000 
cars a year. Some of these—apparently including the 
Anglia, which is competitive with Volkswagen and Dau- 
phine—are slated for shipment to the U.S. market. But 
this doesn’t mean, as some reports suggest, that the 
parent company in the U.S. will drop its plans to pro- 
duce a “small” car in the same class. 


Jamaica Eyes Cuba’s Lost Tourists; 


Nations Hope for Boosted Sugar Quota 


Fidel Castro’s anti-U.S. rantings are putting gleams 
in the eyes of businessmen around the world. They want 
some of the U.S. business that Cuba is losing. 

Jamaica apparently is getting some of Cuba's lost 
tourists. Last vear, 190,000 tourists visited Jamaica, 
spending a record $32-million. The number of travelers 
was a 13% jump over 195, with 19,000 coming in De- 
cember alone. Jamaica is now building eight new hotels 
and expects well over 200,000 tourists this year. 

A number of countries, including Mexico, FE] Salvador, 
and the Philippines, are hoping the U.S. will cut Cuba’s 
sugar import quota and parcel out bigger picces to them. 

Mexico has tripled sugar production in the last 10 
years, now has surplus for export. Mexican officials say 
this should go to the U.S. because Mexico is the U.S.’ 
biggest customer in Latin America. ‘They argue that they 
buy twice as much here as they sell and this should be 
balanced. 

FE] Salvador, which has no U.S. import quota now, 
would like a small one to take sugar from its new $2.3- 
million refinery, which began operating late last vear. It 
also points to the imbalance of trade. The Philippines 
take the same line. 


Du Pont Reported Getting 50-50 Share 
If Neoprene Deal in Japan Is O.K.’d 


U.S. chemical companies are becoming more inter- 
ested in the rapidly expanding Japanese chemical in- 
dustry. 
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Du Pont and Showa Denko, a leading fertilizer maker, 
have submitted to the Ministry of International Trade 
& Industry (MITT) their plans for a $6.5-million joint 
venture to produce neoprene. Du Pont is reportedly 
getting 50% ownership by supplying technical aid. The 
joint subsidiary will initially produce for the Japanese 
market. 

MITI is expected to approve the venture and ease the 
traditional 30% limitation on foreign holdings in a 
Japanese company. It believes that foreign technical 
assistance is obtainable only with capital participation, 
and not by licensing alone. MITT is urging the Finance 
Ministry to liberalize foreign investment. Further, it 
wants to fortify domestic chemical producers with foreign 
capital to meet international competition, in addition to 
supplying the domestic market. 

Other arrangements reportedly in the making are 
Union Carbide with Mitsui Chemical and Oronite with 
Nippon Petro-chemical. 


Britain and West Germany Both Claim 
Top Sales of Foreign Vehicles in U.S. 


The feud over who sold the most foreign vehicles in 
the U.S. last vear defies reconciliation. Both Great 
Britain and West Germany claim first place. Like so 
many things, it all depends upon what way you look 
at it. 

In passenger cars, Britain was first, with 210,494 units 
worth $262.4-million. West _Germany was close behind, 
selling 205,799 cars for $237.9-million. France trailed, 
marketing 171,285 autos for $142.2-million. Total U.S. 
market was 665,070 imported cars, valued at $734.9- 
million. 

In trucks and buses, Britain and West Germany switch 
places—and then some. The Germans walked off with 
first place, sending 18,059 of a total of 21,763 units im- 
ported. The German vehicles were worth $20.7-million. 
Britain lagged way back, shipping a mere 3,444 units. 
They took home $4.4-million. 

The rub comes in the grand totals. \West Germany 
sold more vehicles—223,858 units worth $255.6-million. 
But British dollar volume was greater, $266.S-million for 
213,938 units. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


The giant of the British chemical industry, Impcrial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., is considering selling polv- 
ethylene knowhow to a consortium of East European 
satellites of Sovict Russia. The proposed deal entails 
more than $2.8-million, according to an ICI spokesman. 
ICI may also market Polish heavy chemicals. 


Japan, long accused of copying Western designs of 
all sorts, now has a complaint of its own. Chiyoda 
Optical Co., of Tokyo, claims that a Russian miniature 
camera, the Kiev Vega, is a duplicate of its Minolta 16. 
But the company says it is powerless to do anything about 
the alleged piracy. Russian law does not provide for 
copyrighting designs. 
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COOL OPERATOR 


... that’s Campbell Chain in wet process cement kilns, because of its 
excellent heat transfer properties and high resistance to abrasion. 
Campbell Kiln Chain is manufactured in two grades and three styles. 
It is one of many specialty items in the complete Campbell line of 
quality chain and chain assemblies—both welded and weldless. And 
Campbell’s nationwide facilities assure you immediate delivery and 
service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY 


FACTORIES: York, Pa. — West Burlington, lowa — Alvarado, Calif WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. — Dallas, Texas — Chicago, Il. — Seattle. Wash Portland, Ore Los Angeles, Calif 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH COAST-TO-COAST FACTORIES & WAREHOUSES 
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NEW EASTERN’S STAR VENETIAN BLINDS have SILENT CEILING, an all-metal acoustical ceiling is 
unusual “*S’’-shaped slats that interlock on closing by Eastern, can be quickly and easily installed finished with special “forming” types of 
to prevent light show-through, “Dulux” in a wide because the panels lock together. Multi-coats of “Dulux” applied to the metal before fab. 
variety of colors beautifies these modern blinds, At “Dulux” are used on the panel face, one coat rication... does not chip, peel or crack 
right are recently introduced vertical blinds. onthe back... baked on for permanence of bond. during punching or bending. 








SALES APPEAL BY THE CARLOAD. Du Pont ships “Dulux” Enamel to Eastern 
in specially designed tank cars, each divided into three compartments to accom- 
modate the various formulations needed. Harry S. Rosenbaum, Eastern’s presi 

| dent, Charles H. Rosenbaum, vice president, A. F. Walzinger, sales manager, and 
Julius Satowsky, assistant to the president (left to right above), are parti 
enthusiastic about the convenience and efficiency of such bulk shipments. 


Du Pont Finishes Service Package—FORMULATION, APPLICATION, F 
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ARE is AIRLUME* ROLL-UP ALUMINUM AWNINGS are rustproof EASTERNWEAVE* ROLL-UP SHADES AND FOLDING DOORS are 
ypes of and keep a fresh appearance for season after season. Their made of aluminum “‘reeds’’ woven with thread of “Dacron’’* poly- 
ore fab. sparkling “Dulux” finish starts bright . . . stays bright... ester fiber, ““Easternweave” is durable, complements any room in 
r crack withstands sunlight, weathering and temperature extremes, decorator colors of “Dulux”. Above William Leizman, assistant 

These awnings roll up snugly, require no prewinding. to the president, and Frank Burrell, comptroller, examine a sample. 
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sales touch to EASTERN products... 


e Versatile ‘‘Dulux’’ keeps pace with rapid growth and wide 


Ng 





diversification of Eastern Products Corp. 


e Meets highly specialized finishing requirements in wide 
range of application techniques 


e Du Pont’s help in developing this finishes program is 


typical of the cooperation you can expect 
” 

In 25 years, the Eastern Products Corp., of Baltimore, Md., particular problem... work with your personnel on a 
has grown from a pioneer manufacturer of metal venetian continuing basis. Best of all, they can help you develop 
blinds toa giant in the home furnishings field. Du “<i has better finishing at lower costs! 

worked with this firm from the start in developing efficient If finishing is a key part of your production, it will pay 
finishing programs to give each product line the eye- you to see a Du Pont representative. Call or write: E. I. 
catching beauty of “Dulux” Enamel. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 2502 Nemours Bldg., 

\s Eastern diversified, every type of application tech- Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
nique for “Dulux” came into pl iy... flow coating, dip- 





ping, roller coating and spraying. Du Pont specialists 

\ helped Eastern’s skilled personnel set up and perfect each 

stage of the finishing process. Today, Du Pont service 
continues—assuring consistently smooth operation. 

Like Eastern, most manufacturers can benefit when ex- 

perienced Du Pont personnel work with them to assure 

efficient use of industrial finishes. Here is experience in 





depth... from technically trained Du Pont service men 

and the field service laboratories of the world’s foremost 

paint-research organization. REGULAR INSPECTIONS keep efficiency high on the finishing lines. 
: rm . - ' ' Here (left to right) Herman St ing Eastern’s chiet r, anc 
comm Du Pont specialists have the background needed cee ) again ie: ne Nm a a ae . 
accom: ' are ; Charles W. Pulfrey, Du Pont regional nen il supervisor, discuss 
’s presi- Appry mnishes by any method, in prachleany an nd ° the finis ¢ tian blind slats with E. W. Young. Du Pont s ce 
ver, and Phey ll recommend a finishes system that can s« e youl an, and J S. Walsh, Eastern’s chief chemist. 
5 ashagt F i Reg. U.S. I 
ils. 
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Kodapak 


A skin-pack feat in Kodapa 


5 @ trademark 


Ik Sheet 





FE 





Customers pick, then tear off the | 


FISH LURES a la carte —another « vample of 
Kodapak versatility. Here, a brilliant skin- 


pack display does a complete selling job 


choice without disturbing the disp 


Merchandisers say \ really sha 


how cll protect Kodapak Sheet ts available in a i 
Cirystal-clea mil Kodapak Sheet, tghtl types and thi knesses. Uniform, chemica inc 

drawn over 12 individually mounted lure dimensionally stable, it is economical to p 

protects hooks ind poll hed spoons from dust, lo see ho ine rdapak 

dirt ind corrosion hetler,’ just ¢ ill our representat 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providen ) 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paps 
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More trouble is brewing between the U.S. and Cuba. Fidel Castro has 
- for it by dickering with Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan over trade and 
aid. 

_Up to now, Washington has been patient with Cuba’s revolutionary 
regime, hoping that Castro would come to his senses. Only two weeks ago 


Pres. Eisenhower reaffirmed the policy of no economic reprisals and no 
intervention. 


Today, though, Washington is in a mood for a stiffer policy. Adminis- 
tration officials are thinking seriously of asking Congress to give Pres. Eisen- 
hower discretionary authority to cut sugar imports from Cuba. This could 
be done—if and when it seemed necessary—simply by removing the special 
concessions we now grant to Cuban sugar. 


At midweek there were reports that Mikoyan might offer to finance and 
engineer the Zapata project in Cuba. This is a scheme to drain a huge 
swampy area along Cuba’s south coast, develop the land for rice production. 


If deals like this are made, you can be sure that Moscow will demand a 
political price—the kind that will make it even harder for the U.S. to get 
along with Cuba. At that point, the Administration would have no choice 
but to retaliate economically. 


Disarmament talks with the Soviet Union are reaching a decisive stage. 
The next few weeks should tell whether a start will be made this. year in 
limiting the arms race. 


As things stand today, an East-West accommodation hangs mainly on the 
issue of arms control. There’s no chance of any real agreement on Berlin, 
even though some kind of interim arrangement might come out of the sum- 
mit meeting in May. 


The Geneva negotiations on banning atomic tests are the key to dis- 
armament. In these talks, the issue of nuclear testing has been narrowed 
down to whether Moscow will accept a ban that would exclude small under- 
ground tests, at least temporarily. The U.S. claims that such tests cannot be 
policed without a tighter inspection system than Moscow is willing to accept. 


Of course, this kind of partial test ban wouldn’t affect relative military 
strength very much. But it could become an opening wedge for an attack 
on broader disarmament questions. 


Washington plans to force the Geneva talks to a head within the next 
week or so. U.S. officials will make a proposal for a ban covering altitude, 
atmospheric, underwater, and large underground tests. This will be coupled 
with a scheme for joint East-West research on means of detecting small 
underground blasts. 


The new U.S. position represents at least a partial victory for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Pentagon. These two agencies have 
been leaning against a total test ban for fear of its effects on the development 
of new nuclear weapons. 


The problem now is whether the Soviets will agree to a partial ban. Up 
till now, they have rejected the idea. But Washington thinks Khrushchev 
may change his mind in order to create a favorable climate for the summit in 
May. 
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Pres. de Gaulle isn’t likely to try for an Algerian settlement before June. 
According to Paris observers, the insurrection in Algiers tied de Gaulle’s 
hands for at least that long. The outlook might be different, of course, if the 
Algerian rebels suddenly agreed to cease-fire talks. 


But, barring that, de Gaulle will need the next three or four months to 
make sure that balky army and civilian leaders in Algeria can’t torpedo his 
plans once more. It’s no secret now that de Gaulle was hoping to arrange a 
cease-fire last month, and that’s what touched off the insurrection of the 
European settlers. 


Now that de Gaulle has emergency powers, he has begun to weed out the 
dissidents from top army and government posts in Algeria. But this job 
can’t be completed overnight. Moreover, de Gaulle has a busy diplomatic 
schedule ahead—a Khrushchev visit to Paris in March; his own travels in 
April to London, Ottawa, and Washington; and then the East-West summit 
in May. 

Before going into these international pow-wows, de Gaulle had hoped to 
have an Algerian solution in his pocket. A settlement would have given him 
added prestige. Now his main concern is to avoid any new blowup over 
Algeria while he is playing the international circuit. For prestige, he will 
rely on France’s first atomic explosion, due to go off any day now. 


Khrushchev obviously means it when he talks about “competitive” co- 
existence. The Mikoyan visit to Cuba is just one proof of that. Khrushchev 
himself is traveling all over the world these days—trying to strengthen the 
Soviet position in the uncommitted nations. 


Note his travel schedule: Over the next two weeks he will be in India, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Afghanistan. Then, either just before or just after 
his visit to Paris, the Soviet Premier goes to West Africa—to Guinea and 
perhaps Ghana. 


With most of Africa racing toward independence right now, Khrushchev 
figures this continent provides favorable ground for Communist cultivation. 
He also knows that Africa’s independent states may some day hold the bal- 
ance of power in the United Nations. By the end of 1960 there will be 15 
African members of the U. N. General Assembly. 


Sud Aviation, French maker of the Caravelle twin-jet airliner, and 
Douglas Aircraft Co. this week came to a marketing agreement. Douglas 
will sell Sud’s short-range Caravelle in the U.S., Great Britain, and Japan, 
while Sud will market Douglas’ long-range DC-8 jet in continental Europe 
and French-speaking areas throughout the world. 


The two planes are complementary, giving the companies a range cover- 
ing most airline requirements. Although only United Air Lines so far has 
shown interest in the $3-million Caravelle, observers look to the French jet 
to cut into propeller and turboprop competitors such as Vickers Viscount and 
Lockheed Electra. No U.S. manufacturer now makes a plane like the twin- 
jet Caravelle, which is faster than conventional planes and more economical 
than four-engine jets for hops from 500 to 1,500 miles. Douglas, which pre- 
dicts a market for 300 Caravelles, will manufacture the jet here if orders 
reach 50 to 70. 
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In Old New Orleans... 






Wagner “Extra-Quiet’" Motors 
Help Cool 


A NEW 
“CABILDO” 


fans used in the Marlo floor-type central station 
air conditioning units to circulate clean, cool air. 


Wagner Resilient Mounted Polyphase Motors are available 
in ratings from | through 10 hp with sleeveor ball bearings. 


Been to New Orleans lately? The French Quarter 
. with its Bourbon Street and laced grillwork, 


gourmet dining and the Cabildo, New Orleans’ For this type application—where noise must be 
first citv hall...is still there. An island of old- kept to a minimum-—they are ideal. Cushioned 
world charm in a progressive city. by their resilient mounting, they start smoothly 
Progressive for sure, as exemplified by another and easily, and run with barely a whisper of 
aR cade Wie Meal aac: ii sound. They do their job well in New Orleans. 
erential scab wes a Anywhere, actually. 
Hall. Show place? Yes, but first and foremost, 
: Whatever your motor requirements, Wagner 
a place of work... a functional house of munic- 
mh ee 2 , can supply a standard motor or build a special 
ipal government. A gleaming glass and concrete 
S o” —— motor to fit your needs. More than 65 years of 
exterior suggests this functionalism. Interior , 


constant research and development in electric 
motor design have made Wagner a name you 
can depend on. Call your nearby Wagner S Sales 
Engineer for an ani ily sis of your next motor ap- 
plication, be it for pl int or product. There are 
Wagner Branches in 32 pr incipal cities, 


space arrangement confirms. it. Complete air 
conditioning clinches it, comfortably. 

Wagner “extra-quict” motors play a vital part 
in providing this comfort. Eighteen Wagner 


resilient-mounted polyphase motors operate the 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES lt 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Missouri. 
SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH INDUSTRIES— ELECTRICAL ¢ AUTOMOTIVE 











A beautiful buy. ..on the inside, too! Lovely to look at, yes! But, first of all, Touch-Master II 


is engineered by Underwood to function efficiently in your office. For behind those smooth and colorful contours are 65 years of 


designing, producing, and improving the standard typewriter. Performance is the first consideration in all Underwood products— 


the most complete line of business machines in the world. It’s part of Underwood's concept of Visioneering—the ability to foresee 


your particular problem and help you solve it! u mn d rw Oo oO a 


Underwood Corporation « One Park Ave. * New York 16, N.Y. 
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Adding and Accounting Machines; Data Processing Systems; Filing Systems; Supplies; Electronic Systems and Components 
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What Labor Unity Hasn't Done 


@ After four years of merger, AFL-CIO is strong—but 


not strong enough to make all the founders’ hopes come true. 


@ Union membership has barely held its own, and 


employer resistance has been stiffening. 


@ Besides, public opinion has taken an antago- 


nistic turn, and, despite unity, labor has lost some big legisla- 


tive battles. 


The serious troubles many in labor 
feared when AFL and CIO merged in 
late 1955 have never materialized—but 
neither have the hopes for a more 
powerful federation. 

Today, it’s true, the AFL-CIO is 
solid to the core; there are no threats 
that major unions or blocs of unions 
will walk out—or be expelled. Pres. 
George Meany is firmly in command; 
he has no serious challengers. All in 
all, the federation’s sturdy structure con- 
founds the prophets who said, four 
years ago, that it could not survive. If 
anything, it is more cohesive today 
than ever. 
¢ Limited Unity—Neverthcless, Al'L- 
CIO is not what its founders hoped it 
would be—indeed, still hope it will be 
in time: a_ federation giving labor 
greater security in the economic, social, 
and political areas. ‘The merger— 
speeded by labor's growing sense of 
vulnerability in the mid 1930s—h: is SO 
far failed to accomplish this. 

The federation has structural unity, 
but it is divided on principles. It no 
longer scems to have a strong common 
purpose; certainly it lacks a crusading 
spirit for a common cause. More and 
more, it appears to be united by expedi- 
ents and compromises, not by real 
meetings of minds. 

Unions still cherish their traditional 
autonomy. ‘They have conceded some 
authority to the AF'L-CIlO—but onlv a 
little. The federation’s founders hoped 
unions in the same jurisdictions would 
unite, but very few have. There are still 
134 unions, and their conflicting juris- 
dictions still cause trouble. Unions are 
seldom able to exert maximum power 
against management because of the 
overlapping and duplicated effort that 
stem from old rivalries. 

* Personnel Problems—Leadcrship is a 
Worry, too. Meany is strong today, but 
he is approaching normal retirement 
age. It would be difficult to find a suc- 
cessor night away. Contrary to common 
belief, United Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter Reuther is not heir apparent. 
There is strong doubt that Reuther 
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could be elected; his influence in AF'L- 
CIO is at a low, and in the labor move- 
ment as a whole, some say it’s at the 
lowest point in more than ‘10 vears. 

Fortunately, AFL-CIO is better off 
than one of its subordinate bodies, the 
Building & Construction Trades Dept., 
consisting of 18 craft unions with 3-mil- 
lion members. In a suprise move last 
week, Richard L. Gray resigned as head 
of the department, citing his wife's 
health and his own advanced age (73 
as the reasons. <A week later, a com- 
mittee was still debating who would 
succeed Grav—for decades a controver- 
sial figure, often bypassed in the depart- 
ment but still a central force in the 
building trades and crafts. 

One building trades president com- 
mented that few were really sorry to 
sce Grav step out; their only regret was 
having to find a successor who would be 
acceptable to 18 jealous craft unions 
and to the department's progressives 
and conservatives alike. ‘The depart- 
ment’s search was watched with con- 
siderable interest within AFL-CIO. The 
federation could face the same problem 
in a vear and half if Meany chooses to 
retire—as he might. 
¢ Counting Noses—Al*L-CIO’s execu- 
tive council, meeting in Miami Beach 
this week for some between-conventions 
policvmaking, did not give any thought 
to Meany’s setivement. He was ver\ 
much in evidence—and very much in 
control. But the council did devote it- 
sclf to some more immediate problems. 

Once is a matter of numbers. In its 
four vears, Al’L-CIO has hardly held its 
own numerically. Its current member 
ship is an estimated 13.5-million, but 
its afhliates pay per capita taxes on a 
considerably smaller number of mem- 
bers. 

Since 1955, unions have picked up 
representation rights for 800,000 addi- 
tional workers through National Labor 
Relations Board elections and for 300,- 
000 others through direct organizing 
and other means. But this 1.1-million 
increase has scarcely offset losses since 
the merger—without counting — those 


caused by the expulsion of the Team- 
sters and other unions. 

As an example, the UAW slumped 
from 1.3-million four years ago to 900,- 
000 during the recession. It now has 
about 1-million and is gaining very 
slowly. Some unions are doing better— 
particularly those in retail trade and 
hotels and restaurants. But unions over- 
all now represent only 39% of their 
potential, compared with about 40% 
1955. 
¢ Why No More—To AFL-CIO’s 
director of organization, John Living- 
ston, a major factor in the recent lack 
of success has been an “open and firm 
campaign of opposition” by employers, 
guided nationally by the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce. According to Livingston, 
this campaign has been particularly 
evident in the South and among white- 
collar workers. 

However, Livingston recognizes that 
outside influence hasn’t been entirely 
to blame. Other factors include em- 
plover opposition, the labor racket 
scandals, economic conditions, and the 
improvement in workers’ income and 
community status-which makes them 
less susceptible to unionization. 

AFL-CIO itself hasn’t developed into 
a force for organizing. It lacks staff and 
resources, for one thing. More impor- 
tant, it has been hobbled by its policy 
that international unions—its affiliates- 
should spearhead organizing. It can 
make some 80 to 100 of its 160 staffers 
available for organizing, but only if 
there is no possibility of a conflict of 
interest between rival AFL-CIO affiliates 
—in other words, only if the unorganized 
workers can’t be claimed by more than 
one union. 

The executive council has _ been 
asked to change this policy so that 
AFL-CIO organizers can move into 
“conflict of interest’’ areas. 
¢ More Resistance—On the economic 
front, unions are continuing to make 
substantial contract gains—but not so 
easily. As in organizing, they are meet- 
ing increasingly strong emplover resist- 
ance. Industry is showing more una- 
nimity and determination in its stands 
(BW—Jan.30°60,p25). ‘This trend was 
beginning to show up when AFL and 
CIO merged. Unity was hastened by a 
realization, particularly in the CIO, that 
labor needed strength to move ahead. 
¢ Mutual Talks—Council members did 
give strong support to proposals of 
labor-management conferences on mu- 
tual problems, to be held away from 
the bargaining room (page 119). Meany 
is especially interested in this—provided 
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Fickle-brained 


Dime oft-er 


A bird in the hand 
is still worth 
you-know-what 


. . it still costs less to keep a cus- 
tomer so/d than to sell a new one. 
Let us show you how to keep 
your customers sold— how to build 
business that repeats and repeats 
—with your own customer engi- 
neered premium plan. 

Cost ? You decide that. You pay 
for your individually-tailored pre- 
mium service plan after you 
profit from it. Not before. Let us 
tell you more. 
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ATlas 8-9315. Dept. B-2. 
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the conferences are set up differently 


than in 1955. In that year, Meany 
met with Charles Sligh, president of 
the NAM, and got nowhere in talks 
intended to seek a basis for a more har- 
monious relationship between employ- 
ers and unions. Along with Labor Secy. 
James P. Mitchell, Meany favors a 
small conference of union leaders and 
top industrialists—not spokesmen for 
the NAM, the Chamber, and various 
trade associations. 

Most business groups aren’t happy 
with such a setup. ‘They contend that 
if labor is represented by organization 
spokesmen, industry should be, too. 
Mitchell hopes to persuade them other- 
wise. 
¢ No Comment—Mitchell visited the 
Building ‘Trades Council meeting last 
week and found a chance to chat with 
leaders of other AFL-CIO unions. Once 
of them, Pres. David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, introduced the Secretary of 
Labor at a luncheon with very high 
praise. 

This week, Meany spoke of Mitchell 
in friendly terms but refused to com- 
ment on him as a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency. Another council mem- 
ber did, though—in private. “Sure,” he 
said, “Mitchell would make a good can- 
didate—but not, for me, on a Republi- 
can ticket.” 

Generally, the council was warv of 
talking Presidential politics. It doesn’t 
want to express anv preference until 
after the nominating conventions. Indi- 
vidual members have their favorites, 
but, for the record, AFL-CIO doesn’t— 
vet. 

The council was a bit glum about 
political action and legislation. The 
merger hasn’t appreciably added to la- 
bor’s muscle in these areas. AFL-CIO 
scored some successes in the 1958 elec- 
tion, but passage of the Landrum-Grifhin 
bill and other legislative failures prove 
that it’s still vulnerable. 
¢ Public Opinion—The federation is 
particularly conscious of this now be- 
cause it is concerned about an apparent 
turn of public opinion against the 
unions—the result of the Senate cor- 
ruption probe and the long stcel strike. 
One of the problems before the council 
was how to win the public to labor's 
side. 

By midweek, the council had offered 
few possible solutions to its various 
problems. It had reports of “‘some 
progress” by a committee studving wavs 
to avert jurisdictional disputes. It 
heard that progress is being made 
against bias—but debated just how 
meaningful the slight progress is. And 
it criticized the Landrum-Griffin law as 
“punitive” legislation—though individ- 
ual council members outside the meet- 
ing room described it as more of a nui- 
sance than a threat. €ND 
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72 Seasons, Florida’s Tradition for 


LUXURY 


x 
THE FAMOUS FLAGLER SYSTEM HOTELS : 


THE BREAKERS 


Palm Beach, Florida * Frank W. Regan, Mgr. 
OPENS DEC. 19, 1959 
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St. Augustine, Fla. * J. Kilbourne Hyde, Mgr. 


HOTEL PONCE de LEON 
OPENS JAN. 2, 1960 





and the new 


PONCE de LEON MOTOR LODGE 
St. Augustine, Fla. » Wm. H. Summers, Mgr. § 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
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Fine Golf, Ocean & Poo! Bathing, Entertainment 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE 


FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL COMPANY 


WILLIAM R. KENAN, JR., President 
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From inflating tires to spraying 
paint, Quincy Compressors do 
more automotive jobs best 

and work longest. Quality 
engineering and nationwide 
service combine to deliver 
steady, reliable, low-cost air 
power to all automotive and 
industrial applications. 


Models from 1 to 90 CFM 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Makers of the World's Finest Air Compressors 
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_ NEW, TOUGHER KRAFT SOLVES BREAKAGE PROBLEMS 
New CLuPaAkK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
.. Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
| and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
| tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK in your kraft bags, ' 
you solve your breakage problems once and for all. Multiwalls of UPA i 7" 
CLupaK fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. For special | ” (eae a 
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Taking the bite out of 75,000 amps 


When a main circuit breaker opens in a power plant, 
a thunderbolt of tens of thousands of amperes leaps 
between the opening contacts. The searing heat of 
the are would vaporize copper, and would quickly 
chew up even the toughest of nature’s metals. But a 
unique kind of man-made material created by Mallory 
withstands this awesome heat and stress in power 
stations across the country. 


These Mallory contact materials are called Elkonite.® 
In them, the heat resistance of refractory materials 
is joined with the high electrical conductivity of 
copper or silver... through the science of powder 
metallurgy, one of the broad areas in which Mallory 


Electronic, Electrical and Special Metal Components * Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors * Timer Switches 


has a long record of outstanding contributions in 
today’s technology. 

In the challenging fields of electronics, electro- 
chemistry and non-ferrous metallurgy, our experi- 
ence and facilities have helped build the present and 
are geared for tomorrow . . . today. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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ready to help oil workers in 
organize local unions and win 


Some 5,000 Standard Oil of New 
Jersey workers on Aruba and 8,000 Shell 
Oil employees on Curacao, two small 
Caribbean Islands off the shore of Vene- 
zuela, were largely nonunion not so 
long ago. ‘The struggling local labor 
organizations on the “oil” islands felt 
too weak to challenge the two interna- 
tional companies alone. So, they sent 
out an SOS via the International T'ed- 
eration of Petroleum Workers. 
¢ Instant Help—The IFPW lost no 
time in seizing the opportunity. It sent 
W. F. Von ‘Tilbert, a veteran unionist 
from Holland (Aruba and Curacao are 
Dutch possessions), and Lloyd Haskins, 
IFPW general secretary from Denver 
headquarters, to the islands. Backed by 
the resources of the international oil 


workerey group, ‘lilbert and Haskins 
helped unionize the Standard and Shell 
employees. 


The swift response of the IfPW was 
made possible in large part by the finan- 
cial and other aid given to the interna- 
tional oil workers group by the U.S. 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers. This 
support—and_ the slowly — increasing 
strength of Il’P\W—points up the poten- 
tially great powcr now gathering in the 
hands of international labor. 

Ever since Karl Marx founded the 
first International Working Men’s 
Assn. in 1864, trade unions have tried 
to set up a permanent international 
body. Most fell apart as factional fights 
between various working class political 
parties took precedence over trade 
union matters. In 1949, however, the 
unions of the free world, sparked by the 
American AFL, and the CIO, set up on 
what seems to be a lasting basis the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions. 

* International Cooperation—ICIl'TU 
was formed in direct response to the 
Communist challenge to free trade 
umons around the world. However, un- 
like earlicr efforts to form worker 
internationals, the ICF'TU has worked 
steadily since its inception to build a 
solid trade union basis for international 
cooperation among the unions. 

_ To do this, the ICFTU has organ- 
ized some 19 trade secretariats, of which 
the petroleum workers federation is one 
of the most important. ‘The trade secre- 
tariats are organized by industry or types 
of work. Through the — secretariats, 
ICFTU affiliates exchange information, 
try to set common goals and bring in- 
ternational pressure to bear on bargain- 
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Global Force in Oil Bargaining 


International Federation of Petroleum Workers stands 


all corners of the world to 
better contract terms. 


ing and other trade union questions. 

With few exceptions, the secretariats 
are not, as yet, strong organizations. 
But ICFTU leaders have hopes. And, 
they see in the IFPW a profitable ex- 
ample. 
¢ The Objective—Slim, soft-spoken O. 
A. “Jack” Knight, president of the 
American OCAW and of the IFPW, 
explains the interest of American union 
leaders in international organization this 
way: “A high level economy can only 
be achieved in any country by a high 
level of wages. ‘There always will be a 
difference [between the U.S. and un- 
derdeveloped countries| until other na- 
tions develop the same concept and 
resulting high economic standards.” 
Knight also argues that high wages 
abroad mean a better market for Ameri- 
can goods. 

As an evangelist of oil unionism, 
Knight manages to do a lot of oil globe- 
trotting. He also serves as head of the 
AFL-CIO committce on Latin America. 
Because of this latter interest, Knight 
is a member of the official party accom- 
panving Pres. Eisenhower on his tour 
of Latin America at the end of the 
month. 
¢ Key Wage Sector—Since oil is one of 
the great international commodities, the 
unions see organization of the industry 
as a kev to any worldwide push on 
wages, working conditions, and benefits. 
“Oil,” savs Knight, “is big and rich 
cnough to take the lead in developing 
underdeveloped countries, but it has 
never been known for benevolence; and 
unless strong trade unions make them 
do it, thev won’t take the lead.” 

Oilmen don’t see how the unions can 
change the picture much, at least for 
the present. ‘Vhey are, however, worried 
over the possibility that IFPW = might 
upset the balance between oil wages and 
national economics. “We keep in line 
with local conditions,” savs an oil ex- 
ecutive. “But in most cases we are well 
ahead in wages, working conditions, and 
benefits.” 

e Pace Setter—In many countrics, oi] 
—willy-nillv—does set the pace as a major 
emplover. Venezucla’s 50,000 oil work- 
ers, for example, average $8 a day. This, 
however, is not all. A fantastic range 


of fringe benefits—30-dav vacations, 
daily housing allowances, — elaborate 


severance, retirement and health care 
plans—boosts the total per worker cost 
up to nearly $24 a day. This is not 
matched elsewhere in the country, noi 





in the world; a worker with comparable 
skills earns about $2.50 a day in Caracas. 

The industry, however, feels more 
comfortable when its pay scales are sec- 
ond or third rank rather than outstrip- 
ping prevailing wages as in Venezuela. 
¢ Wide Variation—Oil wages vary 
widely around the world from a low of 
$18 a month in Nigeria to 30¢ an hour 
in Liberia, +5¢ an hour in Greece; and 
88¢ an hour for skilled workmen in 
Trinidad. In the U.S. oil wages average 
$2.85 an hour. 

Oil bargaining abroad is complicated 
by U.S. standards. Companies set up 
virtually new towns around oil installa- 
tions where nothing existed before. Be- 
cause of the need to provide houses, 
schools, roads, and hospitals to attract 
workers, a wide-range of social services 
frequently become matters of manage- 
ment-union consultation. 

‘To complicate matters further, local 
legislation often crimps management’s 
flexibility. Laws governing severance 
pay, for example, penalize management 
heavily for lavoffs—in some countries 
virtually prohibiting cutbacks in employ- 
ment. In one underdeveloped nation 
when a major oil company was forced 
to cut back its work force of 5,000, it 
had to send home on full pay 1,000 
workers. “Over the vear,”” wryly com- 
ments an executive, “we've managed to 
cut the number down to 850.” 

Nonetheless, the IFPW would like 
to standardize oil workers’ conditions 
around the world. Its objectives have 
been characterized as “utopian” by oil- 
men. IFPW disagrees sharply. Briefly, 
here’s what the federation wants: 

¢ To climinate wage and other in- 
equities between petroleum workers em- 
ployed by the same company in differ- 
ent countries. 

¢ To secure a thirty-six-hour week 
for the entire industry. And, to obtain 
thirty-dav annual vacations. 

¢ To obtain full pay for time lost 
due to accidents, occupational and non- 
diseases and upon retirement. 

¢ To oppose the system of con- 
tracting-out of work by oil companies, 
but, where such systems exist, to secure 
the payment to contractor employees of 
wages and benefits at least equal to 
those of direct emplovees. 

lo make further gains in wages and 
benefits, If PW believes it must match 
international oil company organiza- 
tion and cooperation. “The petro- 
leum industry,” charges Knight, “‘is 
controlled to a very great degree by 
American and British oil interests, so 
there is great need for a countervailing 
cooperation among the oil unions of 
the world.” 
¢ Origins—The IFPW was setup with 
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this in mind in April, 1954, at a Paris 
meeting called by the ICFTU. Dele- 
gates came from i3 countries. ‘Today, 
the federation stretches tenuous but 
strengthening bands into every conti- 
nent but Australia. It embraces half- 
million oil workers in +5 countries. It’s 
the only trade secretariat of the ICF’'T'U 
with headquarters outside Europe, re- 
flecting in part American influence and 
control of the organization. 

The fledgling IF PW’s modest office 
is “just down the street”” in Denver, 
Colo., from that of its most powerful 
afhliate, the 200,000-member Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers. “In the 
jet age,” explains If PW general-secre- 
tary Lloyd Haskins, “Denver's just 
about as central a spot as you can 
find for the oil industry.” But the 
choice of location also underscores 
OCAW influence; the Americans orig- 
inally provided much of the staff and 
financial assistance for the infant inter- 
national federation. 

l'oday, 10 employees, including secre- 
taries and translators, keep If PW hum- 
ming on a vearly budget of less than 
$100,000. It has a European office in 
Paris, an Asian office in Karachi, and 
plans to open an office in Bogota 
shortly. ““We wear out a set of luggage 
a vear,” says a staffer, emphasizing the 
outfit’s “trouble-shooting” nature. 
¢ Direct Participation—While most of 
the other secretariats of the ICF'T'U are 
information gathering agencies, the 
IFPW gets directly into organizing 
and bargaining. It collects and circu- 
lates data on wages, profits, production, 
national and international legislation as 
well as on work regulations, technical 
developments, and on the ownership 
and management of the oil industry. 
But when a call comes in for organiza- 
tional or collective bargaining help, 
some staff member is bound to drop 
whatever he has been doing to hop 
over to Pakistan or to some other far- 
off place. 

Robert Goss of the IF PW staff on 
one occasion jumped from Pakistan, to 
Greece, to Africa in order to lend a 
hand in strike settlements. And, when 
pensions become a major issue in bar- 


gaining in ‘l'rinidad, the If PW sent 
an international representative from 


OCAW who happened to be an expert 
in the subject to give advice. 

The IFPW,, however, doesn’t repre- 
sent all the unions active among the 
world’s million and a half oil workers. 
Many workers are unorganized. And 
some powerful groups, such as the Vene- 
zuclan oil union, are affiliated though 
I’ PW does claim them as a “cooperat- 
ing union.” 

Most of the impact of the oil federa- 
tion, savs one oil executive, is on the 
unions in the so-called underdeveloped 
nations. “Frankly,” he says, “we wish 
ome of the leaders in those countries 
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would listen to the IFPW.” The fed- 
eration leaders are more experienced, 
he explains. They know what they can 
ask for—and get. But this isn’t always 
the case with union leaders in under- 
developed countries, especially when 
politics and nationalist ambitions dic- 
tate the course of collective bargaining. 
¢ Management Fears—But others in oil 
management are frankly worried about 
future of international oil unionism. 
They fear that some day the strength 


of the IFPW could be used to choke off 
the pipelines of the world by interna- 
tional strike action or boycott. ‘They 
—and their counterparts in other major 
businesses with international interests— 
cite last year’s boycott of foreign flag- 
shipping as an example of how a world- 
wide shutdown might be brought about. 
The boycott (BW —Nov.8’58,p92) was 
carried out by the International Trans- 
portworkers Federation, with support 
from the IFPW. 


Rail Talks Start to Make Headway 


Engineers’ decision to arbitrate wage dispute clears 
track for consideration of work rules issue. 


When the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the railroads last 
week agreed to arbitrate their wage 
dispute, they managed to get the first 
engine of the double-headed rail nego- 
tiations safely switched to the track to- 
wards settlement. Whether the second 
engine can be safely eased over the 
same switch remains to be seen. 

Vhe old railroad practice of hitching 
on a second engine for hauling trains 
over steep grades was applied to current 
rail bargaining when management tied 
the question of revision of time-worn 
work rules to wages (BW —Sep.26'59, 
pl57). ‘The agreement to submit wages 
to final and binding arbitration, tech- 
nically, separates the two issues. 
¢ Key Issue—But the effect is to clear 
the track for the underlying—and key— 
issue: the dispute over work rules. 

Whether this issue will turn out to be 
a wild engine headed for a nationwide 
walkout of railroad workers mav turn on 
how the wage issue is handled in arbi- 
tration. 

The six-man arbitration panel will 
consist of two each appointed by. the 
carriers and the union. ‘Thev, in turn, 
will name the two neutral members. 
If thev fail to do so in 15 davs, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board will name two. 

Although there are three other op- 
crating brotherhoods and 11 major non 
operating rail unions bargaining sepa 
rately with the carriers, the other nego 
tiations will probably take a breather 
until the BLE arbitration is over in 60 
days or less. 

Normally, you could expect the show- 
down over work rules to take place at 
that time. But the carriers’ strategy in 
the arbitration hearings will couple the 
antiquated and costly work practices to 
any ability to pay for wage hikes. 

The railroads claim that present work 
rules make for featherbedding at an 
annual cost to the industry of $500-mil- 
lion. Among the industry’s chief de- 
mands for change are the elimination 
of firemen on diesel locomotives in 
freight and yard service and a proposal 


to revise upward the mileage pay system 
from 100 to 160 miles for a full day’s 
pay. Rail management also seeks a 
15¢-an-hour pay cut and the eliminat- 
ing the cost-of-living clause. 

The carriers are expected to argue 
that they cannot grant a pay increase 
without substantial savings. 
¢ Union Demands—The operating un- 
ions originally asked for wage increases 
of 12% and 14%. Reportedly, the en- 
ginecrs have scaled down their demands 
to a 3% pay raise on July | and another 
3% hike Jan. 1, 1961—a total estimated 
at 14-15¢ an hour. In addition, the rail 
unions seek the incorporation of a 16¢- 
an-hour cost-of-living increase as well as 
continuation in any new agreement of 
the c-of-l escalator. 

So far, the unions have been adamant 
in their rejection of proposed work 
tule changes. They have refused to dis- 
cuss the changes and have made no 
counterproposals. ‘The unions say they 
won’t—and can’t—give ground. How- 
ever, some rail union leaders feel that 
some movement within this contro- 
versial areca may be possible in a couple 
of vears. 

However slender this thread may be, 
it offers an out: If the BLE-railroad 
arbitration panel comes up with a satis- 
factory wage increase, the unions maj 
agree to a study of the work rules. 
¢ Management’s _Position—W hither 
management will also buy this depends 
on the carriers’ willingness to take a 
strike in order to force changes in half- 
century-old work rules. However, since 
an impartial commission in Canada 
came up with recommendations c¢lin- 
inating firemen on diesel and_ vard 
freight service, rail management ma\ 
chance the same outcome here. ‘The re- 
cent recommendation by New York's 
Public Service Commission that the 
state’s full crew law be repealed should 
strengthen rail management’s presenta 
tion on work rules before an impartia 
commission and make management’s ac 
ceptance of any such board more 
likely. END 
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NEW REVOLUTION IN DISTRIBUTION 
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DISCOVER THE NEW AMERICA— 
5 HOURS WIDE AND 2 HOURS DEEP— 
WITH AMERICANSJETfreight’ 





* 
_ 
Now your whole U.S. market is one market. Teamed with JETfreight is the U. S.’s largest all- 
American Airlines has changed the map of a short cargo fleet, led by the DC7, world’s fastest airfreighter. 
generation ago into a Jet Age market only 5 hours So before you ship again, compare . . . it often costs you 
wide. In it, you can expedite shipments as never be- less by air. Both often cost less than rail express ship- 
fore, minimize costly warehousing. ments to the same point. 

For American—first with airfreight—now brings Choose the first choice of experienced shippers. Let 
you JETfreight, first shipping service jet-paced all your local American AIRfreight representative help 
the way. American’s 707s and Electras speed goods you revolutionize distribution—raise profits. Or write 
in the air. JET freight’s special ground handling means to: Vice President-Cargo Sales, American Airlines, 
faster departures and earlier deliveries. Inc., 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIlRfreight 


Americas Leading Airline 
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34-part harmony -—Burlington Industries is an international 
manufacturing organization with sales in excess of three-quarters of a billion dollars. But 
to its 40,000 customers it is, in fact, the home of a number of medium-size companies. 
There are 34 divisions. The largest has annual sales of $80 million, the smallest 
$5 million. Any could stand alone as an independent company—probably as the leader in 
its field . . . woolens, hosiery, fabrics of man-made fibers, high-fashion cottons, others. 
Their customers benefit from characteristics inherent in the small organization 
—intimate market knowledge, flexibility to satisfy each customer’s problems, easy access 
to the decision-maker. The divisions themselves benefit from centralized finance, credit, 
purchasing, and research facilities as well as careful top management coordination. 
Burlington weaves a philosophy of progress .. . growing by remaining small. 





7 Burlington 
Burlington shies twee 


‘Woven into the Life of America’ 


- the world’s largest, most diversified manufacturer of textiles, with 


60,000 employees In 123 plants located in 91 U.S. communities and 4 foreign countries. Executive Offices: Greensboro, N.C. 
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‘In Labor 


Glass Blowers, Container Makers 
Agree on Two-Year Contract 


The Glass Bottle Blowers Assn. and employers repre- 
sented by the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute 
this week reached agreement on a two-year contract. The 
pact provides wage increases ranging from 64¢ to 134¢ 
an hour this year—something over 3%—and another pay- 
able Mar. 1, 1961. ‘The agreement continued more than 
a half century of close and amicable relations. 

The new contract covers some 8,000 skilled workers 
employed by 25 companies with 79 plants—an estimated 
95% of the industry. The union also bargains with the 
institute for 37,000 other employees of the companies, 
most of them production and maintenance workers. 

Although the union bargains on an industrywide basis 
for the skilled workers—separately, to maintain a differ- 
ential over less-skilled groups, it negotiates on a company 
or plant basis for production workers. For the first time 
this year, it will bargain on the West Coast with six 
employers on a regional basis. 

The union’s goal now is more companywide bargaining 
in the East, and eventually regional bargaining through- 
out the country. 

e * e 


Trainmen Reelect Kennedy as Chief 


In Rebuff to Insurgent Group 


In a campaign that had all the color and hoopla of a 
national political convention, William Kennedy of 
Minneapolis last week was reelected president of the 200,- 
000-member Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Vrainmen. 

In retaining the post he has held since 1949, Kennedy 
turned back a group of insurgents supporting W. J. Weil, 
general secretary-treasurer of the union since 1954. Weil 
also lost out in a bid for reelection as secretary-treasurer. 

The BRT convention, which began Jan. + in Cleve- 
land, was called in response to provisions in the Landrum- 
Griffin Act requiring union officer clections at least every 
four years. The last convention was held six years ago. 

Kennedy’s reelection as BRT president may create 
problems for rail management. ‘I'he insurgents who tried 
to up-end Kennedy with Weil’s candidacy had accused 
Kennedy of laxity and of not being militant enough. So 
Kennedy can be expected to drive hard to consolidate his 
position. 

ee ee e 


Construction Unions and Industry 


Lay Foundation for Permanent Peace 


AFL-CIO’s powerful construction unions and the na- 
tion’s major contractors last week set up permanent sum- 
mit machinery for labor peace within the industry. ‘lhe 


. plan is voluntary but most local unions and contracting 


groups are expected to join in the next few months. 
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The construction industry's strike truce is viewed by 
labor leaders and the Eisenhower Administration as a 
possible forerunner of what they hope to see develop 
out of labor-management summit conferences later this 
spring (page 111). 

The high cost of jurisdictional strikes and of wasteful 
work practices in the industry brought the unions and 
employers around to a solution. A committee represent- 
ing the 17 building trades unions and the major con- 
tractor associations recommended that: 

Any dispute that can not be settled directly is to go 
to a national joint appeals board, which would have equal 
representation from employers and labor, and would be 
headed by an impartial chairman. During the 30 days 
the board has to make a ruling, both parties will con- 
tinue working. Board decisions are to be recommenda- 
tions or binding arbitrations—whichever the parties agreed 
to in advance. 

a * ao 


Garment Union Pools Pension Reserves 


The International Ladies Garment Workers union 
last week acted to pool pension funds with reserves of 
nearly $70-million covering some 100,000 of its New York 
members. The pool will bring together the assets of 
employer-financed pension funds held by 15 local unions 
representing workers manufacturing children’s clothing, 
knitwear, blouses, skirts, sportswear, and other items. 

The New York pension pool is the first step in a 
program to bring all of the union’s 420,000 members into 
a single pension reservoir. The aim, according to ILGWU 
Pres. David Dubinsky, is to enable all workers in the 
garment industry to move from one area to another or 
from one branch of the industry to another without los- 
ing pension rights. [he union, says Dubinsky, will also 
do the same for emplover-financed severance funds. 

Pooling of pension reserves may also lead to more uni- 
form benefits and possibly larger ones. Other unions, 
especially those with members working in small units, 
can be expected to push for similar pooling now that the 
ILGWU has done so. 


Textile Wages Due for Spring Hike 


‘Textile wages are due for a jump sometime this spring. 
The industry tipped its hand, say observers, when J. 
Spencer Love, president and chairman of Burlington 
Industries, Inc., told stockholders last week; “We expect 
modest wage advances in some of our member companies 
or divisions in the spring.” 

The Textile Workers Union has served notice that it 
will seek a wage hike under cotton-rayon contracts cover- 
ing some 45,000 workers and woolen-worsted agreements 
covering another 23,000 workers in the Northeast. But 
the wage increase pattern actually will precede union bar- 
gaining due in April. The pattern waits on the posting 
of a new increase by one of the industry’s nonunion giants 
with 10,000-odd workers. 

While the union marks time until one of the big 
Southern mills makes the first move, industry speculation 
turns on “how much?” The union hears 7¢ to 10¢; in 
the industry, side talk is 3¢ to 5¢ or higher. 
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What's Be 


The chart above traces the sawtooth 
pattern of stock prices over the last vear 

their fall, rise, and new slide 
(page 25). But it tends to obscure the 
underlying reasons behind the sharp 
breaks registered by a number of im- 
portant stock groups since January 
charts, facing page). 

Actually, the stock market has been 
running out of gas for some time. You 
can get only a hint of this fact from 
the chart above. It shows that in early 
1959 the market began to suffer from 
a series of +% drops—a distinct change 
from 1958, when the ascent was in a 
straight line. 
¢ Hidden Flaws—As the vear rolled on, 
prices were bid up bv investors opti- 
mistic about the outlook for corporate 
carnings. But the over-all rise concealed 
in underlying weakness: A number of 
individual stock groups—the oils, in par 
ticular, but also food chains and cement 

were floundering. When the market 
hit its August high of 678, a lot of 
groups already were falling. 

Then the decline began to spread. 
Analvsts cite three factors as chieflv re- 
sponsible: uneasiness about the steel 
strike, signs of tighter credit, and 
Khrushchev’s peace pilgrimage. 

But there was still plenty of opti- 
mism, and temporarily at least, it made 
itself felt. ‘The high level of business 
tivity in December, coupled with ex- 
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pectations of an inflationary stcel settle- 
ment, boosted the Dow-Jones industrial 
average to 685 on Jan. 5, a new rec- 
ord. 

¢ Few Gainers—Underneath the aver- 
age, however, stock groups were going 
in all directions. High-riding alumi- 
nums, autos, drugs, and machine tools 
were way down from their August lev- 
els. 

Only a few groups were able to 
make any gains at all. In fact, the com 
prehensive Standard & Poor’s index of 
425 industrial stock prices failed to 
match its August peak of 65.32. 
¢ Decline Begins—lThe slide started 
with the steel settlement, which proved 
to be much less inflationary than everv- 
one had expected. It was reinforced by 
Pres. Kisenhower’s prediction of a big 
surplus in the budget. 

[he market suddenly began to think 
that business would not be booming, 
that inflation could no longer be taken 
for granted. 

Almost every stock group has felt the 
change in sentiment. Only meat pack- 
ing shares have bucked the decline, and 
they have gained only 2.7% 
¢ Against the ‘T'rend—While the mar- 
ket as a whole has declined, there have 


been big differences among stock 
groups. Generally, the so-called de- 


fensive issues have weathered the break 
best. Utilities, for instance, are down 


hind the Market Drop 


less than 1%, while the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials are down 9% and S&P’s in- 
dustrial index 3% 

Among other defensive issues, tobac- 
cos and soft drink companies are down 
a little less than 2%, finance companies 
and apparel chains less than 1% 
¢ Casualty List—On the other hand, 
there’s no definite pattern to the groups 
that have taken a beating. Airlines, for 
instance, have been hit the hardest. 
Thev’re down more than 13% in five 
weeks, as investors grow warv about the 
impact of jet startup costs on earnings. 
But steels, too, arc 11.5% 
sure to 


down—som« 
-even though steelmakers arc 
break profit records in 1960. 

In a steep downgrade, too, are inter 
national oils, off 7.5 coppers, 0% 
coal, 7.6%; sugar cane producers, 
8.5%: auto makers, 12.6%; and chemr 
cals, 8.6%. 

Not so badly hurt, in terms of pet- 
centages, are those stock groups that 
suffercd last vear. ‘They show some 
signs of hitting bottom. Aircraft stocks, 
as an example, dipped only 3.6%; the 
wcr'c big losers in 1959. 

e Swift Dive—Most surprising is the 
speed of the market’s decline on such 
low volume, trading has gone above 
3-million shares only a few times in the 
past six weeks. The decline from 685 


to, say, 622 was roughly qa 9° break 
in only 19 trading davs. [his was 
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steeper than most market breaks during 
the past five vears. 

There are two other significant dif- 
ferences. Fach of the previous declines 
ended with a high-volume selling cli- 
max—which trimmed roughly 4% to 
»% from the averages. Up to now, 
this selling climax hasn’t appeared in 
the current market. Moreover, the 
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market is much thinner now than be- 
fore. 

e ‘Technical Matters—A number of 
other technical considerations also 
have weakened the market. One is the 
fact that investors are using less bor- 
rowed money in the market. In fact, 
customers’ debit balances for 1959 
showed no net rise at all, in contrast 
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to an increase of $798-million in 1958. 
Another technical factor is that at 
present, the Dow-Jones industrials are 
vielding around 3.2%, based on 1959 
dividends. If vou assume a 15% in- 
crease in dividends this vear, the Dow- 
Jones industrials trading at 630 would 
vield 3.8%-—still far below high-grade 
corporates and governments. END 
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This Allis-Chalmers 6,000- 
Ib pneumatic paid for 
itself in its first 25 months 
according to the owner. 
Maintenance costs have 
been nominal — nothing 
beyond routine service. 


<< pm 


f a 
There’s a dollar-saving difference 
in Allis-Chalmers Lift Trucks 
-..and the difference grows by the hour 


Sometimes it takes 10,000 hours or more to prove: No other lift truck 
can be expected to operate as steadily, as economically for as long a 
time as an Allis-Chalmers. 


This is a conclusion reached by users who have kept detailed records 
of operation and maintenance costs. Many of their case histories are 
available for the asking. 


Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer show you the many features that 
make the dollar-saving difference. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


«> ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Wall St. Talks . .. 


. . . about bond de- 
mand for margin accounts, 
Treasury’s plans, Oreclone’s 
collapse, Diners’ Club profit 
decline. 


Nervous stock traders are flooding 
bond houses with orders for short-term 
governments and corporates in order 
to preserve buying power in trading ac- 
counts eligible for 50% margins. Un- 
der the ed’s margin rules, if you sell 
a stock margined at less than 90%, you 
either have to buy another security— 
bond or stock—the same day or use 
half the proceeds of any sale to in- 
crease your margin. 


Because of the verv low cash-ins on 
its $11.5-billion refunding last week, 
the Treasury is thinking of raising only 
$2-billion to $2.5-billion, instead of the 
$3-billion to $3.5-billion that was talked 
about earlier. And the Treasury figures 
it may now postpone this offering until 
late April or early May. 


The collapse in Oreclone Concen- 
trating Corp. stock (BW —Jan.30'60, 
p87), has forced one large over-the- 
counter house—which was trading about 
100 issues—to cut its operations in half. 
The firm had a big investment in Ore- 
clone and took a beating when the 
price collapsed. 


Diners’ Club, despite a big jump in 
volume of business, is having profit 
problems. In the December quarter it 
earned 30¢ a share, compared with 37¢ 
in 1958, although its sales were sub- 
stantially larger this vear. ‘The com- 
pany savs its profits have dipped be- 
cause of heavy expenses promoting 
charge privileges for men’s retail cloth- 
ing and airline tickets. 


The smaller bond houses are chafing 
over the treatment they’ve been getting 
in recent underwritings. When the 
bond market is bad, they complain, they 
are stuck with a full allotment, but 
when it is strong, as now, syndicate 
managers allot most of the bonds 
through the “group account”—which 
cuts down on the small dealer’s proht. 


With the market suffering, stock 
underwriters are also facing a problem. 
Customers are refusing to accept stock 
thev had said thev would buy, which 
leaves the underwriter holding the bag. 








One firm now insists that its customers 4 


sce the prospectus on new offerings, 
then sign a letter guaranteeing accept 
ance—a procedure that may not be 


SEE 


legally binding but is proving effective. J 
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Could your family reach the shore with only one oar? 


When a man dies, his family cannot suddenly develop 
half an appetite, purchase half a pair of shoes, make 
do with half an education. 


They cannot live in part of a house, pay part of a 
doctor bill, drive a piece of a car, any more than they 
can row a boat with only one oar. 

What part of your present income would your fam- 
ily get? What part would your Social Security, insur- 
ance and other assets provide? 


What minimum income would your family require 
for food, housing, clothing, utilities, health and edu- 
cation—to live the way you want them to? 

The answers to all of your questions are as close as 


your telephone. Your Metropolitan Man can help 
you compute your family’s unique and special needs. 








And he can help you provide for them with individu- 
ally tailored protection. 


And you’ll be happy to learn how much protection 
your family can have—and you can afford—with a 
thoughtful program worked out by an expert. 


Your Metropolitan Man is equipped with the widest 
assortment of policies in Metropolitan’s history with 
the newest and most flexible provisions and bene- 
fits. There was never a better time. Call him now. 


© 


Metropolitan Life teu 


INSURANCE COMPANY® - THAT 
A MUTUAL COMPANY NEVER FAILS £ 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y . 











In the Markets 


Rally Subsides After Lifting 


Bond and Treasury Bill Prices 


The sharp rally that has been taking place in the bond 
and money markets slowed perceptibly this week—but 
only after long-term government bonds had climbed more 
than three points and 91-day Treasury bill yields had 
dropped (as prices rose) to 3.56%. This was a full 1% 
under the late December high in the bill rate. In line 
with the drop in bill yields, commercial paper dealers 
cut their rates for four- to six-month notes of leading 
industrial concerns 3 of 1% to 43%. 

Before the rally slowed, however, there were quick 
sell-outs in a $125-million issue of 25-year 5% World 
Bank bonds and a $102.8-million issue of tax-exempt 
U.S.-backed housing authority bonds. 

Bond dealers say that there has been no fundamental 
change in the outlook for the bond market in the last 
few weeks, and that any sustained improvement in bond 
prices is very unlikely. Business is still expected to be 
good in 1960, the demand for money strong, and interest 
rates high, though not quite so high as they were at 
yearend. The dealers attribute the rally to two factors: 

* Recognition that the Treasury surplus would add 
about $2-billion to the money market this year. 

¢ A reappraisal of Federal Reserve policy, which has 
been conspicuously neutral in recent weeks. 

They add that the weakness of stock prices was the 
most important element in sustaining the rise in bond 
prices. 

= . * 


Channing Corp. to Fight Townsend 
For Control of Managed Funds 


Channing Corp., a big factor in the mutual fund in- 
dustry, says it will battle the Morris ‘Townsend interests 
for control of Managed Funds, Inc., the St. Louis mu- 
tual fund that has been under fire from the SEC (BW— 
Jan.30'60,p87). This means Townsend cannot win control 
of Managed Funds by default, which seemed likely when 
no other party showed signs of waging a contest. 

Now two of Channing Corp.’s subsidiaries—Hare’s, 
Inc., a sales company, and Van Strum & ‘Towne, invest- 
ment advisers—seek the same sales and management con- 
tracts that Townsend has been anxious to get. More- 
over, the present directors of Managed Funds promptly 
said they would support Channing in any proxy contest. 


Control of Texas Fund Scheduled 
To Change Hands in Stock Deal 


A group of Houston businessmen are close to control 
of Texas Fund, Inc., a $92-million mutual fund. Share- 
holders of the fund will vote Mar. 1 on sale of its man- 
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agement company stock to Funds, Inc., just set up by the 
Houston group, and reinstatement of the investment 
advisory contract of Texas Fund with the management 
company. 

The proposed purchase price for all the outstanding 
preferred and common is $1,354,000, which would go 
to 12 selling shareholders. For the fiscal year ended 
August, 1959, Texas Fund paid a management fee of 
$187,326. 

The new group includes Aaron J. Farfel, director of a 
half-dozen companies and considered a powerhouse in 
Texas finance. Clive Runnells, Jr., a director of another 
mutual fund, Liberty Income Fund, Inc., is expected to 
be Texas Fund’s new president. Farfel and Runnells are 
said to want Texas Fund because of the slow progress of 
their own Liberty Income Fund, which was incorporated 
in 1956 but has only $1.4-million in assets. 

Texas Fund also has been having its problems. Its 
sales have not come up to expectations, chiefly because 
of a lack of sufficient operating capital. In addition, its 
investment performance, say some critics, has been 
limited by the regional nature of its portfolio. 


Toronto Exchange Asks Cockshutt 
To Explain Its Fling in Florida Land 


Cockshutt Farm Equipment, Ltd., Canadian manufac- 
turer of farm machinery and trailer trucks that last week 
announced it was branching into Florida real estate 
(BW—Feb.6'60,p112), is busy trying to square the deal 
with ‘Toronto Stock Exchange officials. The TSE put 
Cockshutt on its “non-exempt list’”—usually reserved for 
speculative oil and mining ventures. This means that 
the company has to clear its Florida venture with the 
Exchange. 

Cockshutt shares, trading at $25 before the Florida 
deal was announced, this week were trading at $18. 

There doesn’t seem to be much question that Cock- 
shutt will get the necessary clearance. Benno M. Bech- 
hold, newly clected chairman of Cockshutt, said he 
thought the ‘TSE action resulted from a misunderstand- 
ing, and he immediately sent the company lawyers to 
explain the deal to the TSE. 

A spokesman for the company feels that the action 
amounts to a slap at the company’s new management, 
headed by Bechhold, who first came in as president in 
1958. Since then, all members of the Cockshutt family 
have quit the board. 


Autolite to Call Back Shares 


Traders bid up Electric Autolite Co. from $50 to $54 
in one day this week, shortly after the company invited 
stockholders to tender 150,000 shares of outstanding 
common at $54a share. If more shares are tendered, the 
company may accept up to 250,000 shares. Pres. Robert 
H. Davies explained that the company is loaded with 
cash, but some corporations it wants to buy insist on 
payment in stock. So the company wants to build up its 
holdings. 
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YOUR NAME WILL LOOK BETTER ON HAMMERMILL BOND 


How can your letters make the impres- 
sion you like to make in person? Use 
Hammermill Bond! Printing and typing 
stand out crisp and clear. Erasures 
are clean, too. 

Now is the time to ask your printer to help 


you plan that new letterhead design you’ve 
been considering. When you do, remember 
your printer does his best work with quality 
paper. That’s why you and he will agree 
on new brighter white Hammermill Bond. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie 6, Pa. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK OF THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 


MIMIERIY 
D nes BOND rR 
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meripol ubber colors kitchens at a profit 


These attractive housewares are made of Ameripol Rubber—a type that 
is supplied in such uniform light color that the manufacturer saves substantially 
by reducing the need for adding expensive pigments. 
The Ideal Rubber Products Company, Brooklyn 7, New York, chooses Ameripol 1703 
to meet its strict requirements for uniformity in color and physicals from shipment to 
shipment. Also, Ideal reports this polymer simplifies 
their compounding and molding operations. 
If you make or use rubber products, check Goodrich-Gulf for the latest in tf 
developments. Also check us for preferred service, technical CFI, 


assistance, packaging to cut handling costs and shipment from convenient 


THE PREFERRED RUBBER 


warehouse stocks. Contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 


1717 East 9th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


G9 Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The independent prep schools—which today manage to get roughly 
FEB. 13, 1960 90% of their graduates into America’s top 50 colleges—are winning many 
new boosters. 





Criticism of public education and the threat of ever-tightening college 
entrance requirements have alarmed many parents. Not only that, in recent 
years the preparatory schools themselves have tended to liberalize some of 
their narrower social attitudes and requirements. Thus they gain wider 
support. And you’ll hear this from insiders who are well acquainted with 

A BUSINESS WEEK names such as Andover, Choate, Deerfield, Exeter, Groton. 


Whether you should send a boy to prep school depends on three things: 
SERVICE the boy, the prep school, and the public high school in your community. 
tN) In general, a first-rate prep is better for any boy than a second-rate 
public sehool. 


o—_—_— 


For some boys, a first-rate prep will do more than any public school no 
matter how good. What sort of boy? Again speaking generally, the one 
who has lots of potential ability but is easily distracted, has trouble organiz- 
ing his work, doesn’t hold himself to high enough academic standards. 


Prep schools automatically have the edge on public schools in several 
important respects. 

Take the question of preparing for higher education. Over 90% of the 
prep graduates go on to college—against only about 40% for the public 
schools. In a way, these figures are deceptive. The preps admit only “college 
material”—selected by careful testing. Most of their students come from 
families that can afford to pay for college. But the very fact that they have 
a selected group permits the preps to concentrate on college preparation 
| with a single-mindedness that few public schools can achieve. 





This doesn’t mean that the prep school graduate automatically is 
accepted by his first-choice college—especially if it is one of the big names in 
the Ivy League. He has to compete with all comers—from the good public 
schools as well as the other preps. Some deans of admission say that, other 
it things equal, they give a shade of preference to the public school graduate— 

on the theory that he knows better how to manage for himself. 


ee 


But if he misses the Ivy League, a boy with a respectable record at a 
good prep still can be pretty sure of getting into one of the 40-odd “second 
line” colleges in the country—many of them on a par with the Ivy schools 
except for the label. 


4 


Prep school academic programs are usually straight liberal arts—Greek. 
Latin, English, modern languages, literature, history, math, fundamental 
sciences. Few offer much in the way of industrial arts. Most of them have 
regular religious services and offer courses in religion—which few, if any. 
publie schools can do. , 

Classes generally are smaller than in the public schools: and this. the 
educators agree, is a big plus. On the average, the prep school class will 
run 15 to 20 students. Even the best public high schools rarely get that low; 
25 to 30 is more the rule for them. Small classes also mean more grouping 
by ability, which makes it easier to keep the gifte tling and sive 
the slow learners special help. : ea eat aii 

Prep schools have custody of the boy for 24 hours a dav. They can 
organize his time, keep close track of his study habits, move quickly if he 
starts to slip. Athletics of some sort usually are compulsory. Social life is 127 
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closely regulated. All this is done with the impersonal discipline of an 
institution. Boys often take it better than they take similar orders from a 
parent who can’t help being emotionally involved in the situation. 


Prep schools have their disadvantages, too. Some still breed snobbish- 
ness. Some promise much, deliver little. There are questions of the separa- 
tion of the boy from his family—and of money. Figure on $2,000 to $3,000 
fees, at a top school, plus travel and extras. Choate School, at Wallingford, 
Conn., is an example: $2,600 for boarding students for the academic year. 


There’s another factor: A student in the top 5% of his high school 
class might well find himself lucky to be in the first quarter at a prep school. 
This could affect his college acceptance. 


In some cases, there’s no point at all in sending a boy away. If your 
community has a high school with a first-class academic program and a good 
record of college placement—and if your son is doing honors work there— 
then you would simply be breaking up a winning combination. If the school 
is inferior, or if your boy isn’t working up to his ability, that’s another story. 


Tax dollars: Here’s something to remember if you are 65 or over and 
had heavy medical costs last year. You may now be able to benefit more 
easily from the $15,000-$30,000 ceiling on medical expense deductions (up 
to $15,000 of such expenses for those 65 or over and disabled, and $30,000 
on a joint return where husband and wife are both over 65 and disabled). 


From now on, the Treasury test for the deduction will be whether or 
not you were disabled as of the end of the tax year—regardless of your con- 
dition throughout the year. But this policy, of course, has its disadvantages. 
Say you were disabled for 11 months of 1959, but recovered in December— 
you’d miss out on the special high deduction ceiling. 


Start packing: In Europe this spring, a new luxury vessel, the MS Europa, 
will begin service along the Rhine River between Basel, Switzerland, and 
Rotterdam. The trip will take 542 days upstream from Holland to Switzer- 
land and 3% days back downstream. The Europa will anchor at night for 
visits ashore. 

By summer you’ll be permitted for the first time to motor alone in the 
Soviet Union providing you travel on approved routes. You'll be able to 
go by car without guides or Soviet supervision. Also, new motor routes are 
being opened, limitations relaxed, and more areas made accessible 


Potpourri: It will cost more to swathe your lady in mink; prices at New 
York’s first mink auction of the season averaged 5% higher than last 


year .. . Union Carbide Consumer Products’ new pressurized windshield 
de-icer claims two advantages over similar products—a non-freezing base 
and a better propellant; it comes in a 1-pt. spray can, costs $1.95 . . . Travel 


columnist Richard Joseph’s 1960-61 World Wide Money Converter and 
Tipping Guide comes out in April; it also features a clothing size equiva- 
lency chart for shopping abroad (Doubleday, $1) . . . If you’re grounded at 
the office, you can travel vicariously with the aid of The SAS World-Wide 
Cookbook, by Charlotte Adams, containing recipes from world famous 
restaurants (Random House, $4.95). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 13, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Now you can give your equipment the kind of driving 
power that comes only from V-belts that are as close-to- 
perfect as the world’s most advanced manufacturing meth- 
ods can make them. Specially developed equipment auto- 
matically controls thickness, weight, density, length, and 
tension members so precisely that each U.S. Royal gives 
you balanced driving power that pays off in every aspect of 
a belt’s performance. 

Smoother running. Variations inherent in other belts lead 
to vibration, intermittent slippage, increased bearing wear, 
excessive heat build-up, and early belt failure. Because of 
the “balanced driving power” resulting from exclusive man- 
ulacturing processes, U. S. Royals are the sweetest running 





Mechanical Goods Division 







RUBBER 


' Exclusive new process gives 


alanced driving power 


| U.S. ROYAL V-BELTS trom the Power Uniimited complete belt line 











belts in the business. 


Unequaled length stability. Test after test has demon- 
strated that each U.S. Royal V-Belt with balanced driving 
power is a perfect working match for the others in its set. 
And every U.S. Royal V-Belt on a multiple drive will con- 
tinue to pull its share of the load long after other “matched” 
belts have begun to assert their individuality. 

No weak spots. Because there are no “weak links,” you 
get longer lasting driving power and greater freedom from 
maintenance than ever before. Take advantage of the bal- 
anced driving power only U.S. Royal V-Belts offer. Your 


“U.S.” Power Transmission Distributor has full stocks to 
service you promptly. 


United States Rubber 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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Built with the Difference 
that Builds Your Profits 





Built stronger to last 
longer—Toromatic clutches 
are up to twice the size of 
clutches used in other hy- 
draulic transmissions for 
loaders, one reason they out- 
last all others. 


Built stronger to last 
longer—Planetary gears are 
used in TORQMATIC DRIVES 
because they split the load 3 
ways for longer life, don’t 
concentrate it at one point. 


A“ ANY TIME-AND-MOTION EXPERT. He'll tell 
you how much more actual work a loader with 
simplified 3-speed TORQMATIC DRIVE will do— 
while a 4-speed loader operator is making that 
extra shift. 


Your man in a TORQMATIC loader digs, crowds, 
loads and travels with far fewer shifting lags—and 
far less effort. Naturally, he loads more—and does 
it faster, too. 


Normally Needs No Major Service 
for 2 Engine Overhauls 


“Time Study” TORQMATIC also saves important 
time—and money—on maintenance. The transmis- 
sion, for example, is designed to need no servicing 
—other than filter replacement and hydraulic refills 
—through at least two engine overhauls. 


And when servicing time finally does arrive, it’s 
quick and easy—needs no special tools. Ball bear- 
ings are used to eliminate special shimming. Plan- 
etary gearing prolongs gear life by dividing 
gear-tooth load 3 ways instead of concentrating it 
at one point. 


Clutches are up to twice the diameter of those used 
in other hydraulic transmissions. They’ve lasted 
up to 28,000 hours in the toughest service 
because, for one reason, they have specially 
machined oil grooves on their face which provide 
channels for constant oil cooling. 


What’s more, integral construction of the trans- 
mission-converter eliminates many hoses that can 
plug, leak or crack. 


But get the whole story on moneysaving “Time 
Study” TORQMATIC. See your loader dealer now. 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
in Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, Ontario 


TORQMATIC 


TORQMATIC’ DRIVES 


THE MODERN DRIVE FOR MODERN LOADERS e 9 OUT OF 10 USE THE BEST 
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GENTRO-JET 
BANBURY 
OPERATOR 


where rubber is processed 


GENTRO-VJET... 
assures cleaner operation 


New steam-whipped Gentro-Jet black mas- 
terbatch can eliminate the use of free black 
in the manufacture of rubber goods. This 
means cleaner in-plant operation... lower 
maintenance cost...higher profit and 
increased employee morale. For complete 
information on the amazing qualities of 
Gentro-Jet...or other General Tire chemicals 

for your industry write Dept. A today! 

Creating 
Progress 


Through 
Chemistry \ qx une va somncs 


GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER: 
Improved tread life in tires 
Faster processing - Savings in 
shipping, storage and handling 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division -Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET black masterbatch * GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices ® GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
Jatex © GENTHANE po/yurethane elastomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 

and compounds « KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND insoluble su/fur masterbatch 
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When theCc 








It isn’t often that a top corporate ex- have 
ecutive gets out from behind the pro- sis 0 
tective shield of his public relations de- justi 
partment and really sounds off. grec 

But that’s just what Gen. ClintonF. 4 . p 
Robinson (picture), president of Car- entir 
borundum Co., did recently when he ear: 
summarily called 50 of Niagara Falls’ for 
civic and business leaders to a meeting thou 
and gave them a 15-minute tonguc-lash- A ve 
ing that included such blunt statements Sen. 
as those quoted above. He made it per- cula 
fectly clear, in addition, that he was com 
“not speaking personally but for the tion 
Carborundum Co.,” which has its head- votc 
quarters and some of its plants there. iddi 

Robinson got a lot off his chest about hh 
what he thinks is w rong with Niagara § city 
Falls. The verbal grapeshot he sprayed dust 
on his startled audience extended from Kall 
expressions of disgust with dirty streets for 
and ugly buildings to an indictment of hop 
racial and religious prejudice that, he nity 
said, had cost Carborundum the serv- S 
ices of top scientists and executives. Con 

And though he disclaimed any inten- ent 
tion of moving Carborundum’s head- } not 
quarters from the city, he made clear | he. 
his conviction that Niagara Falls needed =f ent 
Carborundum but that Carborundum any 
didn’t need Niagara Talls. Cor 

This week, two wecks after the blast, du 
public storm over Robinson’s speech a 
hasn’t died down. But the initial shock reg 
and anger it aroused in many people wil 
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munity.” 


| to be pleased?” 











this community.” 


: What Pres. Clinton F. Robinson of Carborundum Co. told Niagara Falls: 


@ “Carborundum is not happy about certain aspects of its treatment by this com- 


~ @ “Carborundum has made suggestions in various forms about community prob- 
- lems... But when they are ignored more often than not, do you expect Carborundum 


@ “Among a certain influential class in Niagara Falls there was a generally unex- 
pressed but nevertheless decided prejudice against Jews, Italians, and Poles.” 


@ ‘The business and social climate of Niagara Falls . . . adds up to a community 
attitude which is not conducive to the best interests of Carborundum.” 


@ “Bluntly put, this community needs Carborundum; Carborundum does not need 


@ ‘In some measure at least, Carborundum’s interests should be your interests.” 


have given way to a more sober analvy- 
sis of whether or not his complaints are 
justified. After reflection, many people 
agree, at least in part, with him. 

* Prelude—Sounding off in public isn’t 
entirely new for Gen. Robinson. In past 
vears he has offered many suggestions 
for solving Niagara Valls’ problems, 
though never in such a dramatic way. 
\ vear ago, a letter he wrote to State 
Sen. Earl W. Brvdges was widely cir- 
culated. In it, he not only proposed a 
comprehensive plan for better utiliza- 
tion of school facilities, but also urged 
voters to reject school bond issues for 
idditional buildings. 

In mid-1959, Robinson woke up the 
city again when he made public an In- 
dustrial Climate Survey of the Niagara 
Valls area. The survey had been paid 
tor by Carborundum, but Robinson 
hoped it would inspire greater commu- 
nity efforts to solve major problems. 

Some organizations, the Chamber of 
Commerce in particular, did show some 
enthusiasm but, according to Robinson, 
nothing concrete has been done. And, 
he complains, ‘there appears from pres- 
ent activity to be little prospect that 
anything really substantial will be ac- 
complished that will benefit Carborun- 
dum directly or indirectly.” 

* Charge—It was this sense of futility 
regarding community efforts, together 
with what seemed to be slights suffered 
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by the company and some of its em- 
ployees at the hands of segments of 
Niagara Valls society, that apparently 
touched off Robinson’s explosion. 
Basically, what Robinson deplores is 
that, after the company’s 65-vear his 
story in Niagara Falls, the city takes it 
for granted and doesn’t worry about its 
welfare. He thinks the city should 
worry about the company, if only be- 
cause it is the largest emplover—4,000 
out of a total population of 100,000. 
Carborundum, the general claims, con- 
tributes $200,000 a vear to local chari- 
ties, encourages the participation of 
200 emplovees in community organiza 
tions, and “spends considerable time 
and money in trying to be a good neigh 
bor.” In Robinson’s opinion, the lov« 
is not returned in equal measure. 
What raises Robinson’s ire to the 
boiling point is the reception given to 
Carborundum’s attempts to help solve 
local problems. Not only are sugges- 
tions for clean-up campaigns, solving 
trafic problems, and improving gat- 
bage disposal not carried out, but the 
problems seem to be ignored. And it 
galls Robinson that “In some quarters 
these suggestions have met with more 
ridicule than anything clse.” 
e Answer—IThe Chamber of Com- 
merce, one of Robinson’s chief direct 
targets, argues that while progress has 
been slow, much has been done in an 


heCompany and Town Have It Out 


swer to earlier proddings by Carborun- 
dum. According to Enar A. Ahlstrom, 
executive vice-president of the cham- 
ber, the group has been reorganized and 
had its budget doubled. As evidence of 
recent activitv, he cites a course in 
practical politics for local businessmen, 
a permanent body to promote tourism, 
and a stock company to lease land and 
buildings to new industry. 

¢ Prejudice—While belaboring _ the 
community for lack of understanding of 
business needs, Robinson is concerned 
over its “social climate.” In his. talk, 
he conceded that some cleavage between 
company men and local people is prob- 
ably unavoidable. But he felt it was 
going too far when he had to admit to 
a prospective emplovee that there would 
be decided prejudice against him on ra- 
cial and religious grounds. ‘This hurt 
not only the man but the company, 
because it lost a top research man. 

Robinson also cited the case of a 
vice-president who quit because when 
he was moved to Niagara Falls he 
couldn’t join a top club on account of 
his Italian extraction. 

Many of the people who heard the 
speech object that Robinson is exag- 
gcrating the issue of prejudice. And al- 
though Robinson didn’t mention it 
other Carborundum  exccutives have 
been turned down for club memberships 
on other than racial grounds—it’s even 
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UILIT FAST 


—and fast erection saves you money 


Structural steel members of an Inland RIGID-FRAME are fabricated 
at the factory for ease of assembly in the field. Field fabrication is 
practically eliminated — labor costs are reduced substantially. 


Fast erection insures earlier occupancy. You save on rent and storage 
costs — enjoy all the advantages of your new building sooner. 


You save on costs of material, too. Carefully engineered RIGID- 
FRAME design puts the strength of steel where needed. That’s why 
Inland buildings often cost far less than other types of construction. 


Ask your Inland Steel Buildings dealer about this 120-foot clear-span 
building — and the Inland Finance Plan. Send coupon for his 
name and colorful 20-page catalog. 





i> REIGID-FRAME STEEL BUILDINGS 
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| INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
: Dept. B, 4041 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
| (1) Send me name of nearest Inland Steel Buildings dealer. 
| () Send me colorful catalog 530. 
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rumored that an executive was black. 
balled just to spite the general. 

e Appeal—Gen. Robinson sought to 
disclaim any notion that Carborundum 
wanted to dominate the community. 
On the contrary, he said, “Carborun.- 
dum has plenty of problems within it. 
self to occupy itself.”” ‘Then he exhorted 
his audience to provide the needed com. 
munity leadership, but asked them to 
give “full and intelligent consideration 
to the interests of Carborundum.” 

“This subject has been troubling me 
for a long time,” Robinson concluded, 
“Courtesy and fairness demand that | 
tell you frankly how Carborundum feels 
about this community.” With that, he 
picked up his notes and stalked out. 
¢ Reactions—Reaction to Robinson’s 
speech has been mixed but there has 
been little feeling that it was improper 
for a corporate executive to scold a 
community. There seems also to be lit- 
tle worry that Carborundum is seri- 
ously thinking of leaving town—though 
some Carborundum executives admit 
the company has studied the possibility. 

A large body of public opinion is rep- 
resented by an editorial in the Niagara 
Falls Gazette. Robinson’s statement, 
the paper said, is “a well-intentioned ad- 
monition to self-improvement.” Be- 
sides admitting that “long familiarity 
may have led some of us to take them 
Carborundum] too much for granted,” 
the paper pointed out that Robinson's 
position “gives him a panoramic view 
of the community scene which the rest 
of us see onlv in segments.” 

The Chamber of Commerce, on the 
other hand, denied that Niagara Falls 
was in trouble. “I think we have a good 
business climate,”’ savs Ahlstrom. “The 
best testimonial I can think of is the de- 
cision of 13 of our industries to spend 
$170-million on expansion here.” 

The president of another big Niagara 
Falls concern dismissed Robinson’s in- 
dictment of city leaders by arguing that 
most problems were caused by growth. 
e In the Middle—Many long-time rest 
dents seem to take a plague-on-both- 
your-houses attitude in the exchange. 

The Rev. James Fennelly of the 
Youngstown Presbyterian Church put 
something of this notion across in a 
sermon last Sunday when he blamed the 
social and economic ills of Niagara Falls 
on industrial exploitation. “God put 
the Falls there,” he said: “‘man_ has 
done everything possible to profit.” He 
complained many _ prosperous families 
gave their wealth to philanthropies else- 
where. He called on Robinson to 
“bring together the troops of philan- 
thropic enlightenment and lead _ the 
community into battle.” 

While the battle raged hot and heavy 
last week, at least one man thought he 
had said enough. Robinson sat back and 
watched. He wasn’t even available for 
comment. END 
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phi | For the safety of your driver personnel and equipment, wherever 


naw \ Your vehicles operate, nothing but the best braking system in 
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AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY * General offices and factory: Elyria, Ohio ° Branches: Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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1 The handle of this automatic fry pan is molded of phenolic to: 
(a) stay cool (b) fit small hands 
(c) insulate inner wiring 
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2 in 18 years, it’s been re-coated with phenolic paints: 
(a) 2 times (b) 5 times 


(c) 9 times 
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Can you pass this test on Phenolic Plastics? 


(You'll profit by knowing them better) 





3 This modern electronic circuit is printed on a base of: 
(a) molded phenolic (b) phenolic-impregnated paper laminate 


(c) phenolic-coated metal 
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5 This device to test vision has a molded phenolic case that: 
(a) cuts weight 50% (b) needs 25% less tooling 


(c) requires no coating 
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4 These smoother-finished metal castings result from: 
(a) phenolic-bonded shell molds (b) phenolic-based coatings 
(c) phenolic-bonded grinding wheels 
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ANSWERS... to design and production 
problems throughout industry are found in 
dependable BAKELITE phenolic plastics. 


1. Check (a) and (c), and add durability. 


2. (a) Twice — phenolic paints last 7 years on the 
San Francisco Bay Bridge. 


3. (b) A laminate—machineable, chemically inert, and non-conductive. 

4. (a) Lightweight shell molds that virtually eliminate machining. 

5. Check (a), (b), and (c)—it saved all around. 
If you have questions—about plastics and their potential 
for your business—please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on 
the uses of vinyls, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes and polyethyl- 
enes. Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept. 
BB-05A, Union Carbide Plastics Com 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. /n Canada: Union Car- 
bide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 
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CARBIDE 





Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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In Management 


New Organizational Unit Will Handle 


Philco’s Government and Industrial Lines 


Philco Corp. has reorganized the government and in- 
dustrial end of its business in a way that points up how 
the basic differences between consumer and industrial 
lines may sometimes call for differences in organization 
structure. 

The company has set up the Government & Industrial 
Group. Within it is a new computer division. Soon the 
other phases of the government and industrial business— 
space instrumentation, industrial television, missiles and 
weapons, microwave—will also become full-fledged divi- 
sions with a good deal of internal autonomy. 

In contrast, the consumer products end is organized 
functionally. One man heads all advertising; another, 
all production and engineering; while a merchandising 
vice-president oversees the marketing operations, with 
merchandising men for cach product line reporting to 
him. 

The organizational change for government and indus- 
trial products was made because the increasing com- 
plexity of those products requires more specialization, 
Philco says. ‘The move is also an indication of how 
important this part of its business has become to Philco 
within the past four vears. 


Middle Managers in Large Companies 


Say They Have Ample Job Freedom 


The modern corporation may be stifling individual 
initiative, but some 600 middle managers in a dozen 
large companics just surveyed by Opinion Research Corp. 
are not aware of it. 

More than four-fifths of them rated their companies 
at least “pretty good” on allowing freedom in job per- 
formance, willingness to delegate authority, explaining 
reasons for decisions, being receptive to change, and 
recognizing and rewarding superior performance. About 
the same percentage denied that company politics took 
too much time, that they had to participate in company 
social life they didn’t care for, or that business entertain 
ing took too much of their time. 

Instead, their gripes took another tack. More than 
90% complained there was not enough time in the day to 
get everything done, and nearly as many said too much 
time was wasted in meetings. About one-third criticized 
lack of coordination between departments, undue delay 
in getting decisions made, and higher management fail- 
ure to let them know whether they are performing as 
expected. Less than 10% were concerned about possible 
conflict between their goals and those of the corporation. 
_ Superior performance is the way to get ahead, accord- 
ing to 38% of the middle managers. However, 28% 
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stressed, “keep your nose clean,” and 33% mentioned 
both techniques. In this they differed somewhat from 
the chief executives of their companies, all of whom 
claimed that they were looking for the man “who sticks 
his neck out,” provided he “is right.” 


Crane Decentralizes Into Five Groups 


To Integrate Its Latest Acquisitions 


Crane Co., which purchased five companies in as many 
months, has decentralized into five organizational groups 
to make it easier to integrate the acquisitions into its 
operations. 

This is a new tack for the Chicago maker of valves and 
plumbing and heating equipment, which has been solidly 
centralized throughout its 104-year existence. Company 
sources say that Pres. Wesley A. Songer had been 
working on the reorganization since he joined Crane last 
July as executive vice-president. 

The five groups are: (1) industrial products, with head 
quarters in Chicago; (2) plumbing-heating-air condition- 
ing group, Johnstown, Pa.; (3) Crane Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, consisting of 53 sales branches and warehouses; 
(+) systems controls, which probably will have head- 
quarters in New England; and (5) the international 
group, New York. Each will manage its own operations 
much like an independent company. 


Management Briefs 


Pacific Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co. has split its opera- 
tions into two geographic units, each with its own 
president. Walter W. Stralev heads the northern opera 
tions as president of Pacific T’elephone-Northwest, a new 
division with headquarters in Seattle. Carl O. Linde- 
man, who has been a vice-president of New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., will be president of the company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. Mark R. Sullivan, 
president since 1947, moves up to chairman. 


i:dward C. Schleh, Minneapolis management con- 
sultant, won an international competition for the best 
original paper on corporate management conducted by 
the International Committee for Scientific Management. 
His paper, which deals with wavs of reconciling the 
interests of the individual and those of the corporation, 
won out over entrics from 29 nations. It will be read 
at the triennial congress of the international management 
group, to be held in Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, 


Feb. 22-Mar. 4. 


A company that suspects a job applicant of having a 
criminal record no longer can simply check with the 
police department in Philadelphia. ‘The applicant must 
give written consent for the investigation, and the 
request must be accompanied by a sect of fingerprints, 
to guard against mistaken identity. ‘The new ruling 
comes from City Solicitor David Berger, who decided 
that disclosure of criminal records might constitute an 
invasion of privacy. 
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PRODUCT 


OXYGEN FURNACES, like this one at Jones & Laughlin’s Aliquippa mill, speed steel production—and demand for oxygen. 


Steel Mills Swallow a Risin 


Other industrial gases also 
enjoy a boom as their costs go 
down and new uses keep turn- 
ing up in many sectors. 


Twenty-five years ago, oxvgen was 
used only sparingly in industry; it cost 
so much that pipelines were swabbed 
down with soapsuds periodically to find 
even the tiniest leak. Today the price 
is way down, and the demand is so 
intense that steel and chemical com- 
panies are setting up their own on-site 
plants to make the gas. 

Pushing the climbing fortune of oxy- 
gen—and the growing markets for such 
other industrial gases as nitrogen and 
argon—is the increasing technological 
sophistication of industry. The gases 
now serve as catalysts that make many 
products possible, or cheaper, or better. 
The missile industry uses materials that 
can be handled only in a _ protective 
atmosphere of nitrogen, argon, or 
helium. Steel and chemical plants use 
shots of pure oxygen instead of air to 
achieve higher efficiencies. 
¢ Price Drops—The boom has been 
helped mightily by the fast falling prices 
of oxygen and the other gases; 25 vears 
ago oxygen in bulk cost close to $100 a 
ton, today it’s around $10-$15. And, 
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in turn, the boom has helped the price 
to fall. Last vear, consumption of oxy- 
gen had reached 3-million tons, and by 
1965 it is expected to reach an annual 
10-million tons. The coming of these 
happy davs was delaved a long time 
by the old dilemma that costs must be 
cut to get volume, and volume is needed 
to make it possible to cut costs. 

The problem began to dissolve in the 
early 1950s, when steclmakers decided 
that using oxvgen in actual production 
made sense economically. 

Sales of all types of industrial gases 
are approaching $300-million a_ vear, 
with an annual growth rate around 10% 
or 12%, according to one estimate. On- 
site plants, the cheapest wav for a big 
user to get oxygen, have tripled in five 
vears. This type of plant, which is usu- 
ally operated by an oxygen company 
rather than bv the user, came into vogue 
a decade ago. At that time installations 
ranged in capacity from two to 25 tons 
a dav; now thev run in the hundreds of 
tons. 

e A Mixed List—Collectivelv, the in- 
dustrial gases are a rather mixed bag. 
Thev include not only the gases that 
can be extracted from the air—such as 
oxygen, argon, and nitrogen—but, as one 
produccr puts it, just about any other 
gas that vou can sell. This takes the 





helium, hydrogen, acetvlene, and carbon 
dioxide. ‘There are also limited sales of 
the rare gases—Xenon, neon, and kryp- 
ton—which can also be extracted from 
the air. 

Roughly, air is composed of 78 
nitrogen, 21% oxvgen, and 1‘ 
and the rare gases. The easiest wav t 
separate out the oxygen, nitrogen, and 
argon is distillation. The air is liquified 
at —313F, and then the fractions are 
distilled off. Achieving this extreme de 
gree of cold requires a great deal of 
electricity and of costly refrigeration 
equipment. Just about the only way t 
cut costs is to spread them over max! 
mum volume. 

How this volume was achieved ap 
pears in the chart at the right, which 
plots the rising amount of oxygen used 
to produce a single ton of steel. It’s a 
far crv from 30 vears ago when steel 


argon 


makers scorned to use oxygen except for 
cutting. One old timer says oxygen 1 
actual stecl production was just foi 
SISSICS. 

¢ Steelmaking—By the early 1950s, en 
ginecrs began to realize the extent t 
which a little oxvgen could boost cff- 
ciencv. Thus they found that injecting 
oxygen with a roof lance into an open 
hearth furnace would raise output 20% 


What’s discovered 


35%. more, they 
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ide of Oxygen 


that the newer types of furnace, de 
signed specifically to use oxygen, could 
triple the output of the average open 
hearth. 

The steel industry saw the light. 
loday, it uses an estimated 500 cu. ft. 
of oxygen per ton of stecl, and this 
mount is bound to skvrocket as more 
modern facilities come into use. A 
couple of companies are even experi- 
menting with a dash of pure oxygen in 
their blast furnaces. If this practice be- 
came gencral, it might double or triple 
oxygen consumption within a few years. 

The fortunes of the other industrial 
gases have tagged along behind oxygen, 
ata more modest pace. None has found 
a customer as thirsty as stecl—which 
takes 65% of all the oxygen produced 
-yet the demand for argon and nitrogen 


has increased a thousandfold in 25 
vears, 
Here are some of the new uses for 


industrial gases: 

One- shot refrigeration. Use of a slug 
of liquid nitrogen to freeze perishable 
food and keep it frozen is still in the 
research and development stage. ‘The 
idea is that an initial shot of liquid 
nitrogen at —320F would keep food 
frozen for a long time, if it were sealed 
im special containers. On a commercial 
scale, this process could put a great deal 
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of refrigeration machinery out of busi- 
ness. 

Propellants. Because it is inert and so 
has no effect on taste, compressed mi 
trogen is used as the propellant in 
pressurized food cans. lor the same rea 
son nitrogen is used to replace air to 
increase the shelf life of such packaged 


foods as coffec, olive oil, and film 
packed vegetables 
Protective blankets. ‘The Universal- 


Cyclops Steel Corp., of Bridgeville, Pa., 
which fabricates exotic metals, is con- 
verting an cntire shop into a hermeti- 
cally sealed chamber to be filled with 
argon and manned by technicians clad 
in space suits. A $1.5-million unit will 
keep the argon purified to 99.995 % 

Degassing metals. Some metallurgists 
see an important future for high-purity 
argon in flushing the trapped gasses out 
of super-critical specialty steels. Cur- 
rently, this is generally done bv vacuum 
drawing. 

Atomic work. Helium is a natural for 
use in gas-cooled reactors, since it con- 
ducts heat well and does not become 
radioactive. ‘The gas is used for 
flushing out radioactivity from the parts 
of nuclear labs that personnel enter. 

Rocket fuels. Liquid oxygen is al- 
rcadv widely used as an oxvdizer in 
liquid-fueled rockets. And liquid hvdro- 
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At last! The Firs 
Color-True Fluorescents 
| ..«LUSTRA NORTHLITE 


& 
ee LUSTRA 4 
NORTHLITE — 
the desirable 
lighting of 
the artist's 
skylight. This 
unique lighting 
permits every 
industry, every 
producer of color- 
true products... 
to change 
from the present 
over-blue or 
over-red lamps 
to 24-month- 
guaranteed 
5500°K. Standard 
sizes for standard 
fixtures! Send 
for details 
























Look how Lustra leads 
in products and services 
that save money! 


You can LUSTRA-lite for greater 
lighting economy. Ask the 
LUSTRA man about the superior 
t design, « uction and 
reduced maintenance costs 


LUSTRA—AMERICA'S DATED LAMPS 


LUSTRA CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. BW-2, 32-33 47th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Japan’s largest and friendliest 
bank offers a wide variety of 
Vv services. Among the most 
\ important is fostering world 
: trade. Fuji has the experi- 
ence, facilities, and staff to 
help you find new outlets for 
f your products or services in 
, Japan and throughout the Far 
\ East. Write us for more in- 
formation. Or, if convenient, 
faa = come in for a chat. In New 
York City...42 Broadway. 
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THE FUJI BANK rtp. 
Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
187 Branches throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York « London ~ Calcutta 
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gen is being groomed as a fuel, be- 
cause it has about 30% more energy 
content than any other fuel, pound 
for pound. 

Humane slaughtering. Carbon diox 
ide gas is heavier than air, and so will 
remain in a trough. Because of that, 
it’s used to put hogs to sleep before 
they are slaughtered. 

Infrared detection. Light, com- 
pact refrigeration systems, using liquid 
helium which is only a few degrees 
above absolute zero, are being devel- 
oped to cool airborne infrared detec- 
tion systems, which function best at 
low temperatures. 
¢ The Industry—Industrial gases in the 
U.S. are produced by about 100 com- 
panics, of which the largest is Linde 
Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp. 
Other important supplicrs include Air 
Reduction Co. (Airoco) and Chemetron 
Corp.'s National Cylinder Gas Div. 
Active promotion of on-site plants for 
the steel industry has enabled Air Prod- 
ucts, Inc., to quadruple its sales of 
oxygen and oxvgen-making cquipment 
in the past five vears. General Dy- 
namics’ Liquid Carbonics Div. has ex- 
panded regional sales of other gases to 
a national basis in a move to balance 
out its countrywide carbon dioxide sales. 

A great deal of oxvgen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen is consumed by chemical 
and petrochemical companies, but they 
generally make their own and the figures 
are not included in industry totals. 

Until recently, there was heavy de- 
bate over the advisability of setting up 
oxygen plants adjacent to the com- 
panies that would consume the output 
(BW—Apr.21°59,p149). For steel, the 
argument has been settled by the im- 
mense amount of oxygen they use; 
the mills are switching to bigger and 
more efficient oxvgen plants right at 
the steel mills, to replace older and 
smaller ones. 

A new approach, making it casv 
for other industries to set up their 
own oxygen-making facilities has been 
worked out by Project Fabrication 
Corp., of New York. PFC builds plants 
in knocked-down components, small 
enough to travel on a flat car. You 
can buy a plant with a capacity up to 
200 tons a day, and have it set up by 
pipefitters. 
¢ Central Concept—The idea of an 
oxygen plant for each factory is rela- 
tively young but it is already threatened 
with an even newcr one. That’s the 
concept of a large central oxygen plant, 
hooked by pipeline to a number of 
companies lying in one industrial com- 
plex. 

Houston’s Big Three Welding Equip- 
ment Co, feeds half a dozen customers 
through a 114-mile pipeline, and is 
thinking of an even more claborate 
grid in the Beaumont-Port Arthur area. 
Linde will do much the same thing for 


U.S. Steel in the Pittsburgh area. One 
plant, the largest on-site plant ever at 
1,000 tons a day, will replace three 
small satellite setups that have been 
feeding steel mills. The advantage 
claimed for the central supplier is that 
it can smooth out the zigs and zags 
of the demand graph. 





Concrete Pipe Is Poured 
Around Rubber Tubing 


The men in the photograph above are 
preparing to pour 300 ft. of concrete 
pipe in one throw. They are manhan- 
dling an inflated rubber form into place 
to act as a mold for the pipe’s hollow 
core. A small machine then tucks con- 
crete all around the tube at a rate of 
8 ft. to 12 ft. per minute. 

The pipe laving equipment was de- 
veloped by Fuller Continuous Form 
Pipe Corp. of Phoenix, Ariz., with help 
from Goodyear Aircraft Corp., which 
fabricates the inflatable forms from rub- 
ber-fabric materials similar to those used 
in blimps. 

The Fuller machines can pour pipe 
practically continuously in diameters 
from 12 to 48 in., when fed by a steady 
stream of ready-mix concrete trucks. 
Fuller is working on a 60-in. diameter 
pipe laver to complete its line. 

A contractor is using the new equip 
ment for irrigation pipe near Phoenix, 
and is meeting the standards of An- 
zona’s Bureau of Reclamation. ‘There is 
no reason, Fuller spokesmen sav, why 
the pipe lavers will not serve for install- 
ing storm sewers and other types ot 
concrete pipe. The rubber forms can 
be deflated two hours after the pour, 
and they make a compact bundle that’s 
casy to transport, in contrast with the 
weight and bulk of most concrete 
forms. ‘The pipe layer itself can be 
carried on a small truck. END 
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“That’s an extra dividend from our plant’s tree farm!” 








The same fast-growing forests of hard and soft woods 
that can supply your Southside Virginia plant for a future 
unlimited . . . can also supply you with unlimited sport. 
The same mild climate that cuts your plant building and 
maintenance costs also gives you a gloriously long season 


for outdoor living . m And it’s all within overnight ship- 


ping range of New York, Cincinnati, Atlanta and the 
busy world port of Hampton Roads. For confidential 
site-finding help in this land of abundant, homegrown 
manpower, friendly government and pleasant commu- 


nities, just write, telegraph 
IRGINIA'S 
SOUTHSIDE 


or telephone vEpco today. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIlton 9-1411 


SERVING THE TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH WITH 1,990,000 KILOWATTS — DUE TO REACH 2,580,000 KILOWATTS BY 1962 








How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 








BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


‘° Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

‘° Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

‘ Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-300 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville North Carolina 

















First choice of office workers 
and management everywhere 


TIFFANY°STANDS 


=k 






VIBRATION 
FREE RIGID- 
ITY. Square, 
tubular legs. 
Adjustable, 
one piece, 
open top... 
noise - escape 
hatch. 


For further information 
write Dept. BW ey] 


MODEL 
8000 


TIFFANY°STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth + St.Louis 5, Mo. 











UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed more 
pages of business and indus- 
trial advertising in 
Week than in any competing 
magazine for 22 


Business 


consecutive 
years. 
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White Unveils Delivery Truck 


White Motor Co., manufacturer of 
big and beefy trucks, this week took a 
bead on the market for smaller delivery 
trucks. White introduced five new mod- 
els—called the PDQ series—that sport 
glass fiber bodies, short wheelbases, and 
engines that can be removed with the 
front wheels for easy maintenance (pic- 
ture). 

The new delivery 
$3,000 up, have a weight of 
5,000 to 7,000 Ib., with load capacities 
of 14 tons and up. Later this vear, 
White will introduce five more models, 
running up to 8 tons—which is where 
White’s older line of trucks starts. ‘Vhe 
larger trucks will have bodies about 20 
ft. long, while the present PDQs are 15 
feet from bumper to bumper. 
¢ Power Dolly—White claims its de- 
livery trucks have several 
that should make them attractive to 
fleet owners. The most practical would 
appear to be the removable power unit 
that—front wheels and all—rolls right 
out from under the truck. White calls 
it a “power dolly.” The front end, 
radiator, transmission, and engine slip 
out when the front of the truck is lifted 
slightly and a loop and four bolts are 
unfastened. 

Customers will have a choice of 4-cvl. 
or 6-cvl. engines. A complete sparc 
power unit on a set of front wheels 
that can be slipped into a truck in a 
morning’s work costs $1,306. 

Phe PDO line, which uses extensive 
amounts of glass fiber for the body 
construction, follows White’s use_ of 


trucks cost from 
gross 


innovations 


this plastic in cabs of its heavier trucks 
Roofs of the PDQs are translucent, t 
brighten the interior. Body construc. 
tion, which is semi-unitized, allows lon 
floor height. White is making. the 
trucks in the expanded Montpelie 
(Ohio) manufacturing plant. Mont- 
pelier Mfg. Co., now a ot 
White, also makes truck 
other manufacturers. 

¢ Distribution—Entering the smaller 
truck field will pose some distribution 
problems for White, since sales chan- 
nels to delivery fleet owners are quite 
different from the ones that lead to the 
big intercity truck operators who are 
White’s present customers. 

White plans to franchise 150 new 
dealers and is scouting independent 
auto dealers and truck service 
in citics with more than 
lation. Present White dealers get pret- 
erence in picking up the new line 

‘The company will 


division 
bodies for 


garages 
25.000 popu- 


the new 
It hopes 


also usc 
line to break in new salesmen 
to graduate them to the 
class and end up with a 
familiar with its full linc 
White’s chief market aim is to de 
velop fleets in the dairy, bakery, lau 
dry, department store, and other service 


business. 
i 


hea \ weight 
sale S force 


Sales projection this vear 1s 
2,500 units, or 10% of the multi-stop 
market. Exec. Vice-Pres. H. J. Nave 
sums up: “We are basically a_ heavy 
duty truck manufacturer—the PDQ 1 
but another facet of our develop 
ment of specialized trucks for 
tasks.” —ND 


specific 
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Each week, more and more top executives of leading American business corporations are 
asking for a personal copy of this booket, outlining an unusual ‘‘engineered’’ business 
reading operation for their company’s decision-making men. If you, too, are concerned 
with an enhanced profit potential from your key manpower, we will be delighted to send 
you one of the copies remaining. Simply address... 


TTp 
THE MCGRAW-HILL \ Il PROGRAM 
330 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











-one of many 





paltimore 
competitive 
advantages 


If you use steel in your manu- 
facturing operations, a plant site in 
the Baltimore area offers definite 
The world’s largest 
steel plant and two huge stainless 


advantages. 


steel producers are close-by neigh- 
bors. Steel can be supplied prompt- 
ly with substantial 
delivery costs. 


savings on 


Let us make an individual Plant 
Location Study for you. We'll give 
you clear-cut facts. You evaluate 
them in terms of business 
needs. There's no obligation and 
your inquiry will be held in strict 
confidence. Just mail the coupon 


below, attached to your letterhead. 


BALTI M 0 RE Serving one 


of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC srw 


industrial 


C 0 M PA N Y centers 


your 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Industrial Development Service 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


' ' 
| 
| | 
| 
| I would like to have you make a 
7 special Plant Location Study for us. | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NS. o nin nee exe anced beudeousecs 
ODS o twesavececrncesanewsddoxcix 

| 
I nT re | 
Address............. awkenne ownae ; 
City State | 
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Updating Helicopters 


Unlike many manufacturers who 
might jump at the chance to introduce 
new models and make older equipment 
obsolete, Hiller Aircraft Corp. has 
started a program to keep its customers’ 
helicopters up to the latest technological 
snuff, with no trade-in required. ‘To do 
it, Hiller is bringing out a series of 
“growth” kits for its best-selling 12E 
three-place helicopter. 

Hiller plans to introduce four kits 
that will increase horsepower and add 
another seat in the cabin. ‘T'wo kits that 
increase power are scheduled for sale 
this spring. One is a dual carburctor set 
that kicks the copters 305 hp. up to 
320; the other is a new set of pistons 
that provide an additional 20-hp. boost. 
Later this veat, a new four-place cabin 
kit will be available, and near the end 
of 1960, Hiller will bring out a turbo- 
supercharger kit that increases the 12h’s 
hover ceiling to 20,000 ft. 

The Hiller 12E has been in commer- 
cial service for about a vear. As the 
Army H-23D, it is one of the most 
common light military helicopters. 
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BACH AURICON 


16MM SOUND-ON-FILM EQUIPMENT 





WITH TVv-T TELEVISION TRANSCRIPTION SHUTTER 
(GACH AURICON U.S. PATENT 2.677.012) 


... the practical, low-cost method 
of recording closed-circuit TV picture 
and sound for future reference! 





Write for your free copy Urp 
of Auricon “VFR” Brochure ‘~*ms. 








An inexpensive ice detector for warning 
a private pilot when ice starts to form 
on his plane’s wings has been developed 
by physicists of Armour Research Foun- 
dation of the [linois Institute of Tech 
nology. It consists of two translucent 
plastic rods mounted on the planc’s 
wings. ‘The formation of ice allows 
light beamed into one translucent rod 
to be refracted to the second rod, trig- 
gering a photoelectric warning device 
that alerts the pilot to the danger. 
° 


A giant ore-hauling dump truck capable 
of traversing 15% grades with a 55-ton 
pavload is being marketed by the Unit 
Rig & Equipment Co. of Tulsa, Okla. 
Designed to make complete turn 
arounds on narrow, 50-ft.-wide mining 
pit roads, the 14-ft.-high, 41-ft.-long 
truck is expected to cut haulage costs 
anvwhere from 10% to 30%. Indi 
vidual electric motors, built by General 
Electric, are mounted directly on the 
wheels to power the huge unit. 
* 

A. O. Smith Corp. of Milwaukee is 
out to add some color to steel smoke- 
stacks with colored glass. The glass is 
intended to make a stack last three to 
five times longer than conventional ones 
by cutting down corrosion; it resists on 
both weather and acid. Now Smith has 
a process that permanently fuses bright 
dyes into the glass. The hues will not 
be dulled by wear. A rainbow 
of colors will be available. 


varict 
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BACH AURICON, Inc. 
6956 Romaine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


ELECTRONIC-OPTICAL 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 











On page 15 
You saw the 
famous hands of 


. the originator 
of Steve Canyon. 
Mr. Caniff recently 
celebrated his silver 
jubilee in creating 
air-age comics, which 
he began with “Terry 
and the Pirates.” 
These years have seen not one but 
several aviation revolutions. And in 
many of them. controls from one or 
more of Robertshaw’s 8 divisions have 
played a part. For in the air as in the 
home. under the sea and on the high- 
way, Robertshaw Controls provide 
dependable automation, 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co : 
Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Va ®. 
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THE TREND 





The Growing Threat in Cuba 


Seldom in the history of our relations with Latin 
America has the U.S. government faced a worse 
dilemma than the one that has confronted it in 
Cuba since Fidel Castro came to power just over 
a year ago. In meeting the anti-American tirades 
of this revolutionary regime, and its expropriation 
policies, Washington seems to have had no courses 
of action open to it except unsatisfactory ones. A 
policy of quiet patience—the one adopted up to 
now by the Administration—has got us nowhere. 
But if we had pursued a policy of open interven- 
tion or even economic reprisal we would have im- 
periled our whole position in Latin America and 
the reputation as a good neighbor that we have 
worked for 30 years to build. 

Today, however, the Cuban problem begins to 
look somewhat different. By having Soviet Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan spend a week in Cuba, the Castro 
government has literally invited Russian interven- 
tion in its internal affairs and in Cuban-American 
relations. At the very least, Castro is looking for sub- 
stantial economic aid from Moscow. And he may 
well be planning to play the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
off against each other, thus following in the footsteps 
of Egypt’s Nasser. Whether or not Castro plans to 
push things that far, the Administration must now 
get in position to deal with a new situation. 

As a first step, Pres. Eisenhower should follow 
through with his plan to ask Congress for discre- 
tionary authority to handle our sugar imports from 
Cuba. This would give him the kind of economic 
leverage that might be used with sobering effect 
in our efforts to keep Castro from riding roughshod 
over American interests. It would also avert the 
danger that Congress might try to take a hand in 
disciplining Castro and further complicate an 
already dangerous situation. 

As things stand today, the U.S. grants Cuban 
sugar the benefit of a very liberal import quota 
plus a preferential tariff—advantages that this 
country extended to Cuba as a gesture of friendship 
shortly after the island achieved its independence 
from Spain. But there is no reason why Cuba should 
expect to get these special concessions when its 
government has foresaken the policies of mutual 
friendship and cooperation with which these con- 
cessions have always been associated. The possi- 
bility that sanctions could be applied is an important 
weight that the U.S. can put into the diplomatic 
scales, but it must be used with skill and a keen 
sense of timing. 

In dealing with the Cuban problem in the future, 
it is vitally important for Washington to keep in 
close touch with the Organization of American 
States. It is not too much to expect that we can 
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bring the OAS along with us, if it becomes neces. 
sary for Washington to retaliate economically against 
Castro. A number of Latin American nations— 
Brazil, Ecuador, and Venezuela, to mention only 
three—already have expressed official concern over 
Castro’s domestic and foreign policies. 

There is no reason to believe that a somewhat 
stiffer U.S. policy will bring any immediate im- 
provement in our relations with Cuba. On the 
contrary, we may have to weather worse storms 
than any we have seen yet. In the end, however, 
the Castro regime—whatever help it gets from 
Moscow—is bound to become so mired in its own 
economic folly that the majority of Cubans will 
realize that Castro is leading them into disaster. 


What the Aged Need 


It’s obvious that the swift increase in the number 
of older people in our population poses new eco- 
nomic and social problems. These problems are now 
undergoing the most thorough and searching exami- 
nation ever (page 62). 

There was a time when providing a basic pension 
program was the great need—a need fulfilled in 
the main by establishment of Social Security in 
1935 and by the widespread development of private 
plans in later years. Now the most pressing need 
of this population group is medical care, especially 
assistance in case of major, crippling illnesses. 

Medical expenses of older people are at least 
three times those of younger citizens. While many 
can cope with the normal run of illness, few oldsters 
have the financial resources to meet the cost of 
catastrophic illnesses. 

Many had hoped that the private health insurance 
companies and medical groups could meet this prob- 
lem by coming up with some sort of health insurance 
plan at rates older people could afford. But they 
haven’t, and even Pres. Eisenhower and Health, 
Education & Welfare Secy. Flemming, who were so 
anxious for just such a solution, now feel there’s 
no recourse but for the government to step in to 
provide coverage against catastrophic illness. 

The cost would probably be financed by a supple- 
ment to the Social Security payroll tax. At the same 
time, individuals would be encouraged to continue 
their basic health insurance policies on into retire- 
ment to defray normal medical costs. 

If the government steps in to provide insur- 
ance against catastrophic illnesses of the aged, it 
will not be moving in where private industry can 
do the job. It will be assuming responsibility in an 
area where industry has found it cannot offer the 
protection needed. 
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HOW TO STAND OUT IN AN $11 BILLION CROWD 


With $11 billion being spent for advertising this year, it’s 
often harder to get a word in edgewise than it used to be 
at high noon in the Tower of Babel. What’s more, a lot 
of your best customers have erected a Boredom Curtain 
that’s got the iron one beat a mile. 

Happily, there is a way to get your advertising seen — 
and by the right people. In the Post. The Saturday 
Evening Post is not a magazine that’s flipped, flopped and 
forgotten, or a medium where ad messages flicker and 
fade from the eye and the mind. Its unique editorial con- 
tent makes people spend more time with it... more time 


with your ad... return to it more often. The latest studies 
prove your ad page in the Post will be seen 30,861,000 
times each issue. (A bigger total, incidentally, than either 
Life or Look delivers. ) 

There’s more. Post readers are Influentials, and they 
welcome your advertising — 9 out of 10 say they like the 
ads in the Post. And Post-Influentials have the highest 
average income of all magazine readers in the Post’s 
field. Aren’t these the people you'd like to reach most? 

To sum it all up: Your advertising gets the best oppor- 
tunity to stand out in the outstanding magazine—the Post. 


YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (THE RIGHT PEOPLE) IN THE POST 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


THE INFLUENTIALS’ MAGAZINE 





A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AT UNITED AIR LINES EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION 
REDUCE TRIAL BALANCING TIME 80% 


The scene: Credit union of the first transcontinental airline to fly the new Douglas DC-8 jet 
Mainliner. The job: payroll-deduction accounting for its 17,300 members. The equipment: 
Burroughs F-4000 Electronic Accounting Machines with Automatic Reader. The results. in the 
words of E. J. Langel, Credit Union General Manager: “Trial balancing time was reduced 80°;,. In- 
stead of five extra people working three nights, our staff completes the job in 12 regular working 


hours. We also reduced daily posting time 40‘;. All this with no system change.” 


— 
Credit union or corporation — Burroughs Systems Counselors \* h 
can provide you with result-getting equipment that ranges 7 / urrou ~ 
from electronic and electro-mechanical accounting machines Burroughs 

to giant computers. Just call our nearby branch. Or write — 


3urroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. ‘4 - Corp orat ion 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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